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INTEODUCTIOK 



The foUowiDg pages were written by one who was 
not long ago a young girl in the workroom of a 
London dressmaker. She herself has passed through 
the ordeal of which she gives so graphic a descrip- 
tion. Her volume was written in the intervals she 
was able to snatch from the labours of the same 
calling ; for she is still a dressmakery though now 
the head and the chief worker in her small esta- 
blishment. 

She has known too well what it is to suffer under 
the trials of an apprentice and an assistant in a 
dressmaker's workroom ; and she has a deep fellow- 
feeling with those in the same position ; and by the 
simple statement of what we all know to be the best 
arguments, namely, by facts, she has done what she 
could to help them. Her manuscript was put 

^ a 
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into the hands of the writer of this preface — though 
not by herself — with the request that he would re- 
vise it for publication. He had long felt a deep in- 
terest in that class of his youthful countrywomen 
whose sufferings are depicted in it, and he gladly 
complied with the request. He has since seen the 
autl)oress in her own neat workroom, and he was 
struck by the modest quietness of her manners 
and the unpretending good sense of her remarks. 
He rejoiced to find in her a humble disciple of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who, while sitting at his feet, 
had been taught by the Holy Spirit, that one thing 
is needful ; and who had chosen that good part 
which shall not be taken away from her. Her pale 
countenance bore witness to her long endurance of 
the workroom's weary toil. Her chief suffering, 
she said, had been from a feeling of exhaustion ; she 
had often wished that she could faint, and envied 
those poor girls who lay in their senseless fainting- 
fits upon the floor : there seemed to be a relief in' 
that temporary cessation of all consciousness. She 
had struggled on, however, through sufferings and 
trials, under which many a more robust frame had 
gunk and died. 
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With regard to her manuscript, he who has un- 
dertaken its revision has done little more than cor- 
rect those portions of it which betrayed the pen of 
an unpractised writer. As to her statements, har- 
rowing and heart-sickening as they are, they have 
only given strong and additional weight to the 

facts which had already come to his knowledge. 
He knew the instances of a Miss and 

her sister, who were placed in the establishments 
of two of the first London dressmakers. Their 
father had been a farmer of high standing, and 
his sudden death had left his wife and family in 
reduced circumstances, and those two healthy coun- 
try girls came up to London, that they might learn 
dressmaking and be enabled to support themselves^ 
The long hours of toil in the crowded workroom, 
the hurried unpalatable meals, the small close bed- 
chambers, sooa told upon the fine health of these 
fooc overworked girls. They had a kind uncle in 
London, a retired captain in the Navy, and at his 
bouse they passed the Lord's Day : they were thus 
saved from the dangers of the young unprotected 
dressmaker's assistant on that day intended to.be a 
boon of blessed rest and refredhment to all the 
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children of God, and they were spared the cold looks 
and the inhospitable hints to which those were ex- 
posed, who dine on Sundays where they worked. 
At the end of their time they returned home with 
broken constitutions. 

The writer remembers also another instance which 
occurred, not in London but in the large provincial 
town where he then resided. A young girl had 
been kept at her needle in the workroom of her 
employers, day after day, and night after night, 
without intermission till she sunk down and could 
work no longer. They sent to her mother, who lived 
in the same town, and she was led home supported 
by two of her brothers, who had hastened to her. 
When she reached the well-known parlour at home, 
she sunk down upon the floor in a state of such entire 
exhaustion, that they feared to move her even to 
her own chamber, lest she should die under the 
exertion. A bed was brought down and placed 
under her, when a sleep from which she did not 
awaken till the evening of the next day, happily 
relieved and renewed the faculties of her exhausted 
frame. The reader is referred to two little volumes, 
which, though works of fiction, are facts as to the 
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Statements they contain — ** The Wrongs of Women," 
by the noble-minded Charlotte Elizabeth, and a 
oharming little book of Mrs. Marsh's, ^^Letlice 
Arnold." One thing is remarkable, that they tell 
the same tale, they bear the same testimony as 
the authoress of the following pages — ^you seem 
to^be reading over and over again almost the same 
words ; and their accounts are fully confirmed by 
the published evidence taken before the House of 
Lords in 1855, on the same subject, some extracts 
from which are here subjoined : — 

Jstotlie Comae of Pressure of Work. 

182. What causes the extreme pressure (of work) 
during the season? — The entertainments, balls, and 
dower-shows, and all those things ; and the ladies do 
not order their dresses in time: one house told me 
that they had forti/'six dresses in the house to make aU at 
once for a flower-shofm. 

The Rev. H. Mackeitzie's evidence as to the Sours of Work, and 
the difficulty of getting them shortened, 

199. Can you state what is the average niunber 
^of hours that they work? — I can say this muclT 
from my experience as a member of the Committee. 
We put out about a year and a half ago a statement, 
requesting the leading houses to limit themselves 
within certain hours of labour — 12 hours of labour, 
ihcIuBive of meals, during the slack season, and 13 
hours and a half of labour, inclusive of meals, during 
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iiie hard-working season. Our medical adyisers 
considered that that was as much as they could be^ 
consistently with health. That agreement was signed 
by a large number of the first houses, I suppose not 
less than 35, stating that they would agree to those 
terms. But we had very sufficient reason for believing 
that the hours were not kept. One letter I have 
before me, the writer of which says that he cannot 
give his name : he is a retired officer in Her Majesty's 
service ; he has three daughters employed in this way ; 
he dare not give his name, because he says they would 
lose thdr position by it ; but he assures me that the 
degree of oppression and tyranny that is mamtained 
over them has completely injured their health, and 
that that arrangement itself has altogether been 
disregarded. It is not merely upon a single testimony 
thai we have come to that conclusion, but we made 
inquiries, from which we believe that at least nine of 
those houses whioh signed that agreement have broken 
the agreement, and that their hours vary fi*om 14 to 
17 hours a day. 

127. "What time are they allowed for meals ? — From 
a quarter of an hour to twenty minutes for their 
dinner ; their tea is ready poured out, and they must 
drink it quickly, and go upstairs to their work. 

As to Inconsiderate Ordering of Dresses, 

161. There was an instance last week : a lady sent 
to say that she must have a dress for her daughter : 
and that it must be done the neact morning. The dress- 
maker said she could not do it , the lady said, ^* If you 
will not, I will get another to do it ; there are plenty 
of houses to do it." 



• 
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As to KigM Lodging, 

171. Grenerally 8pea«king, are they (the apprentices, 
needlewomen, etc) comfortably and decently lodged 
in the houses ? — ^They have too many in a room, but 
they make the best of it. 

172. Do two or three deep in a bedP — No; but 
perhaps ten in a room. 

As to the SmaU Nwnbsr of Sands employed in a time of Pressure, ' 

180. Can you assign any reason for the extreme 
pressure of work during those months (the fashionable 
season) ? — K they had more (more hands) to work, 
they need not work those late hours. 

181. What is the reason why they do not employ 
more workers ? — To save money ; they do not wish to 
spend the extra money that would be required. 

Evidence of J, H. Troweb, Esq. Medical Attendant tq>on the 
Needlewomen's Association, as to the Loss of Health caused by Over 
Work, 

211. The general effect of long protracted work in 
crowded rooms, and with gas-lights, you consider 
very prejudicial to health ? — ^Very much indeed. The 
cases that have come under my notice have been 
chiefly of young persons brought from the country, 
originally with good constitutions, because no delicate 
constitution would be allowed to leave the parental 
roof and to enter upon such a trying task, and there- 
fore we ought not to have many cases of illness ; but 
the result proves that it is so, and the nature of their 
suffering plainly shows what the cause is. 

212. Is it your opinion that if matters gp otv %.^ 
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they are now going on, and the present retrogressiye 
movement continues, the condition of things will be as 
bad as it was in the year 1842 ? — ^I belieye so. 

213. That you state from your own long medical 
experience of these young people P — I do. 

Evidence of Mrs. B , Keeper of a Dressmaking Estdbltsh' 

ment m Lower Brook Street, London, 

371. What were the hours ? — From eight in the 
morning till eleyen in the evening, upon the average. 

380*. What was the effect upon yourself, and upon 
those around you, of those very long hours of work ? — 
1 cannot speak much as to the effect it had on my own 
health ; because, being principal in the house, I went 
out from the house sometimes twice a day to wait 
upon ladies ; but the effect upon the young people was 
generally bad ; I have seen them faint, sometimes two 
and three a day. 

881. Have you reason to believe, from what you 
hear and see, that they are re-commencing, in the 
various establishments, what are called the long 
hours ? — I think the 'principal of the establishments 
were from eight o'clock in the morning till two. 

882. Now? — ^At this present time. 

883. For how long a time in the year ? — From about 
the first week in April to the 1st of August. It all 
depends upon the time when the House closes. 

Astoihe Age of Apprentices. 

889. What are the average ages of the young persons 
wbom thej employ P — ^From 18 to 25. 

.ttggi^jpHiy.W JOQUg a» 18 P— They are 
" *' " "^1 from 18 to 16. 
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391. Do these very young persons work the same 
hottrs as older persons ? — The first few months after 
they come into the establishment they are generally 
allowed to retire about nine, and then afterwards they 
keep the same hours. 

440 With respect to the time in which you worked 

with Mrs. B , what was the number of hours 

you were employed ? — 1 was worked there from six in 
the morning till twelve at night. 

441. Habitually ? — Yes ; all through the season. 

442. Por how many mouths was the season ? — I was 
only there four months myself; I would not remain 
any longer. 

443. During the whole of that time you worked 
from six in the morning till twelve at night ? — Yes, 
sometimes later; but those hours were the shortest 
that I ever worked. 

444. What was the average age of the young persons 
that worked there ? — From 14 to 27. 

« 

445. Were there many as young as 14? — There 
were two about 14 and 15. 

446. Two out of what number? — Thirteen. 

447. Were they worked the same number of hours 
as their elder companions ? — Yes. 

Inhuman Overpressure of Work in a Case of Illness, 

483. Have you observed any cruelty exercised 
towards these young persons beyond keeping them at 
work so manv hours ?— Yes. 

Evidence o/Miss J. R , Dressmaker, 

507. What number of hours have you worked as an 
out-door worker ? — From eight to ten. 
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508. Do you know what was the number of hours 
that the young people in the house worked ? — It was^ 
quite unlimited; sometimes they used to work till 
three, sometimes till four in the morning. 

609. Prom eight in the morning till three or four 
the next morning ? — Yes. 

610. Was that common ? — In the season. 

511. Often in the season ? — Yes : very fipequently. 



Evidence of Mrs. E. H , a Dressmaker in New Bond Street, as 

to the Tyranny of Fashion; and the Uselessness of expecting a 
Cfhange in the Present System from Milliners themselves, 

583. Should you have any objection to a law limiting 
the hours of work? — I should; I do not think it 
would ever answer ; in a house like mine, I do not 
think it is necessary. But'it is for your Lordships to 
consider whether a law limiting the hours of labour 
for those under 21 years of age would be advisable ; 
but I do not think it could be done for all, that is, 
with adults and French. 

584. If it were general, of course it would apply to 
all equally ? — ^Yes : but I do not think I would be able 
to accomplish it, and I think it would eventually 
injure the interests of the young people. 

685. What is your objection to it?— In the first 
place, we employ French people, who are paid enor- 
mously : I think it would be a great shame for those 
French people, who come for a few months, and are 
paid enormously, to have those limited hours of work. 
They- would only laugh at us when they got back to 
Fans, where they work so much more than we do, and 
would not take less salary. 
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It must be understood, therefore, that this book 
18 not an exciting fiction, but a record of stubborn 
facts — ^facts not to be disputed or denied ; a dis- 
closure of evils which are reaching every year a 
more fearful height. And for what is all this terrible 
waste of life and this wreck of health ? Is it abso- 
lutely necessary that a certain number of the young 
women of our country should be thus sacrificed, in 
order that another class of their own sex may be 
elegantly and fashionably dressed ? There is, alas ! 
sometimes an arbitrary wilfulness on the subject of 
dress in those whom we might have deemed the most 
gentle of gentlewomen. The order is given, and 
the order must be executed by such an hour, and 
on such a day. We would say to such — Read the 
following pages, and shudder to think what you are 
doing, if you do not exert yourself to reform the 
frightful state of things now set plainly before you. 
We may well take up the words of the prophet — 
" Tremble ye women that are at ease," to those 
who turn away from jbo sad and so touching an 
appeid. Tremble to think what an awful reckonmg 
will be brought against you at the last day if, 
knowing these things, you persist in encouraging it 
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We rejoice to know that there are many bright 
exceptions among the high-born and high-bred 
ladies of the land — many who are endeavouring to 
put a stop to the evil. We trust, however, that 
those who, through ignorance or thoughtlessness, 
have encouraged it, will take to heart the informa* 
tion which is here supplied to them, and will be no 
longer a party to the cruel oppression of the poor 
young women in their dressmakers' workrooms; 
we cannot believe that they will be so heartless as 
to resist the appeal now made to them. It would 
indeed be downright heartlessness to do so : we say 
this, because the remedy is in the hands of our 
English ladies. Legislation may do, and ought to 
do something ; but even the most stringent legisla- 
tion would be powerless unless each of tlie fair 
customers of the dressmakers of London determines 
that there shall be a reformation in the workrooms 
of the persons she employs, and that she will do 
her part to effect this reformation. We say to every 
lady who reads this little volume, Do not lay it 
down without resolving to exert yourself in the 
good work. Recommend others also to get the 
book, and to read it The authoress has described 
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what she has seen and known — she has set before 
you a succession of actual scenes in real life, 
most of which passed under her own eyes. ^ I 
have written,' these are her own words, 'to give 
some information regarding the grievances of 
milliners and dressmakers' assistants. I was for 
some years one of the many thousands toiling 
in a London workroom. I was an eye-witness of 
almost every fact I have related ; and that which I 
did not actually witness, was told to me by others 
with whom I was intimately acquainted, and of 
whose truthfulness I have not a doubt. 

* Nearly every incident which I have narrated 
happened within five years, and in two of the most 
respectable houses in London. . The principals of 
those .houses were women of strict morality, and 
their establishments better regulated than many of 
whom I have heard on good authority. 

'I have simply stated things as they are ; and I 
am well aware that I shall ^give umbrage to some 
persons, especially to some dressmakers, the heads 
of establishments ; but I would refer them and all 
my readers to one golden sentence spoken by the 
Up9 of Him who spake as never man spake ; one 
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maxim which if followed out into practice would 
soon make our business transactions what they 
ought to be — ^' Do unto others as ye would they 
should do unto you.* 
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THE STORY OF THOUSANDS. 



' Mamma, mamma ! what little rooms ! and how 
dark and dirty everything looks! I don't like 
London. O how dull we shall be when Clara goes 
away I Dear mamma, why must Clara go T 

' Hush, Fanny,' said her gentle, thoughtful sister, 
* mamma is very tired after her long journey ; she 
has a bad headache to-night. Come and help me 
to unpack the tea-caddy, and then we will have tea. 
London is warmer now than the country, and there 
were no leaves on the trees, and no flowers in oui 
dear old garden, when we took our last look of it 
this morning. I dare say we shall all be very 
comfortable, Fanny, in these little rooms, when we 
get used to them, with that bright fire, and our 
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work and our books, and with dear kind mamma. 
Don't distress mamma,' she added in a whisper, ^ by 
talking about what we hare left.' 

* No, Clara, I will not,' said the little girl, throw- 
ing her arms round her sister's neck ; ' but you must 
not go away,' she added, pressing her fair young 
cheek to her sister's. * Clara, I love you so very • 
much ; mamma will be so unhappy without you, and 
so shall I.' 

'But I am not going to-night, Fanny, nor to- 
morrow, nor this week ; and when I go, it will be 
but a little way off, and I am to spend every Sunday 
with you and dear mamma.' 

The widow and her two daughters were at the 
tea-table when old Mr. Thomson was announced. 
He was very grave, and his manner was cold and 
stiff when he entered the room. But after he had 
looked at the little group, and conversed with them 
for a short time, his heart wag softened. 

' This is a poor place for you, my dear,' he said 
kindly, addressing himself to his daughter-in-law ; 
' but it was your wish to be near your eldest girl, 
and I thought you would prefer being near her in n 
dark lodging in London to the prettiest and cleanest 
cottage in the country.' 

' Indeed I should,' said the widow. * It is a sad 
trial to part with Clara ; dear child, she has been a 
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great comfort to her father and to me, and she is a 
dutiful, obedient girl. But I could bear to part 
with her, if I were not so anxious about her just at 
present: she is so young, and so inexperienced, 
and, as I tell her, she is about to enter a situation 
where there will be much to try and to tempt her. 
Clara has got to be tried.' 

* How old are you, my child ?' said the old man, 
with a tenderness in his voice and manner that 
encouraged Oara, and he thought her a charming 
girl. 

'Not sixteen till next May, Sir,' she replied, 
gravely, the colour deepening in her cheek as she 
spoke. 

' You look at least two years older, child,' he 
said ; ' you are very tall and womanly, you are very 
like your poor father — God bless you ! And who 
are you, little one ?' he said, turning suddenly to hide 
the tears which had risen to his eyes, and laying his 
large shrivelled hand upon the golden hair of the 
little sister, * who are you — what is your name ?' 

* My name is Fanny,' she said, drawing nearer to 
him. ' Are you grandpapa, Sir ; are you my dear 
grandpapa ?' 

' Yes, I am ; and so you are to come and sit on 
ray knee.' 

* And to love you very, very much ; my d^«cc 
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papa told me you would love me — won't you love 
me very much, won't you ?' and she quietly took 
her seat in the old man's lap. 

He smiled and kissed the little rosy lips which 
the child held up to him. ' So they called you 
Fanny,' he said, thoughtfully ; ' they knew I loved 
that name ! and you will love your poor old grand- 
papa, Fanny ? Do you know, Fanny, I once had a 
little Fanny just like you, and I was very unhappy 
when she died and left me, and I did not think I 
should ever see her again in this world. But now 
you are come, and it seems to me as if my little 
Fanny has come again,' and the heart of the old 
man yearned over the young child. ' This darling 
child must not be shut up in these small dark rooms, 
my dear ma'am, or she will lose her bright health 
and spirits ; you must all come and stay with me, 
before Clara goes to Mrs. Morterton, and when the 
summer comes we must find another place for you, 
where she can have fresh air and something of a 
garden.' 

* And where my sister can come every Sunday ?' 
asked Fanny. 

' Yes,' he replied, ' where Clara can always come 
too ; we will take care to find just such a place for 
you all.' 

' That will be very nice, grandpapa ; won't it, 
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mamma — won't it, Clara ?' and the child kissed the 
old man's hand. She had won the old man's heart, 
for it was cold and callous when he entered that 
room. * Will you come again soon, grandpapa ?* 
said Fanny, as he departed. 

* Yes, my little Fanny, I will come again soon, 
God willing, and I will do what I can to make you 
all happy, for your father s sake and for your own.' 

Mr. Charles Thomson, the late husband of the 
poor widow, was the only surviving son of this old 
Mr. Thomson, — his excellent and dutiful son. He 
had been a surgeon, with a good practice in a country 
town, in the west of England. He had never dis- 
pleased his father, except by his marriage with the 
pious and portionless wife, whom he had preferred 
to a rich and vulgar-minded heiress, the ward of 
the old man. He had been very happy with his wife, 
living on the moderate income derived from his pro- 
fession ; but soon after the birth of their younger 
daughter Fanny, the days of darkness came. Those 
days commenced with the dangerous illness of Mr- 
Charles Thomson. He had caught a fever from 
one of his own patients. After many weeks of 
terrible anxiety, when no hope was entertained of 
his recovery, the fever was subdued, but it left the 
poor sufferer in a state of such extreme debility, not 
only of body but mind, that he was unable to return 
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to his professional duties. A partner was sought, in 
the hope that he might recover sufficiently after a 
time to take a share in his former business. But 
he did not recover : after some years of suffering, 
borne with humble and patient resignation to the 
will of his heavenly Father, and adoring faith and 
trust in his Divine Redeemer, he fell asleep never 
to awake in this body of death. He left his widow 
and his two orphan girls to Him whose gracious 
promise stands on record, for the consolation of his 
people : * Leave thy fatherless children, and let 
thy widows trust in me.' The partner proved an 
unprincipled and heartless man. The affairs of Mr. 
Thomson were found in a confused state, and the 
poor widow, with her two children, were left destitute, 
dependent on the father of her late husband. 
The old man had not seen his son for many years, 
and he had seldom written to him. He was sup- 
posed to be rich, but the love of money had hard- 
ened his heart ; and in his short, cold letters he 
made many complaints of the scarcity of money, 
and when occasionally he sent a small sum, he did 
it grudgingly. The dying appeal of his son, whose 
letter was sent by his desire to his father after his 
death, drew from the old man a promise, evidently 
an unwilling one, that he would see what could be 
done for the widow and her children ; and soon after 
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came another letter to the widow, saying that he had 
made arrangements with a Mrs. Morterton, a cele- 
brated dressmaker, to place his eldest granddaughter 
with her, as an apprentice ; and that he would take 
lodgings for herself and her youngest girl in London, 
unless she preferred remaining in the country on 
the allowance which he intended to give her of 
lOOZ. a-year. It was an ungracious letter, but the 
widow was thankful for it, and wrote gratefully to 
accept the offer he had made, and she set off the 
week after, as he had desired her to do, for London. 
But the churlish spirit of the old man was gone 
after his first interview with his daughter-in-law, 
and her two children. His heart was opened. He 
kept his promise to Fanny. He came two days 
after his first visits and in the following week the 
little party were removed from the dingy lodgings 
he had at first provided for them, to rooms in a 
more healthy neighbourhood, where, as he said, they 
might have something better than chimney-pots to 
look at, and where little Fanny might run and play 
about at her pleasure. Mr. Thomson had made 
arrangements with Mrs. Morterton to take Clara 
as an apprentice for three years. The premium was 
to be fifty guineas. Clara was a well-educated girl 
for her age, and this premium would have gone a 
great way towards completing her education, so as 
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to fit her for turning it to some account which 
would have been more congenial to their feelings ; 
but she and her mother had not ventured to 
object to the old man's decision. The anticipations 
of Clara, however, were not of a joyous cast, re- 
specting her purposed change in life. Tender, 
affectionate, and home-loving, she rather dreaded 
being cast among total strangers. But she resolved 
to do her best, and endeavour to benefit herself as 
much as possible; and trusting to future pro- 
vidences to prevent the necessity of her remaining 
longer than the term agreed upon, she prepared for 
her change with as cheerful a face as possible; 
beguiling the time, by making wondrous excursions 
into the future, for the special edification of little 
Fanny, who could not see the necessity for her 
sister living entirely away from home ; and who, 
if she had not been prevented, would have made 
another appeal to her * dear old grandpapa,' as she 
called him, to interpose his power and prevent the 
separation. 



CHAPTER II. 

INTRODUCTION TO A HOUSE OF BUSINESS AND ITS 

PRINCIPAL. 

* There is to be a new arrival to-night,* said a 
forewoman to a score of girls, in a London work- 
room. 

* Oh, is there ? Is it to be caps or bonnets, dar- 
lint?' said a rosy laughing girl, fresh from Ireland. 

* Or dresses ?' chimed in another, — * just to help 
me finish this new Parisian dress. 1 have only just 
unpacked it, I assure you, my lady, and that 
accounts for its being a little creased. Well, yes, 
it is rather expensive. But the Custom-house duty 
raises the price considerably. And then, you know, 
its pure French style is another reason why it is a 
little more than you usually give,' said the young 
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lady, mimicking the person in whose house she was 
residing. * Will that do, Miss Smith ? Don't you 
think Mrs. Morterton will engage me to wait on 
the ladies in the show-room this season?' 

* Of course ; especially as you can enlighten them 
as to what transpires behind the scenes. Mrs. Mor- 
terton will then be able to give us a holiday for 
good, and reside in some other place at other 
people's expense, — at least so she would tell us.' 

* But what about this stranger ? Who is she, and 
where does she come from ?' 

* Well, she is a country-girl, I am sorry to say. 
For they do not stand the season so well as Lon- 
doners ; having generally been used to purer air, 
and more exercise, especially when they have been 
brought up as she has been.' 

* Is she anything out of the common ?' 

* Nothing very particular, certainly. Her father 
was a surgeon of some considerable practice, and 
moved in the best society the country-town could 
boast. She has of course been carefully brought 
up, and used to many comforts which we know of 
only by name, or some remote experience. Through 
mismanagement, or the treachery of a false friend, 
they now have nothing but what her grandfather 
chooses to give them, and he is placing her 
here. Of course Mrs. Morterton has stood out for 
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a good premium ; and I don't blame her either, 
when she can get it* So we must make the best of 
it If she is a good girl, I should not wonder if we 
give her a treat to see the sun rise some moin- 
ing/ 

' Is she to get up, or sit up, to see it rise. Miss 
Smith r 

^ Just as if I could tell ; that must depend on 
circumstances ; but probably both.' 

A loud laugh followed this would-be-witty remark, 
from as many as dared join in it with due regard 
to the dignity of the lady herself. 

* Now, Miss Harrison,' said a loud, harsh voice ; 
* have you done that work ; I declare you have been 
long enough to have done it twice over.' 

* O Miss Smith, how can you say so ! I may 
have been rather long over it, but my eyes ache so 
that I can scarcely distinguish one thread from 
another. I wish you would be kind enough to give 
me a change of work for a little time, just to relieve 
them. You know we have commenced late hours 
rather soon this season.' 

* It is no worse for you than for others ; and you 
know. Miss Harrison,' said she, with emphasis, ^if 
you cannot do what is required of you, I must speak 
to Mrs. Morterton; for I will not go down stairs 
and get such scoldings, on account of insufficient 
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work done, without stating the inefficient hands that 
I have up stairs. So there's an end of it' 

' Cruel, cruel !' murmured the unfortunate of- 
fender, who, by this time, was sobbing as if her 
heart would break, ^ when she knows that she has 
given me the closest work she could find, ever since 
I offended her a month ago.' 

*Why, what did you do to make her so vin- 
dictive ?' said one of her companions. 

* Don't you remember, when Lady Melton's dress 
came back, I said I thought it was through some 
mistake of hers ; and so it proved. I am sure I 
would not have said so but in self-defence.' 

* Well, never mind ; if you give way to fretting, 
it will make your eyes a great deal worse — perhaps 
produce inflammation, and then you'll be in a fix. 
For though Mrs. Morterton is tolerably kind when 
we are quite well and all goes on pretty smoothly, 
you know, if we are ill she suddenly discovers that 
it is not her place to look after us ; and the servants, 
she says, " Poor things I they have enough to do ;" 
and so between them we £a.ll to the ground. I 
grant the servants have enough to do — rather too 
much, like oiu^elves, sometimes — but it makes me 
question the genuineness of her sympathy for them, 
when it can only be elicited by the indisposition of 
some of us poor creatures, who are worked nearly 
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to death in her work-room. There, will that do 
for the lady ? I am sure you are quite welcome if 
it will/ and the kind-hearted girl, who had taken 
the work from her hands^ returned it to her sorrow- 
ing companion, neatly finished — the temporary ab- 
sence of the lynx-eyed Miss Smith having enabled 
her to do it without discovery. 

* Young ladies,' said Mrs. Morterton, who now 
entered, speaking in her blandest tones, ^I have 
come to introduce Miss Thomson to you. I am 
siu*e you will do all you can to make her welcome 
among you. My dear, this is my work-room, and, 
the young ladies,' — and immediately a fair girl of 
about fifteen entered, clad in the deepest mourning. 
She was tall, and slightly formed. Ringlets of rich 
auburn hair fell in clustering profusion round her 
slender throat ; her deep blue eyes were fiill of 
modest sweetness, her calm open brow, and the 
timid blush which sufiused her pale cheeks^ 
heightened the feeling of involuntary admiration 
with which they all regarded her. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Morterton had commenced a 
general survey of the room ; not that she could, 
like a celebrated traveller, lay claim to all she 
surveyed, and suddenly turning round to the * new 
comer,' said, in a brisk voice — ' You have just come 
at the right time ; we are getting extremely busy, 
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and you will have to buckle-to. Not afraid of work, 
are you ?' she cried, meeting the timid glance poor 
Clara gave her, who was not accustomed to quite 
so energetic a view of human life. 

* No, ma'am,' was the quiet response. 

* Oh I I thought you were ; not but that we shall 
be able to shake it out of you in a little time, 
shan't we. Miss Smith ?' and the two laughed as if 
it would be highly amusing. *And now, young 
ladies,' said Mrs. Morterton, *one word to you 
generally : the season is commencing, and I must 
have more work done than you have been in the 
habit of doing lately, or I shall certainly go to rack 
and ruin, and if you cannot do more work in the time, 
why, you must get up earlier, and sit up later, that's 
all. What hours do you work now. Miss Smith T 

' From seven till ten.' 

* Seven till ten; well then, you had better work 
from six till eleven : cook shall get your breakfast 
by half-past seven, instead of eight o'clock, and 
supper at nine instead of waiting till you leave off. 
I am sure I am always willing to do my utmost to 
promote your comfort in every way, so the least you 
can do is to get the work out of hand as quickly as 
possible. I expect a great deal more to do, and 
must manage not to let it get ahead. Now, Miss 
Smith, I leave it to you to see that my orders are 
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carried out, as you know I wish them to be, and if 
any are refractory, why just let me know, and I'll 
make a speedy alteration.' This was said in a 
sufficiently significant tone to intimate to one or 
two, that complaints had been made of their mur- 
murings — murmurings which had been drawn forth 
from them by the terribly long hours of work, even 
at the risk of a sudden dismissal. Having delivered 
this long speech, intoning her words, and noting the 
eflFect on each individual, she departed, not without 
casting a glance at Clara, (who was becoming more 
and more astonished the longer she sat there,) in- 
tended to impress her with the idea that she was 
taking an immense interest in her welfare. 

Away she sailed, in all the glory of satin and 
lace — not to name ornaments of considerable value 
— to repose on the sofa after the fatigues of the 
day, having risen some three hours after the wearied 
girls of her establishment, and almost always retir- 
ing somewhat earlier. 

* George I' 

* Yes, ma'am ?' 

* Tell cook to get the " young ladies' " supper ; 
and she must not send up so much cheese and 
butter, I can't afford it ; and the table beer goes 
very quickly : do the young ladies drink it all ?' 

* Ob yes, ma'am, we has porter in the kitchen. 
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They say they are so thirsty, comiDg out of the hot 
work-room.' 

* Well, I am not going to pay for such extrava-* 
gance. Tell cook to send up one jugful, and she 
must not let them have any more ; if they waot 
more they must buy it for themselves. Bring up 
my jsupper.' 

* What will you have, ma'am ?' 

* Oh ! the remains of the fowl I had for dinner, 
and a bottle of pale ale — yes, and a little hot 
water, for some spirits. If cook has a jelly ready 
she may send that up too ; I feel faint, after my 
day's work. Minnie, darling I* she exclaimed to a 
lady-like looking girl who now entered the room, 
' where have you been all this time ?' 

' In the work-room, mamma ; I wanted to see the 
new-comer. Is she not pretty ?' 

*Now, Minnie, have I not told you, over and over 
again, I would not have you going into that work- 
room. It will send you into a consumption, as sure 
as possible. I strictly forbid you entering it after 
five in the evening; the air is too impure for a 
delicate girl like you, and at your age too, only 
seventeen — you really will break my heart if you 
are so wilful/ 

' Now, mamma, how can it hurt me, when I only 
go in for a little while just to see the girls ? If I 
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sat tbere now as many hours as they do, I dare say 
I should become as pale as Annie is. What a rosy- 
cheeked girl she was when she came — and how like 
a ghost she has become ! What is the cause of it, 
mamma, do you think — ' 

* Oh, I don't know — how should I ? There, have 
a glass of wine, and a biscuit, and be off to bed 
with you, da' And in a few moments Mrs. 
Morterton was lost in the contents of her newspaper. 
An advertisement now attracted her attention — 

*The friends of a young lady, an orphan, are 
desirous of placing her in a quiet, respectable house 
of business, where late hours are avoided, and where 
she will enjoy the comforts of home. A premium 
will be paid.' 

*That is just the thing! I can accommodate 
another apprentice nicely, and the premium will be 
useful. And as for late hours, I never work the 
girls, if I can help it But I will promise that she 
shall always go to her room at ten o'clock the first 
season. I will write to-morrow morning the first 
thing. How glad I am that I took up the paper.' 

* This way. Miss Thomson ; you are to be my 
sleeping companion, I believe ; this is our room.' 
Clara looked ; for the words of Mrs. Morterton to 
her mother still sounded in her ears, — that she 
would enjoy many of the comforts of home; and 
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nothing she had as yet seen could bear the slightest 
comparison even to the humble home she had just 
quitted. The room contained two beds, and was 
exceedingly small ; each bed designed to accommo- 
date two persons. A more comfortless place could 
not well be imagined. Everything was extremely 
plain-looking, or rather bare, and anything but clean. 
* Home comforts I' What a mockery I One of the 
girls flung herself into the * one ' chair of the apart- 
ment. Another on one of the beds, to rest, as she 
said, previous to undressing ; where sometimes she 
would fall asleep, only to wake at daybreak. She 
would then undress, and by the time she was asleep 
again would be aroused by Miss Smith, with the 
command to make haste and come down^ as there 
was a fearful lot of work to be done that day. Clara's 
companion seated herself on a box in one corner 
of the room to watch the proceedings, regardless of 
the fact, that the ' one ' candle per week was being 
consumed at an undue rate, while by its dim light 
Clara was making an attempt to read a few verses 
in her little pocket Bible, but concluded by indulg- 
ing in the luxury of a flood of tears. 

' That's right,' said one of the girls ; * you'll 
feel better now. I knew it was coming. You will 
get used to it in a few months.' 



CHAPTER III. 

THE LATE-HOUR SYSTEM A STUMBLING-BLOCK TO 
RELIGIOUS PROGRESS. 

* Do you think that you will keep that game on 
for any length of time ?' said one of the girls, a few 
nights after, as Clara produced her Bible, to read 
as usual a few verses. 

She looked surprised, not quite comprehending 
the question. 

* Because, if you do,' the speaker continued, * you 
will find yourself mistaken.' 

*Why, who will prevent me?' Clara asked, 
now perceiving the drift of the remarks. 

* No one will prevent you. But if you don't 
give it up pretty quickly it will be a wonder to 
me, that is all ; and you will be the first I have 
known who kept it on. You don't knovr ^^\. ^\\^\ 
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it is to work as if soul and body must part, and 
as if a fainting fit would be a blessing — nay, as 
if death would be a relief. But I do. It is not 
merely with our hands^ that we work, but with our 
heads, which makes it doubly worse.' 

Clara made no further remark, but on looking at 
the speaker saw her eyes filled with tears. She 
finished her reading, and returned to her own side 
of the room, feeling so weary that she almost feared 
that what the other had said would come true. 
She had seen and heard enough, during the short 
time she had been there, to convince her of the 
extreme difficulty there must be to maintain any- 
thing like religious life. In fact, it would be utterly 
impossible if that life could only be kept alive by a 
stated time for meditation morning and evening, no 
time for anything of the sort being given. What a 
mercy did she feel it, that the uplifting of the soul in 
adoration to God at any time, and in any place, 
was acceptable worship ! 

'Miss Green is most devout to-night,' said 
Clara's bedfellow, calling her attention to the fact 
that the young lady's devotions were longer than 
usual. Clara made no remark, but thought it 
would be as well if the speaker spent a little of her 
time in the same way. 

* Don't you understand me ?' she said presently. 
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* What do you mean ?' 

* Why I Miss Green has gone to sleep while saying 
her prayers. I wonder she does not give it up. I 
have given up saying mine long ago, for I used to 
do the same, but I cannot persuade her to follow 
my example. She says it is so wicked to go to bed 
without thanking God for the mercies of the day. 
And yet she goes to sleep on her knees, and 
catches violent colds in consequence. Besides, I 
can see no mercy in being made to work like very 
niggers. It is absurd to call that a mercy, so I 
don't pretend to do it. I don't mean to say that 
she says what she does not mean ; but I can't make 
out how she can think so at all — can you ? 

* Let us wake her.' 

* Pray don't, she will be cross all to-morrow, for 
she can't bear to be told that she fell asleep 
praying ; and certainly it does look queer. But 
before any one condemns us, I should like them to be 
a few months in our situation, and I warrant they'll 
be lenient enough to us then. Put out the light, 
will you?' 

* What 1 and leave her there.' 

* Of course ; we are limited to one candle a-week, 
and can't afford to burn it while folks are sleeping. 
She'll wake by-and-by, safe enough.* 

Clara, however, could not rest; and when her 
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companion was fast locked in slumber, she cau- 
tiously rose and touched the supposed sleeper to 
be quite sure of the fact; and then woke her, 
telling her she feared she would catch cold, and 
that no one knew that she had kept awake to 
prevent her being there too long. 

The girl was extremely grateful for the kindness, 
the more so as she had no fear of being laughed at, 
as she was sometimes most unmercifully. 



The ^ season ' was now fast approaching, and all 
looked forward to it with something like the feeling 
with which we anticipate the close of a year. 
There is a certain amount of work to be done, and 
all must throw heart and soul into it, no matter 
what the consequences may be to themselves. 
But then who will live to see its close ? or if they 
live, under what circumstances, and in what state, 
will they be found ? These questions are asked fre- 
quently by those who have a home to fly to in case of 
need, and kind friends to attend to their welfare, and 
remove them when signs of failing health appear. 
But there are thousands of these young people who 
come from distant provinces without a home or a 
friend in London. Many of them have been brought 
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up piously, and many of them, too, have moved in 
refined circles, the pride of their parents' hearts, who 
watched with the tenderest afiection the dawning 
talents and incipient charms of their much-loved 
child. But, alas ! affliction came, loss of friends and 
property, and she who was once the pride of her home, 
has now to turn out in the world, and seek some occu- 
pation by which she may gain her own livelihood, 
and perchance help the younger portion of the 
family. Under such circumstances, London is the 
first place thought of. Not for its advantages merely, 
but because in London none will know them, and be 
able to look down on them because of their altered 
condition. 

To the piously educated, a dressmaker's workroom 
is a trying ordeal. We have no sympathy with that 
sickly sentimentalism which assumes to itself the 
name of piety, but is little mpre than a name which 
cannot stand a stiff In'eeze of opposing opinions. It 
is to be readily distinguished from that which it 
counterfeits. The branches are self-confidence, the 
leaves self-praise, and the fruit betrays the hollow- 
ness of its trunk, and the rottenness of the soil in 
which its roots have struck. It is only a name, and 
like all mere names, worse than useless — positively 
injurious. With such we have nothing to do. But the 
fiinpere seeker after truth — inexperienced as youth 
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ever must be^ — ^is fearfully staggered by the incon- 
sistencies of older professors. These babes in know- 
ledge find it diflBcult to believe — as they are assured 
it is — that it is necessary to stoop to mean subter- 
fliges in order to succeed in business. An equivo- 
cation is not called a lie in business * parlance/ and 
a lie is not a bad thing when told for purely business 
purposes.. In fact, it is quite unavoidable. They 
must violate conscience in small matters if they 
would make anything of a figure in the world. It 
is positively necessary to work their assistants harder 
than many a galley-slave is worked ; and in addition 
to hard work, there is hard fare. They must sit, 
too, in crowded rooms, for business does not pay 
for better accommodation, and sleep in smal), 
low-roofed apartments, inhaling all the noxious 
gases which generate under such circumstances^ 
This is all needful, they are told, in order 
that they may be able to pay their way; and 
this is supported by words of Holy Writ, — ' Owe 
no man anything;' while they themselves are 
living in luxury, and x)ften in reckless extrava- 
gance. And to sum up all, the mockery is 
made complete in some houses, by calling them up 
to family prayers at the close of the day — ^that is, if 
business permit ; but in some instances, they return 
to their work for a time after prayers. Family 
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worship, indeed ! * We thank thee, O Father, for 
the favourable circumstances m which we are found, 
and the mercies of the day,^ is the prayer of such an 
one. ' Favourable circumstances !' Let the blood- 
shot eyes, the swollen limbs, the pale face, the 
emaciated form, the hectic flush, glassy eye, and 
hacking hollow cough of incipient consumption, with 
other evils, so numerous that their name is * legion,' 
proclaim throughout the length and breadth of 
Christendom *the favourable circumstances' in 
which these sacrificial offerings to the demands of 
fashion are found. In addition, too, and by no 
means the smallest part is the addition, think if 
there be angelic spirits hovering around that family 
altar, what a thick cloud of sadness must envelop 
them, weighing down their wings, rendering it 
difficult for them to rise to their heavenly heights, and 
strike their melodious notes anew, as they behold 
the mocking look — the scornful eye — the sceptical 
hearts — which such a course of conduct invariably 
produces in some characters. And oh ! methinks I 
hear the gentle voice of one * who spake as never 
man spake,' in mournfully melodious accents utter- 
ing these words of fearful significance, * It must needs 
be that offences will come, but woe unto that man 
by whom the offence cometh.' These people are 
candidates for heaven, but if heaven be the comple- 
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tion of what was commenced on earth — the per- 
fection of principles which were voluntarily adopted 
as the rule of life — their heaven must be in a 
different part of Gbd's universe to that which has its 
foundations laid m righteousness, the inhabitants of 
which commenced a life of hoUness here, and the 
lowest standard of whose conduct is to be found in 
the words, * Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.' 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE TENDER MERCIES OF AN EMPLOYER. 

* There is that bell again!' said little Annie 
Kobinson, as she stood panting for breath, waiting 
for a bonnet. * I declare I have not had a mementos 
rest to-day since ten o'clock this morning, and now 
it is four in the afternoon. Up and down stairs, up 
and down stairs. Annie, where's this ? and Annie, 
where's that ? till I really don't know which way to 
turn; and my side aches so violently, that I am 
sure I shall soon be ill. And then, girls, what will 
you do ? Come, I say, isn't that bonnet ready — 
the Parisian one, I mean ? Here's a game ! Lady 
St. Aubyn innocently thinks that I am getting it out 
of a case just arrived from Paris. Give me a bit of 
silver p^per, and tuck a little into that bow, will 
you, because things are always most carefully 
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packed to " cross the Channel ;" and pray give the 
strings a light roll up, that they may look curly, and 
as if just unrolled. There, that will do ;' and away 
she ran, holding her hand to her side, and coughing 
violently. 

*Well, I do think Annie is going into a con- 
sumption. Have you heard how she coughs at 
night ? She keeps me awake for hours sometimes, 
and when I tell her she should get something for it, 
she laughs, and says, "What's the use?" She 
would sooner die than stand the chance of working 
all her life as we do here ; and truly she has a 
harassing life of it, Mrs. Morterton is so un- 
reasonable. Expects her to rise when we do at six, 
or rather to be in the work-room by that time. She 
tnust work hard till nine, and then dress the show 
room. Wait all day, do the matching, clear the 
show-room, and then sit down to work as fresh as if 
she has had nothing to do the previous part of the 
day, and work on till late at night. It is positively 
cruel, that it is ; the poor child cries fit to break her 
heart about it.' 

* Why does she not tell her mother, and get her 
to speak ?' 

* Oh, Miss Thomson, you don't know, but I know, 
that it would be of no use at all to do that. You 
see, her mother is a poor woman, and the girl's 
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living is an object to her. Besides, there is no doubt 
that she thought she was doing a great thing for her 
child when she got her into a grand house of business 
like this, not at all reckoning what she would have 
to put up with; and if she were to make any 
complaint, Mrs. Morterton would only wave her 
hand majestically — ^for she is too great a lady to get 
into a passion, except on rare occasions — and say, 
" If you are not satisfied, why, take your daughter 
away ;" or she would quietly determine to keep her, 
in spite of all remonstrance, according to the 
humour she was in, or the value she attached to her 
services ; but this I am sure of, the poor girl cannot 
stand it much longer. What a thing it is not to be 
able to pay a grand premium !' 

* Was there no premium paid ?' 

* No ; that is how it is she has so much running 
about. Her parents could not afford to pay the 
premium ; so she is placed here for five years in- 
stead of three. The extra two years she has to 
" wait" — that is, do all the fagging, — in lieu of the 
money, and the last three, she is to sit down to the 
business, at least so the bargain runs ; but if she 
is here, she will find it somewhat difficult to sit 
down as they call it, for when they are used to one 
person's waiting they do not like them to give it up. 
So it is rather hard to get free.' 
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* Well, Annie,' said Miss Smith, in an untisually 
gentle tone, as the girl re-entered the room, * how 
pale you look 1 Did you have any dinner to-day ? 
I do not remember to have seen you at the 
table/ 

* Dinner I no. I could not touch it. The very 
smell was quite as much as I could stand. It'd 
mutton — ^mutton — high, half-done mutton, day aftei^ 
day. It makes me sick to think of it. I declare,- 
said she, laughing, *I shall be quite ashamed to 
look a sheep in the face. I had a bit of bread, 
Miss Smith, and went to lie down for a few moments, 
after the fatigue I had been undergoing. I am sure 
the treadmill would be nothing to it.' 

* Well, but child, if you don't get your meals, 
how are you to do your. work? I shall speak to 
Mrs. Morterton about it.' 

* Pray don't ; it will do no manner of good, I 
assure you. I could not have eaten the dinner if I 
had been there.' 

' Miss Thomson, Mrs. Morterton says will you be 
kind enough to help me clear this evening ?' 

With joy Clara assented, only too glad to get 
out of that stifling room, in which she had been 
sitting hard at work since six that morning — and 
there was not the slightest chance of leaving it till 
after midnight: this, in sultry weather, was any- 
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thing but pleasant, but of course there was no help 
for it. 

* Well, Clara,' said Mrs. Morterton, as the two 
girls entered the show-room, *you are not looking 
so blooming as when you came, and so I thought, 
for a little change, you would not mind helping 
Annie clear a little, especially as I want her to get 
to work quickly this evening; and the exercise 
will do you good, I'm sure.' 

Clara thanked her, but thought an hour's walk 
would have been more to the purpose. She did not, 
however, regret the change, as she was glad to make 
herself useful, and at the same time lighten the 
labour of poor Annie, whose gentleness won upon 
all with whom she had to do, save the one who had 
it in her power to benefit her, by rendering her toil 
less wearisome. 

*We shall soon have done,' said Annie, after 
initiating her companion into the mysteries of putting 
away caps so that they come out ' quite fresh ' in the 
morning ; and bonnets, so that they come out * new ' 
again, though they have been daily exposed to the 
air for at least two or three months, and tried on 
ladies' heads as many times as would suffice some 
persons to wear one out. 

' You are not tired, are you ?' 

* No,' said Clara ; *I am only too glad to come 
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down and help you. I hope I may come again. I 
like it much. Have you anything pretty to show 
me?' 

Annie went on tiptoe to the door, and then re- 
turned. — * I don't think there is any one in the way, 
so I'll show you a grand new dress and bonnet that 
came from Paris.' 

* Did they come from Paris ?' 

' Yes these did ; they are patterns. We make 
dresses, and bonnets, and caps from patterns, and 
sell them for real French. And one day, what do 
you think ? I nearly let it out.' 

' Let what out ?' 

* Why, that the tilings were being made upstairs. 
I had not been here long, and Mrs. Morterton 
said, " Annie, just go up-stairs, and ask for the blue 
bonnet — the French one." I, not knowing how the 
people were to be deceived, came down with a 
bonnet in my hand, and told her that Miss Jones 
had just finished it, wishing her to understand that 
I thought the young lady had made a mistake in 
giving me that one. Fortunately, the lady was at 
the other end of the room, talking to some one else, 
and did not hear me. But you should have seen 
Mrs. Morterton look at me ! — her eyes were like 
two daggers, I can tell you. And after they 
were gone, did not I catch it, that's all I She 
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told me I was a bom idiot, and all sorts of 
things.' 
^ * Do you make Court-dresses here ?' 

^ No, we do not ; and I am rather glad of it ; for 
though we work hard, I somehow think we should 
m that case work harder. I have a cousin in one 
of those Court-houses, and they have an awfiil time 
of it, I can tell you.* 

*What can that noise be upstairs? — such a 
tramping of feet! — and I thought I heard a 
groan.' 

^ Oh, it is some one fainting, I dare say. Don't 
look so white over it. I have seen three and four 
faint, one after the other; and then a fifth has 
given us a turn at hysterics.' 

* You are joking, Annie.' 

* Not I ; it is all true. It is no uncommon thing 
here, in the season especially. Mrs. Morterton 
thinks nothing of it. She only says, '' Poor things ! 
carry them away ; they will be better presently," 
and goes on with what she was doing as uncon- 
cernedly as if a fly had just touched her face, so 
of course we dare not take any notice of it.' 

* But then, people don't faint if they are quite 

w^ur 

* No ; but you don't think any of us are quite 
well, do you ? You may be, for you have not had 
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much of a trial yet ; but I should not wonder if yott 
are the only one who can boast perfect health in 
the house. Come to have three or four years of it, 
and you will know something of it then.' 

*Well, young ladies, I should think you are 
settling the affairs of the nation down here. Have 
you not heard the commotion upstairs ?' 

* What commotion ?' 

^ Miss Harrison has fainted, and we cannot bring 
her too, so we have sent for the doctor. Even 
Mrs. Morterton looks frightened about it, though 
she is very cross, and says we must get on with our 
work, there's no time to spare for sick people, and 
it is quite enough to have one ill, and the time lost, 
without all the rest staring on. You see the doctor 
will be at her again about the late bom's. Tliat's 
where the shoe pinches.' 

* Ain't you glad ? — I am ! 'saidAnnie, clapping her 
thin white hands, though she could not laugh much 
about it, for if she did, it made her cough very bad 
directly, and hurt her chest. 

By the time they returned to the work-room the 
* cause of the commotion ' had been remov(;d to her 
bed-room, and Mrs. Morterton was depicting the 
chances of the girl's illness. It was so extremely 
inconvenient just then, while she was busy, too. 
However^ it was no fault of hers, she was sure, and 
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therefore she must get some one else in her place, 
if she did not recover in a day or twa 

*Did you get any beef-tea, cook, for Miss 
Harrison ?' 

* No, ma'am, you did not order me to make any.' 

* Oh ! did'nt I ? Well, I forgot it, I suppose. 
Never mind, take her up a little of this meat, it is 
very nice ; I dare say she can eat it. It was only a 
fainting fit; the doctor says that she has been 
worrying about something. It is very tiresome that 
people will worry when my work is to be done. It 
always happens so, and so much as I do to make 
every one happy about me. It is quite an affliction 
to me. I am sure,' said she, looking down the 
dinner-table, quite pitifully, *if I were in your 
places, with all the comforts you enjoy, I should do 
all I could to please, and give myself no trouble 
about anything but the work. — What is it, cook ?' 

* Miss Harrison says she cannot touch the meat, 
ma'am, and she is sure she is going to be ill — she 
has been getting worse since yesterday — and I 
think so too,' added the woman, * she is so feverish.' 

* Feverish, did you say ?' exclaimed Mrs. Mor- 
tinton, for the slightest approach to real illness 
always frightened her. * Feverish, did you say ? 
Oh, my darling child I — Miss Harrison must be 
removed instantly ; tell John to call a cab. My 

D 2 
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dear Miss Smith, just see that she is put intoat 
safely, and sent to her — but she has no friends — 
well then she must go to lodgings ; I cannot let her 
stay here, that's certain/ 

'Has she money to pay for lodgings?' said Miss 
Smith, suggestively. 

^ Oh ! I am sure I don't know ; she has had tbn 
pounds a-year from me for the last twelvemonth ; 
you had better ask her, and if not she must go 
to an hospital ; I won't have her here.' 

And to an hospital ^he went. A poor friendless 
girl, who had been reduced to that state through 
over-work. The only assistance her employer ever 
gave was to pay the cab-fare, when conveyed from 
her * comfortable home ' to the house where there 
was less talk, but more of the genuine milk of 
human kindness. 

^ It is hard to advise,' said the nurse, a kind 
motherly woman ; * but I should say, never enter 
that woman's house again ; the wretch who could 
work you at that fearful rate, and then pack you 
out of the place in that fashion, and without as- 
certaining whether you really were as bad as you 
seemed. However, don't fear I you want rest and 
nourishment, and you will soon get round again. 
If your constitution was as delicate as some girls' 
I've seen, I would'nt give a straw for your life. 
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What I am most concerned about is your poor eyes ; 
what will you do with them ? I think a respectable 
service would be far better, where though you 
would have your day's work to do, you would be 
sure of the night's rest, and good wholesome food 
into the bargain.' 

The poor girl burst into tears again, for though 
poor and friendless now, she could remember the 
time when she played about a happy child at home, 
with servants to wait on her ; and now to think of 
its being proposed that she should become a servant, 
was more than she could bear. Still she knew this 
was foolish pride, for was not a servant, who did her 
duty in that station, as good as any other person^ 
nay, far better than those who filled higher positions, 
but who have obtained them by overreaching, and 
imposing on those whom they employed? * Those 
who will be rich fall into a snare,' and surely honest 
service was better than the condemnation of the 
* Great Judge.* Still the poor girl could not bring 
her mind to like the idea. The terrible injustice 
and inhumanity of her late employer rankled in her 
breast, and who can wonder at it ? 

* Here, dear heart,' said the nurse, returning 
with some nice beef-tea, * you never had anything 
half so good as that, I'll warrant, at yonder house. 
Don't fret; I've got children of my own; 1 know 
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what you are thinking about. It is hard for young 
people to realize the fact that they must move down 
a step in the world ; but surely it is better to do 
that than get a living out of the flesh and bones of 
other people !' 



CHAPTER V. 

SLIPPERY PATHS. 

' Ye gentle Cynthias of the shop, take heed 
What dreams ye cherish, and what books ye read/ 

* Well, now, that is a beautiful book ! such a lovely 
finish to it ! How nicely she escaped from that bad 
man who had been plotting her ruin, and so near as 
she was to being caught. It is quite exciting, only 
I wish it had finished up with a wedding, and all 
that' 

* What does " all that " mean, Addy ?' 

* Oh 1 cake and orange-blossom, prancing horses, 
and handsome carriages, and grand ladies richly 
dressed, and — nice handsome young men.' 

* Which last is the most important in the whole 
concern, like a lady's postscript. Isn't it, eh, 
Addy ?' 

* Well, now, that sleeve is frightful, I am sure 
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Mrs. Morterton will have it taken to pieces in no 
time — and it has taken me a long time to make — 
don't you think so, Miss Smith ?' 

* Can't say,' was the laconic reply *but if she 
does, I am sure it will not banish the contents of a 
certain letter that came to-day, addressed to Miss 
Adelaide Qrahame.' 

The cheeks of Miss Addy, as she was familiarly 
called, instantly became crimson. She did not know 
but that she was believed when she said the letter 
came from her brother ; but this quiet remark put 
her off her guard, and furnished presumptive evi- 
dence to the contrary. 

' I said so,' said one of the girls, when Addy had 
left the room. 

* Said what ?' 

* That that letter never came from her brother. 
She is not deep enough to conceal her feelings, and 
I really do think that it came from a very gentle- 
manly young man who spoke to her in the Park a 
few Sundays since.' 

* In the Park ; — was she alone ?' 

* No, not alone, but she was the only one ad- 
dressed. You see she is very pretty, and looks 
extremely well when dressed ; and her manners are 
so simple and interesting, I don't wonder at her 
attracting notice. And then, too, she is so unsus- 
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pecting, you might almost do her a mortal injury, 
and she would think it an accident. She invests 
all with her own guilelessness of thought and 
action.' 

'Well, hut what did he say?* sdd a dozen 
voices. * Let's hear, do.' 

* Oh I nothing much ; — told her she was pretty, of 
course, and that it was a shame to make her work 
so hard, and that if he had his way she should be 
better treated ; of course he found out who she was, 
and where she came from while he sauntered 
leisurely by her side ; and she, simple child, thought 
as she had a companion, there was no harm, it was 
only a bit of fun. I gave her a good talking to 
about it, but I fear the caution came too late. I am 
greatly mistaken if that letter is not from him.' 

* I have brought you some news,' said Addy, 
having returned to her seat. ' Now girls, guess.' 

* Cold meat for supper ?' 

* No ; you don't say so I what sad extravagance ! 
Why, we had that a week or two ago. Do you 
want to send the mistress to the workhouse ?' 

^ I thought she was in one.' 

' So she is, but as mistress, which makes a 
difference, you know. Well, first of all look here,' 
and she held up the remnants of silk of which the 
sleeve had been composed. 
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^ But that has nothing to do with us. Do tell 
us what you mean I' 

*Mrs. Morterton ^ys/ continued she, quite 
composedly, ' that her ladyship would never darken 
her doors again if she were to send such sights of 
things home as I took down to her ; and as you are 
all very good girls, you may have the extreme 
felicity of sitting up a little later to-night, and the 
bell will ring at five in the morning.' 

* The bell ring, Addy T 

* No, not the bell ring ; what am I thinking 
about? We are to be called at five ; the ringing 
of the bell would let all the neighbours know what 
hours we poor slaveys are obliged to work, and 
that would never do.' 

And as Addy had stated, they worked on till 
after twelve that night. Sultry as was the weather, 
the window shutters were tightly closed; it was 
said to exclude draughts, but in reality to prevent 
the glare of gas light from intimating to any passer- 
by that business was sufficiently urgent to require 
them to toil on till that hour of the night. 

* Well, I should like a little room to move,' said 
one, on whose temper the long' hours were begin- 
ning to operate rather unfavourably. ' You always 
take more than your share. How am I to tack out 
my work straight, I should like to know?' 
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* Now, don't be cross. I shall break my heart if 
you are.' 

* Cross, indeed ! I wonder who could help it, 
working these unreasonable hours ? I am sure no 
angel could stand it quietly. In fact, I don't think 
we ought to stand it ?' 

* Well, why do you ?' 

* Because I can't help it. If I were to speak, not 
one of you but what would desert me, though you 
all think as I do. Treacherous creatures are ye all.' 

* Try us. Let us make a round-robin like the 
sailors, and you present it at head-quarters, will 
you?' 

* No ; for when I spoke about the miserable 
dinners on Sundays, you all left me, though it was 
a perfectly just thing to speak about. They have no 
right to^ employ us all the week, and not give us a 
home on Sundays — and a proper one, too — but just a 
makeshift dinner, as much as to say, " You shan't 
say that I do not give you a dinner on Sundays, but 
1 will do it as cheaply as possible." But it really 
does make me quite wild to work these long hours. 
What's that ? Only Clara Thomson fainting. She 
has begun early, has she not ? She has not looked 
well lately. The long hours are trying her ; but 
she will get used to it like the rest of us.' 

In the midst of the hubbub, which — as it was the 
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first time she had fainted, was rather excessive— in 
walked Mrs. Morterton, having been waked out of 
her first sleep to see what was the matter. Her 
appearance, robed in white, startled Clara, who was 
just recovering from the swoon, and sent her off 
again, and when she again recovered, she was quite 
light-headed. 

* It wants a few minutes to one,' said Mrs. Morter- 
ton ; * but I suppose you won't settle down to work 
quietly again to-night ; so you had better clear all 
of you.' No second order was needed, and Mrs. 
Morterton, having stood by to see that every article 
was put in its place, and every pin picked up, 
retired again to rest. 

To Adelaide Grahame the time had not been so 
long. Other thoughts were engaging her attention 
than would have pleased the heads of the establish- 
ment, no one being expected to think of anything 
but work — ^work — work — everlasting work. 

* Addy, what are you doing ?' said a stern, harsh 
voice in the course of the evening; ^making that 
sleeve upside down ?' 

The stem harsh voice called her back to the dull 
realities of life ; but she only smiled, and coolly 
proceeded to alter it with the most perfect non- 
chalance. A little before, and she would have been 
frightened almost into a flood of tears. 
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How is it that the slightest iDtimation of the 
possession of personal attractions, whether true or 
false, so quickly produces an unbecoming confidence 
in manner ? 

' O, wad some Pow'r the giftie gie ns, 
To see oursels as others see us — 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion !' 

How quickly should we then discover the immense 
superiority of moral over physical beauty ! Alas ! 
alas ! that the errors of early training so frequently 
render us blind to it now. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A THOROUGH WOMAN OF BUSINESS. 

* Work, work — ^work, — 
Till the brain begins to swim/ 

* You will not disappoint me, will you ? The time 
is rather short, I know,' said the lady, playing with 
the tassel of an elegantly-fringed parasol, and survey- 
ing her own beautiful features admiringly in an 
enormous pier-glass; *but I have been so much 
engaged since I had the invitation. I have been to 
'a horticultural fete and a public breakfast, and 
could not conveniently come before. Besides, Mrs. 
Wynn Jones %aid you never disappointed any one, 
however short the time might be, and that was a 
great inducement for me to try you. I hate to be 
disappointed. In fact, it is a principle of mine 
never to employ unpunctual people. It is a species 
of falsehood, you know, and not to be tolerated for a 
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moment. What is the price of that elegant morning 
cap, and that bonnet? Very cheap, Tm sure. 
Well, I will see how the dress suits me, and if I 
like it, I will do all I can to recommend you.' So 
saying, the noble beauty stepped into her luxurious 
carriage, and rolled off, wondering how Mrs. 
Morterton could keep such pale, sickly-looking girls 
about her, and hoped she did not keep them at work 
very long hours. It must make them very tired. 

* Bless me I* said Annie ; ' Mrs. Morterton will 
surely break the wire of that bell.' 

^I want Miss Smith,' said Mrs. Morterton, to 
the breathless waiter. 

Miss Smith found her employer all excitement. 

^The Honourable Miss Danson has just been 
here, and given an order for a ball dress to be worn 
the day after to-morrow. It is to be a perfect 
picture — ^blue and silver. Now, how shall it be 
made ?' 

The unfortunate Miss Smith looked aghast ! 

* Have you forgotten, ma'am, the four dresses for 
the breakfast to-morrow morning, and the ten for 
the fete on the following day, and not a stitch in one 
of them ? I'm sure I don't know how they are to 
be done, let alone undertaking to do more/ 

* Miss Smith,' said Mrs. Morterton, imperiously, 
* when I decide that work is to be done, it shall be, 
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and there most be no question about it, or I must 
change hands. I am not sufficiently unbusiness- 
like to tell a lady that I have so much work in the 
house that I cannot undertake her order, of course 
not. So you must get up — sit up — in fact, do any- 
thing, but the work must be done somehow or other. 
And now to the discussion as to what it will be best 
to make this dress of: and now,' said she, as calmly 
as if no angry wave had ever ruffled her ever- 
flowing sea of business calculations, ' sky-blue crape, 
trimmed with soft white roses and silver fringe, will 
look Veil ; yes, and a little of the last new trimming 
from Howell and James's will look well too. No 
expense is to be spared. I am very glad she came 
for this dress ; it will be an introduction to her large 
and well-connected circle of friends. I wonder 
where she has her Court dresses made ? I have a 
great mind to have a coat of arms of some sort put 
up. It will look well, and of course procure me 
^ome distinguished customers. But I must not dis- 
appoint — that is the secret of success. Miss Smith ; 
however short the notice may be, never disappcmt. 
You are too soft-hearted for a work-room. You 
should take no notice of complaints of any description. 
Never see pale faces; take no notice whatever of 
head-aches, side-aches, and finger-aches ; and as to 
fainting fits, why girls find it convenient to faint 
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sometimes — as well as to go into hjrsterics— just to 
create a sensation, you know. It is usual with 
them. You never faint. And I — why, I have 
the cares of the business, and the responsibility of 
all these young people. It would be no wonder if I 
did faint sometimes. Yes, — pale azure, silver, and 
soft roses, with the dew on them, will look well, and 
a few silver leaves will be an improvement Don't 
you think so ? I'm sure you will say my taste is 
excellent.' 

* Yes, ma'am, nothing could be better.* 

^ Just have a glass of wine before you go up 
stiurs, you look a little tired — it will freshen you 
up. And now,' said she, coaxingly, ^ get the girls 
on with the work like wild-fire, will you, there's a 
good creature ? Any of them refractory, eh ?' 

* No, ma'am, they are pretty well ; only they 
grumble at the long hours.' 

* Oh, do they ; well, they will have to grumble a 
little longer; and when the season is over I will 
dismiss those who grumble most, of course. Just 
now, for my own convenience, they shall stay ; but 
I'll not forget it. They will have to sit up either 
to-night or to-morrow night. I think you would 
have been obliged to do so, without this dress, but 
of course, now it is inevitable ; so smooth it over 
as well as you can, for those meddlers are 

E 
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abroad again, talking about the cruelty of keeping 
the girls at work so late. Just as if it was any 
business of theirs I and as if they were not far safer 
in our work-rooms than they would be if they had 
the time to themselves. They do benefit us now ; 
but if they had the time, they would neither benefit 
us nor themselves. Besides, it is right they should 
work. I am sure it cannot be helped, let these 
would-be philanthropists say what they like about 
it. Could I prevent this lady coming to-day, and 
ordering this dress ? And to have refused it would 
have been something considerable out of my pocket, 
to say nothing of future chances. It is not to be 
thought of for a moment And, by-the-bye, Miss 
Smith, I intend giving orders that if any of their 
friends come to see the young ladies, they are to be 
denied to them. I am not going to have my time 
wasted by their gossiping in the passage. And 
that will quite prevent any chance of these meddle- 
some folks making inquiries as to the hours of 
work; it isn't respectable. And now I come to 
think of it, you had better sit up to-night, at any 
rate. Those who look very tired can have an hour 
or two's sleep, because they will in that case do 
more afterwards than if they did not have it ; and 
then they can't say that they were kept up all 
night. Sunday is coming, and then they can sleep 
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Us inach as they like. I never make them work on 

Sunday ; so it is not so bad after all/ 

m mm m mm 

* Well, it takes two to make a bai^ain^ that's all 
I have to say about it. It is a great shame that we 
diiould have to work such disgraceful hours. And 
1 for oney vow that I won't do any more during the 
•whole night, than I could do, if I chose, in less than 
half the time. I have worked like a slave all this 
season; and instead of the hours getting better, 
they get worse. You .all know the proverb of the 
« wiUing horse," and I am not going to verify its 
statements any longer. Tread on a worm and it 
will turn ; so here goes !' — ^and flinging down her 
work, she quickly left the room. 

' In one of her wild moods to-night.' 
/ *Yes, indeed. I do wish we did not have to 
work such unreasonable hours; I don't care so 
much for myself, but I tremble to think what will 
become of her. Why, as we were coming along the 
other night, she looked at those unhappy creatures 
that walk the streets, and said she would rather fifty 
thousand times be one of them^ than slave as we do.' 

^ Oh,' said several, ^ she has often said as much as 
that in the work-room ; but do you think she means 
it?' 

^ I can't say that I think she means it at all 
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times ; but when she speaks so vehemently against 
the treatment we receive, I sometimes fear that she 
will allow herself to be led into that fearful way of 
living. And have you not noticed how much Addy 
is with her of late, and what an influence she seems 
to have over her? Addy is not the nice, open- 
hearted girl she was when she came, and whom we 
all felt we could love, but she is getting quite un* 
amiable, and always seems to have some private 
conference with Miss Wilson. It's a thousand pities 
they ever became so intimate. At any rate, whatever 
happens to them, I am sure Mrs. Morterton will 
\e greatly to blame, without wishing to burden her 
with any responsibility that rightly belongs to them.' 

* Well, Miss Wilson, are you better ? I suppose 
you have been praying ; you look quieter now.' 

* Praying ! well, I am the injured party, certainly. 
Not that I trouble Heaven with many prayers-— 
save for vengeance, which I am told is of no use, 
for that Heaven always pays in whatever coin it 
pleases, irrespective of our wishes. Still, I presume 
I have a greater right to pray than our lady-like 
employer. I should think she would be ashamed 
to pray. It would be an insult to suppose she did, 
only we know that oppressors generally fortify their 
position by an appeal to the inalienable rights of 
the employer over the employed. If they were 
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honest about it now, and said that we were slaves, 
and acted accordingly, why we could understand it, 
of course ; but, here they talk as if we were free to 
do as we please/ 

* Well, we are free ; are we not ?* 

' How can you talk so ? Now, you go and give 
notice to quit — but be straightforward about it, 
and if you are asked, " Why ?" just say, the hours 
of work are rather longer than you think it right to 
be required to work ; then go and get a situation, 
and send some person here after your character, 
«— and see if something would not be said to prevent 
your getting it. Nothing against your abilities 
of course. But simply, that on the occasion of 
a few extra hours' work being required, you gave 
notice. This would, to a certain extent, be 
true ; for our employer is too virtuous to tell lies, 
she only steals, and, like the vampire, sucks the 
very life-blood from our hearts/ 

' Miss 'y^lson, it is not right to vent your spleen, 
and take away Mrs. Morterton's character at this 
rate. I will not allow it any longer. If you don't 
like it, why leave at once.' 

' It is all very well for you to talk, Miss Smith. 
I excuse you, because you can't help it. You are 
bound hand and foot to Mrs. Morterton's interest ; 
and well she'll pay you, after all ! Just have a fit 
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of illnesd, and put her kindness to the test. Yes, it 
is just as I have often said before/ she continued, 
* those painted ladies who walk the streets are to be 
envied in comparison to us.' > 

*Miss Wilson, I will not have such immoral talk 
in the workrroomr You will corrupt all who hear 
you.* 

* Now, only to think of your talking such nonsense ! 
Don't you know, that the readiest way to corrupt 
people, i& to deprive them of their just rights ? Make 
them feel that they are the creatures of your willy 
and very soon they become regardless of all conse- 
quences, and fling the responsibility of all their bad 
acts on your shoulders, seeing you have taken upon 
yourself the right of employing all their time for 
your- enrichment ** Immoral," indeed I I should 
like to know which causes the most to sin, Mrs. 
Morterton by her actSj or 1 by my words ? It is 
said, " Actions speak louder than words." I always 
thought it meant, — ^most efifectually ; but I suppose 
I was mistaken. Miserable creatui^es ar6 ye all I 
Oh I there is a day of reckoning coming, some of 
our employers will tell us, for we go walking in 
the parks on the sabbath-day, instead of goings to 
church, as we ought to do. Now, girls, is it worse 
to walk in the park, and enjoy the green fields, and 
singing birds, than go to church, and go to sleep. 
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which I am sure many of us do, and cannot possibly 
help it ? How can we, completely worn out as we 
are ? The heat of the place, the comfortable seats, 
the pealing music, the solemn singing, and then the 
dead silence that prevails, broken only by the 
preacher's voice — ^and that frequently not too ener- 
getic. How, in the name of goodness, are we poor 
wretches to help it ? I am always ashamed when I 
do it ; so I stare at everybody and everything to 
prevent it, but it is all to no purpose, so I have 
given up going at all, as a rule. Well, girls, shall 
I go and make an appeal to the feminine heart of 
our employer, and represent to her that we are 
utterly unable to work ? I somehow think she 
must, like the famous Rip Van Winkle, have had a 
sleep, and imagines that we have shared the like 
luxury, seeing our countenances are somewhat 
changed since she last beheld them — a little more 
angelic, of course. Shall I go and undeceive her, 
by telling her, that instead of a sleep she only had 
a dose ? or must we work on, tlirough this weary, 
weary night T 



CHAPTER VII. 

SUPPERY PATHS — ANOTHER STEP DOWNWARDS, 

* Splendid girl that !' said two young men strolling 
down Regent Street, at a sufficiently slow pace 
to allow of a good stare at every passing woman ; 
no, not all, the old and decrepid were exempt — and 
so were the poor, unless they possessed the dan- 
gerous gift of personal beauty. * Splendid creature 
that !' in much the same tone as a fayourite horse or 
dog would have been spoken of. TTiey were 
dressed in the most elaborate style. 

*I declare she carries herself like a duchess! 
Let's follow. By Jove, they are watching us ! of 
course now we must follow — it is as good as an in- 
vitation. The angels!' 
, Meanwhile, Adelaide Grahame was urging Miss 
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Wilson to make greater haste, for the gentlemen 
were following them at as rapid a pace as their 
gentility allowed them to walk. ^ I am sure it was 
wrong/ said she, vehemently. 

* What's wrong ?' 

* To be looking after those gentlemen. I wish you 
had not done it. Make haste. But all chance of 
escape was impossible ; the gentlemen caught the 
^game/ as they termed it, and quickly commenced 
their plan of operations to get them into something 
like a conversation. Their general appearance and 
manners soon intimated to what class they belonged, 
and the young men finding their advances not 
really repulsed — ^by the elder one at least — ^per- 
suaded them to take their afternoon stroll in their 
company ; adding, with a wink at each other, that 
they would be much safer in their company than 
alone. After parading the fashionable promenades 
for a couple of hours, the whole party proceeded to 
a wellrfrequented restaurant for refreshment ; and 
when they parted, it was with mutual promises of 
an early meeting. 

* Well ! little one,' said Miss Wilson, *have you 
not enjoyed yourself very much ?* 

* Did you know them before they spoke to us?' 

* I knew them afterwards, and that is enough for our 
present purpose; — say, did you not enjoy yourself? 
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* It was very nice, but I did not like sitting in that 
place on Sunday, and the people stared at us so. 
Even the waiter looked scornfully at us.' 

* That is a fancy of yours — I have not enjoyed 
myself so much for a long time.' 

•Did you ever go before ?' 

* Yes, to be sure, but not with them. Sunday is our 
only day of pleasure. It is hard if we cannot enjoy 
ourselves then ! — Let those go to church who choose, 
I intend to spend my Sundays in a far di£ferent 
way I can tell you, as long as I have to work at 
the rate I do. Now just think how we have had to 
work during the last few months. Not a solitary 
hour have we had for any purpose whatever — but it's 
work, work, without intermission. I put my things 
away on Sunday night, and never take them out till 
Sunday morning again — It's horrible.' 

*But we must not do wrong,' said Adelaide, 
bravely ; ' and I do not think we have done right to 
day at any rate.' 

* You learned that at your mother's knee, little 
innocent, and so did I ; but home is one thing, 
and these genteel houses of "free slaves" is quite 
another. When we were at home we were treated 
like rational beings, and of course they reasonably 
expected rational acts from us, — ^but now the case' is 
widely diflferent. The question is not with our em- 
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plbyers, " What is it right for us to require them to 
do/' but, " Which mode of action will put the most 
into our pockets," — regardless of the consequences to 
us; while all the time they are hypocritically de- 
ploring the terrible effects of the " late-hour system.'* 
Generous creatures are they all ! Well, it is quite 
a comfort to me to know that some day they will 
meet with their deserts, as well as we. Oh, here is 
a church I — we'll go in and have a rest at any rate ; 
and mind, if I go to sleep don't wake me on any 
account. I want & little rest, to make up for last 
i^eek's deficiency. And mind, too,' she added, quite 
fiercely, *not a word, as you value my friendship, 
about where we have been this afternoon, or whom 
we have seen/ 

' And so it is ever : the strong oppress the weak, 
and the bold intimidate the young and inexperienced^ 
— ^binding the meshes of error and of sin around 
fliem sldWly, but surely ; strengthened in their bold 
and dark designs by the knowledge of the gross 
injustice perpetrated against them constantly by 
their so-called Christian employers. 

Addy kept the secret : would that at once she had 
stimmoned the courage to do what her conscience 
dictated, and freed herself from the net of the 
destroyer I 

* I have just such another as that little one caged 
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in a pretty villa in the suburbs of London/ said 
one of those fine gentlemen, when they had 
parted from Miss Wilson and Addy, — ' just such 
another ** little innocent," — had such a trouble 
to get her — couldn't for the life of me get over her 
scruples — though I told her it would be far better 
than the life of slavery she was enduring. And in 
fact she owned, that almost anything would be. 
better than that ; but still I had some difficulty in 
making her see that my way of remedying the evil 
was the best. What a fancy some girls have for a 
gold ring 1 — the little puss stood out for a wedding.' 
^ Marriage, eh ? lliat's good* Did she know 
who you were T 

* Not then. I should have lost her altogether if she 
had ; or if I could have succeeded in gaining a hear- 
ing, she would have gone stark mad for a coronet/ 

*But how did you manage with her?' 

*You don't know, of course. Well, gave her 

her choice at last, and she was glad to come to my 

terms.' 

* Well, I think I will try for the little one,' said 
the other, after a pause. ^ I like innocence. The 
other is too deep for me. I don't like deep women. 
But how can it be managed ?' 

* Easily enough. Let us write — we know their 
names, and where they live.' 
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As they were thus forming their diabolical plans, 
a chariot passed, and a beautiful ^1 leaned forward 
and bowed gracefiiUy to one of the gentlemen. 

* Your lordship wished to be introduced to my 
sister. Now is your time. Let us cross over 
to her.' 

* Egad, she is almost as queenly as my little bird 
caged up yonder, whom I was speaking to you of just 
now,* was the reply. 

A sudden blow almost felled him to the earth, 
and looking at his friend, he saw him furious with 
passion. 

< Dare you insult my noble sister,* he demanded, 
* by comparing her with a worthless woman ?' 

* Why, Fred, you have almost frightened me out of 
my wits. Upon my honour, I meant no disrespect ; 
but let me ask you, is not the fact that they are 
worthless attributable to us? Are we not the 
agents of their destruction ? Is not all the sin and 
shame put on their shoulders, while we go free ? 
Egad, before you write to that girl, find out 
whether she has any brothers, or mayhap you will 
get your shoulder dislocated one of these dajrs. I 
verily believe you have injured mine.' 



CHAPTER Vm. 

A lady's sense of the subject, with additional 

POSITIVE TESTIMONY. 

* Oh, bear in mind, this truth sublime. 
Those who allow it — share the crime.' 

* Well, this is certainly a very sad state of things/ 
said a benevolent-looking lady in one of the noble 
mansions in Belgravia. * I certainly never saw it in 
this light before. I feel quite troubled about it.' 

* About what, mamma ?' 

* These poor girls who work at the dressmakers' 
houses. It is said that they die of consumption, and 
various other diseases brought on by over-work.' 

* I don't believe it — ^not a word of it' 

* But why should they say it ? I shall inquire of 
Madame Giroux if it be true, because, you see they 
charge the " lady patronesses " with being more to 
blame than the employers themselves — ^the girls, to 
a certain extent, being helpless.' 
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* You may inquire for your own satisfaction,' said 
the younger lady ; * but I have already done so of a 
Mrs. Mort — what is it ? Morterton, I think, and she 
assured me that there was no truth whatever in the 
statement It was merely an outcry got up by 
interested parties, because it's fashionable to do 
so; and, to a certain extent, I believe it One 
time it is the factory girls, another the ill-treated 
natives of India, or the down-trodden slave of 
America. And now for a change, it's the white 
slaves of England ; and to make it more pathetic, it 
i$ these interesting girls in houses of business. 
Believe me, dear mamma, if there is any truth in the 
matter at all, it is only in a very few instances — the 
exceptions, I'm sure. I allowed four days for my last 
ball dress to be made ; surely that was enough.' 

*Yes, provided they had not many more to 
make ; but if the dressmaker you employed was a 
fashionable one, you may be sure that she had a 
great many more than your single dress, else how 
could they keep up such establishments as they do ? 
I should certainly like to know the truth of the 
matter.' 

* Now, my lady mother, shall I give you a little 
information on the subject ?' said a fine, handsome 
young man, who, during the preceding conversation^ 
had been apparently absorbed in the contents of the 
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book, which he was reading, but who in reality had 
been an eager observer of all that passed ; * shall I 
enlighten you on the subject, mother ?' said he, gazing 
at her with looks of fond admiration, for of all women 
in the world, he thought his mother the loveliest and 
the best, and throwing himself on a sofa beside 
her gravely said, * I'll now be^n my story ; and 
mind, Emily, none of your withering looks at what 
you regard as masculine credulity, or possibly I 
may turn the tables. It is quite true, my lady 
mother, that during the few years we have been on 
the Continent, there has been a strong feeling of 
sympathy excited on behalf of these "hard- worked 
girls." The terrible evils of the "late-hour 
system " have been in every lady's mouth. Dukes 
and duchesses, lords and ladies, medical men and 
clerical men, not even royalty itself has been allowed 
to overlook the evils of this atrocious system. Yes, 
and a host of witnesses from among the injured 
girls themselves follow in the train, all in grand 
battle array against the employers ; and they in 
their turn say it is the fault of the ladies, who will 
have the things done in such an unconscionable 
short space of time. A deputation was appointed to 
go round to the houses of business and collect facts. 
Mind, Emily, genuine facts, and among other 
<* facts," they caught a "blind girl." 
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* How stupid you are ! How could she work ?' 

* Now, Emily, be quiet, and don't stop me till I 
have done, if you please,' said the young man, with 
affected dignity. * They have found a girl — who 
was made to work several successive days and 
nights, at black work, and, in consequence, she be-^ 
came totally blind.' 

' I really don't believe it.* 

* Well, do not, unless you please ; but if it took 
your ladyship's fancy, you would take to it amaz- 
ingly ; there is no question about that. I should 
like to know what it is a woman will believe if it 
crosses her inclination to do so : but I suppose 
I must say no more — knowing, as I do, that you 
dislike my advocating the rights of what you please 
to call an * inferior class'— or I could give you the 
testimony of one or two, who are at this time suffer- 
ing under this system.' 

* I wish, my dear brother, you would mind your 
own business, and not trouble your head about what 
does not concern you.' 

* If you will undertake to prove that it does not 
concern me, I will give it up ; but mind, Emily, it 
must be proved to demonstration : — you must con- 
vince me that the injuries inflicted on one cjass does 
not affect all the others ; you must remember, too, 
that all persons here are free, not a part of them 
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reduced to the position of chattels, as in America — 
but admitted to all the rights and privileges of 
just and equal laws. By-the-bye, Emily, how long 
do you give your milliner to execute an order? 
I have frightened her now, mother; she has de- 
parted in great wrath at my unheard-of presump- 
tion ; but now, what do you think of it ? ' 

' Well, as far as I can see, we are, to a great ex- 
tent, much to blame ; but I do not think in common 
fairness, that it should be all put upon our shoulders. 
For as long as a dressmaker and milliner will, un- 
hesitatingly, and with a smiling face, promise the 
articles we require in an incredibly short space of 
time, how are we to know that they will work their 
assistants so unmercifully ? You know every English- 
man's house is his castle, and of course every 
Englishwoman's too, and long may it be so. These 
people ought therefore to say that it is not possible 
to execute these orders in such a time ; or if, rather 
than disappoint, they executed them once, they 
might distinctly state that it would be requisite 
another time, and always, to have a certain number 
of days* notice. No woman with the common feel- 
ings of humanity could object to this, especially 
when it was understood to be the only way by which 
they could avoid working such late hours. Of course, 
then, the ladies, to a certain extent, would be able to 
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Arrange matters accordingly; or if they did not 
the blame ought to fall on them.' 

^ Spoken like my own dear mother/ said the 
young man, and kissing her tenderly, departed. 

* Walker,' said Lady Emily to her maid, when 
she reached her dressing-room, ^ has that dress- 
maker sent home my dress ? I want to wear it to- 
morrow. I told her to*night ; so don't say anything 
— they are so horridly unpunctual. It was to be 
here this morning. The new dressmaker that Miss 
Dawson employs is the one I ordered it of; she 
seems a nice woman ; very considerate to her young 
people, which is a comfort, now that there is such a 

fa^ about these girls. I hope it will come ; I want 
to try it on. Now you can brush my hair, while I 
look at that newspaper.' 

It happened to contain a paragraph which in- 
stantly riveted the young lady's attention. 

It was to the effect, that subscriptions would be 

received at Place, on behalf of the oppressed 

* Milliners and Dressmakers,' by , any day be- 
tween ten and four. And then followed a long list of 
subscribers, from the highest in the land downwards. 

* Walker,' said the lady, somewhat uneasily, * do 
you think there is any truth in the matter about 
these dressmakers' girls. Perhaps you know a little 
more about it than I do ? ' 
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^ I shouldn't like to change places with them, my 
lady.' 

^ Perhaps not,' said the lady, drily ; ' but that is 
not to the purpose just now. Do you know any- 
thing about them ? ' 

* I think they must be badly treated ; for the girl 
who brought home your last dress was in a terrible 
fright about waiting ; she said to me, that they were 
working terrible hours, and she thought they were 
going to sit up all night. You know, my lady, 
you were not pleased because she was in a hurry, 
and when I spoke to her she told me all that — ^I 
really felt for her, she looked so worn out, and so 
young too ; I am sure her mother's heart must ache 
over her child.' 

^ But if it is as bad as you think, why does she 
not leave ?' 

* Poor people, my lady, or in fact any one, if they 
have to work at a business, cannot afford to be very 
particular about what they do. Besides where 
would be the use of her leaving that house ? it is 
said they are all alike, so she couldn't better 
herself.' 

* But what can we do to prevent it ?' 

* If I might make bold to say so,' said the maid^ 
* ladies shouldn't employ those who work their 
people so hard ; but it would never do to ask the 
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young people themselyes much about it, for they 
would soon get their dismissal, and the cause of it 
would certainly go into their next character, and 
many of them would be reduced to poverty, and 
some to worse than that ; there must be some way 
of finding out, without implicating the employed. 
There is a society I have read of that manages all 
that sort of thing very nicely, but still there is a 
great deal to complain of.' 

* If what I hear is true, there must be. I will 
inquire further into it ; it is not wise to condemn 
before we know the real state of the case.' 

At this moment the expected dress made its 
appearance, and with it the pale, delicate-looking 
Annie, who had been sent with it to see if it 
suited. 

* Come in, young woman,' said Lady Emily, ^ I 
will try it on. Sit down, child, you look tired,' 
said .she, in an altered voice, *rest yourself a 
Uttle.' 

Annie did as she was bid, and gazed wonderingly 
at the superb beauty of the lady, who in her turn 
was closely observing her to see if there were any 
traces of incipient consumption. The scrutiny, 
apparently, did not satisfy her, for she abruptly said, 
' What time did you go to bed last night ?' 
The suddenness of the question, together with its 
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strangeness, startled the girl, and she hesitated to 
answer. The lady, at a glance, understood her 
silence, and smiling kindly at her to reassure her, 
said, * Do not fear — nothing you say shall do you 
harm, or get you into trouble. What time did you 
go to bed last night ?* 

* At twelve, my lady.' 

* And what time do you rise ?* 

* We are in the work-room by six now/ 

* In the room : then you rise earlier than that, of 
course.' 

' Yes, we are called by half-past five : we must 
be down by six.' 

* Have you any parents?' 

* Yes, my lady.' 

* Brothers and sisters ?' 

* Yes, my lady. I am the eldest.' And seeing 
the lady wait as if for further information, she 
continued : * I was apprenticed, in order that I 
might teach my younger sisters ; my parents being 
too poor to do the same for them as for me. I am 
very glad of the chance to learn.' 

* Humph! It seems as if she would have the 
"chance" to die,' said the lady to her maid ; and 
turning to the girl, said, * When I come to Mrs. 
Morterton's, mind you always wait on me, there's a 
good girl.' 
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* Poor thing, she will never live to learn the 
business, or to teach it to her younger sisters. 
What a life for a girl to live I Here, Walker, put 
this dress away, I can't bear to look at it. That 
girl's pale face, I am sure, will haunt me in my 
sleepl — what can be done ?* 

* Why Annie, you are quite a favourite with 
Lady Emily,' said Mrs. Morterton one day ; * she 
always asks after you, if she does not see you : you 
ought to feel flattered/ 

Annie felt somewhat confused, for she remem- 
bered the conversation the lady had held with her, 
and wondered if her employer would * feel flattered ' 
if she knew the conclusion the lady had evidently 
come to with regard to her. But she said nothing, 
and went quietly on with her employment. 

' Well, Miss Smith, what is it ?' 

* This dinner- dress, is it not wanted to-day ?' 

* Good gracious ! yes — and it is now three o'clock. 
It must be home by six. Put every hand at work 
on it ! it must be done as if by magic. I will have 
the tea-hour put back, that you may get it finished. 
Put three or four at the skirt, three or four at the 
body, and several more at the trimming. You'll 
get it done in nice time, I doubt not.' 

At six o'clock the dress was sent home, and its 
Wearer declared it a perfect fit, and made with 
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excellent taste. So thought the girls, who had been 
so excited and worn out by the ^ extra steam ' they 
were obliged to put on in order to get it completed, 
that when they sat down to tea they felt as if they 
could scarcely rise again, and yet they were to work 
several hours longer that night. 



CHAPTER IX. 



PIOUS EMPLOYERS. 



* Oh, ye cold-hearted fonnalists I 
On such a theme, 'tis impious to be calm/ 

' The last joke of the season, girls. Have you 
he^rd it r 

' What is it ?' said a dozen voices. 

* I was down stairs just now, and Mrs. Morterton 
was having a quiet talk with Miss Smith on business 
matters, when all of a sudden she said, ^'Miss 
Wilson, I hope you go to church on Sundays. If 
you have been in the habit of neglecting to do so, I 
consider it my duty to request that in future you 
will go ; and you may give the same message to 
the young ladies in the work-room." So I told her 
that it was useless for me to go, as I always went to 
sleep/ 

* What did she say to that ?' 

* ** Go to sleep, indeed I People never go to sleep 
if they are interested in what they hear.' " 
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'Well, it is a very shockiDg thing to go to 
sleep in church ; we are supposed to go there for 
the most ennobling purpose set before us. It is 
certainly no light thing to sleep in God's house ; 
it is a sad desecration of the sacred place. But 
for Mrs. Morterton to blame us is rather too much ; 
it looks to me something like hypocrisy.' 

* Well done, Clara. I am really delighted to 
hear you speak out at last, though I always 
suspected that you were a bit of a radical, or rather 
too genuine in your principles to second any such 
formalism.' 

Clara blushed deeply. She had spoken hastily, 
but truthfully. It did strike her, that her mistress 
was overdoing the mark, and by such conduct 
doing considerably more harm than good to the 
cause she pretended to espouse ; that it was pre- 
tence, even she, with all her charity, could not but 
feel. 

* What are you laughing at. Miss Wilson ? You 
seem amused.' 

* I am rather. I was just thinking of some one I 
know who was apprenticed to one of these pietists, 
only they put it on stronger than Mrs. Morterton, 
so of course it was more effective. She used to give 
them mouldy bread and rotten cheese to eat, and 
have family prayers.* 
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* You are joking/ 

* Not I. I assure you I was once most unexpectedly 
a witness of a sight I shall not easily forget. I 
saw nearly a dozen loaves so mildewed that a slice 
more than an inch thick had to be cut off the sides 
before they could be cut up ; and the butter — ugh ! it 
makes me heave to think of it; and even of this horrible 
fare they were so careful that the girls were allow- 
anced. Just think of it — these people were Church 
members too. They were by no means stingy as re- 
gards their own expenditure, for they lived on the best 
of everything, and frequently fared sumptuously at 
their end of the dining-table, while their " young 
ladies," as they called them, fared quite the reverse 
at the other ; and these people not only went to 
church, but made a profession of religion as they 
call it. Don't you think their conduct had a 
beneficial influence on the young people ? miserable 
hypocrites are they all I' 

* You should not tell such things even if you 
know them to be true. It does no good.' 

* Now, I differ from you, Miss Smith. I think 
such matters should be sounded the wide world 
over; for if it does not make these hypocritical 
characters honest, it does sometimes shame them out 
of their doings. By-the-bye, girls, did you ever 
hear Milly Edwards' account of a lady she applied 
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to for a situation? She wanted to go as an 
assistant' 

* No, let's hear it, especially if it's amusing.' 
*Well, Milly went after this situation. Poor 
girl, it was an object to her, and she thought it 
would suit her. She had come from the country, 
had been giving her time gratis to a house in 
London for the season, hoping after that to get 
a situation with a salary. If she could not 
obtain one, she would be obliged to return to 
Southampton to her friends, which she did not wish 
to do. Her time had nearly expired, and she 
knew the lady she was with would as soon think 
of flying, as offering to let her stay a little while 
after, and she had no money to take lodgings with ; 
so she very naturally jumped at the first offer that 
came 'at all likely to suit. On a bright Saturday 
morning she set out in quest of one she had heard 
of, and was granted the honour of an audience. 
The lady made all due and undue inquiries respect- 
ing her qualifications and friends in , and then 

proceeded to give her an idea of the course of 
conduct she expected her to pursue in her house. 
" And now I may as well tell you," said the lady, 
" that we never work after twelve on Saturday 
nights and on Sunday morning, I require all my 
young people to walk before me to church. I am 
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particular about that You can come liome to 
dinner if you have nowhere else to go. Some- 
times my brother" — he was a tradesman in Regent 
Street — " comes to visit me on Sunday, and if you 
should accidentally meet him on the stairs, turn on 
one side, or retire into the first convenient recess, 
not as though I your employer wished, but as if 
your own feelings modestly led you to do so. At 
night, when you return from church, if you require 
it, you can have a little bread and cheese, and a 
small mug of beer, which you can take into your 
bed-room." There was no sitting-room for the 
young people, and they were strictly prohibited 
from staying in the kitchen. How pleasant in 
winter !' 

*Did she take the situation?' cried several 
voices. 

* Take it ! Now, do you really think she was 
mad ? and she would have been in a fair way to be 
considered so if she had, for it was known to be one 
of the hardest-working houses in the trade, as well 
as notorious for bad salaries. No, she went to her 
home in the country. I had a few letters from her 
afterwards, but I have not heard of her for a long 
time. I suppose she is vegetating somewhere.' 

^ Miss Thomson, that house would have suited 
you, I think. You see they were obliged to go to 
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church on Sunday, and I don't think any one in 
that house would have ventured to make a honnet 
as 1 did last Sunday.' 

* You made a bonnet, Miss Wilson ?' 

* Yes, made myself a bonnet — a black lace one, with 
flowers outside, and a perfect garden inside. Why, 
I had not positively a bonnet to go out in ; and if 
Mrs. Morterton is so anxious for us to go to church, 
we must have things to go in. With my salary I 
cannot aflbrd to put my work out, and when in the 
world am I to do it if I don't do it on Sunday ? I 
am not going to church with a white handkerchief 
over my head to please even her. Well, as I was 
saying : I was sitting up in bed last Sunday morning 
about six o'clock with all my finery about me, 
bonnet-shape, lace, and ribbon, and the flowers 
arranged quite picturesquely in front, when, who 
should walk in, robed in white, but Clara, I 
presume in search of a book of devotions, as quiet 
as any mouse, and found me paying my devotions to 
the goddess of fashion. You should have seen her 
look. No sermon was ever half so eloquent. She 
looked " with all her eyes," as the saying is. I 
really could not help laughing at that one wide- 
awake look of complete astonishment It was as 
good as a play, I can assure you. But you know it 
is all very well for her to talk. Her mother does 
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every stitch of work that she needs, and so would 
mine, hut she lives so far in the country, that it is 
impossible in the first place, and in the second I 
should be ashamed to let her know the actual 
number of hours we work ; so I should be no better 
ofi^ if she were here. I mean to do as I have done, 
and score up all accounts against my employer; 
for I do not forget that though yielding to tempta- 
tion meets with deserved punishment, the tempter 
meets with the lion's share. You all think me very 
wicked, don't you ? but I have no doubt that nearly 
all of you do the same, only you are sly about it, 
that's all. Now, girls, here is some one coming to 
read our fate for us. Prepare for it, but don't 
fainty or you will make me nervous.' 



CHAPTER X. 



CHINA VERSUS DELFT. 



' Now, Minnie darling, I want to speak to you very 
seriously. You have completed your education, 
can speak French well, and play nicely on your 
piano ; in fact, I think you have made good use of 
your time while at school, and it is now needful that 
you should assist me in the business. What will 
you like to do ?' 

* Be in the work-room above all things, mamma. 
There's some amusement, some fun there.' 

The lady's brow darkened. What, in her work- 
room, and while her work was to be done ! Was 
it possible? What could Miss Smith be about? 
But she took no notice audibly to her daughter, but 
simply said, ^ Fun, Minnie ! I suppose you mean 
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"Lifer Fun is a very vulgar word. But there is 
life in the show-room. You see the ladies and hear 
their conversation, which must be more improving 
than any you could possibly hear in the work- 
room.' 

*' Oh ! dear, no, mamma. The ladies when they 
come here do nothing but talk about dress, the size 
of their waists, and the colour of a ribbon, and the 
cut of a bonnet, or else scold when some impossi- 
bility has not been executed. Dear mamma, let it 
be the work-room, please. I am sure I should not 
be half respectful enough to the ladies. I couldn't 
coax rtiem over as you do, or yield to them, and see 
that the dresses required altering, when I thought 
them a perfect fit, and knew also the immense 
quantity of work that was required to be done in a 
very short space of time. And as to the conversa- 
tion in the work-room, I am sure it is very amusing, 
and sometimes very instructive. Why, you know, 
mamma, many of the girls have had as good an 
education as I have ! There is Miss Wilson, she 
was four years at the best finishing school in 
Norfolk; and Adelaide Graham, she can speak 
French ; and Clara Thomson can play, sing, draw, 
and nobody knows what besides, and ' 

* There, that will do. You are quite overpower- 
ing with your account of the " young ladies* " 

G 
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accomplishmeats. I suppose they have been boast- 
ing before you what they could do. But, however, 
as you have decided on going into the work-room, 
you can do so; but remember, Minnie, you must 
observe all that goes on, and let me know, and then 
I dare say you will be as useful to me as if you 
were with me in the show-room.' 

^ What ! play the spy, mamma !' said she, in a 
tone of utter astonishment 

^ Of course not,' said Mrs. Morterton, heartily 
vexed at finding the girl so quickly comprdiended 
her designs — *of course not It will be <mly 
looking after your own interests. You know all I 
have is yours, or will be, and people are never 
called spies when they look after their own. But 
there is another thing, Minnie ; you must only be in 
the work-room from ten in the morning till five in 
the afternoon. You are too delicate to stay there 
very many hours, and sometimes I shall send you 
out for a walk — just before dinner.' 

* But I am not more delicate than Annie, or 
Clara, or Addy, mamma ; why may I not stay ? I 
thii^ I should like it' 

* If you go into the work-room at all, Minnie, you 
must do as I tell you, and stay no longer hours than 
I choose. I don't say that you are more delicate 
than any of them ; but tbey are my young people, 
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and you are my child, which makes all the difference 
in the world. If any of them are ill and die, as 
they sometimes do, why, I can replace them ; but if 
you were to die, what on earth should I do ? No 
one can replace you.* 

* But their mothers, mamma ; they are as dear to 
them as I to you, don't you think so? And 
supposing I went out to work, you would not thank 
any one for working me to death, would you ?' 

* That is always the way with you, child. You 
never attempt to argue, but you run off where no 
one wishes to follow you. It is no business of mine 
what their mothers think or feel, so long as my 
interests are promoted, afld it is to my interest and 
my comfort that you should \ye taken care of. So I 
shall send you into the country for a few weeks 
before you commence your duties in the room up- 
stairs. Now, go and take a walk. I want to settle 
some business the while.' 

* Here is a nice wedding order, and some dresses 
for the fete next week. This blue glace is to be 
made up into bridesmaids dresses — there are six of 
them; and there are twenty dresses for the bride. 
This rich glace, trimmed with Brussels lace flounces, 
is for the bride's wedding dress. The mamma also 
requires two or three dresses ; and there are some 
dowager aunts and old lady friends who require to 

G 2 
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be smartened up for the occasion ; and then these 
dresses for the fete. So you see, Miss Smith, there 
will be no time for dreaming. What were you 
going to observe ?' 

* Will you let us have a little extra help — a few 
day-workers ?' 

* I am sure you don't want help, if you see that 
every one does a proper amount of work, if you just 
make them put the steam on. All will be done 
comfortably, and you need not sit up much — ^not 
more than a couple of nights a week That has 
been often done before, and can be done again ; in 
fact, must be done. Day-workers are comparatively 
useless; besides, you know, I do not like them in 
the house tittle-tattling of all we do and say. I 
wonder you proposed it When Minnie returns 
from the country — which will be in a few weeks — 
she is coming into the work-room a few hours every 
day, and that will be a great assistance to you. 
There is another thing that I want to speak to you 
about. Miss Smith. Did I see Clara Thomson 
cording the waist of that silk dress ?' 

*Yes, ma'am; she is very anxious to get on — 
very steady and persevering, so I thought it would 
be a treat for her, and encourage her.' 

* I really did think that you knew better than to 
do such a thing, Miss Smith. Why the girl will 
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know her business by the time her apprenticeship 
has expired, and then there will be no chance of any 
one getting a premium, or her time even, as an 
improver. It is really very thoughtless of you. 
Of course there is no harm in praising her a little 
for doing well, but you must keep her back. I 
think, generally, you put the girls too forward ; you 
should keep them, as much as possible, at one 
branch of the business, whichever suits our purpose 
best, that will make them more useful to us, and at 
the same time secure them, clip their wings, as the 
saying is; for they might in that case go into 
twenty houses and be of no use, owing to their 
managing matters another way. But if you give 
them such a general insight into the business as you 
are giving that girl, why, if they have only an 
ordinary amount of perseverance, they can quickly 
adapt themselves to whatever may be required of 
them in any other place, and of course will be so 
much the more independent. At any rate it is a 
rule of mine not to have my apprentices taught too 
much. Look here, what do you think of this ? I 
have bought it for Minnie.' 

* For Miss Minnie, ma'am I It certainly is 
elegant/ 

And so it was : a beautiful watch and chain, 
gold and elegantly chased, fit for any lady. 
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' I got it a bargain, only twenty-fiye guineas ; was 
it not cheap ?' 

* Yes,' said Minnie, now entering, * I like it very 
much, but if I am going into the country, mamma, 
I shall require new dresses.' 

* You will, my child ; I have selected two nice silk 
ones, and a Cashmere for mornings, which you will 
be good enough to have put in hand directly. Miss 
Smith, as I intend to send her off on Saturday, or 
she will be worrying my life out to go up-stairs and 
help you. As to my own dresses for the season, I 
can wait for them a short time.' 

^ Well, all I have to say is, that it is disgraceful 1' 
exclaimed Miss Wilson, when the news of the 
gold watch reached the work-room, which it did 
speedily ; not through the owner, however, for she 
was too much accustomed to have every want 
lavishly supplied to think there was anything par- 
ticularly extravagant in the affair, but through one 
of the girls who had caught sight of the things. 
* Disgraceful ! to spend as much on a watch for 
that child, as would have paid poor hard-working 
Miss Harrison's salary, for two years and a half.' 

' You don't grudge Minnie anything, do you ?' 

* No, not Minnie, she is a little angel ; but she 
will soon be spoiled if she is to be in the business 
with her mother; she will soon learn that she is 
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made of one kind of earth, and we of another. 
Heigh-ho ! — I shall run away some of these days, 
and leave you all to your fate. What will you do 
for a champion then ? Five-and-twenty guineas for 
a watch, and rich silk dresses, and yet can't afford 
us proper accommodation, proper food on Sunday, 
and in winter only a remarkably small fire for a few 
hours in the afternoon ! Poor wretches I what shall 
we come to next ?' 



CHAPTER XI. 



A TOUTHFUL VICTIM. 



Thus passed the two first years of Clara's life in a 
London work-room. That it was a trial, need 
hardly to be stated. It was not simply the removal 
from home and friends, the breaking up of old 
associations — these were enough of themselves ; but 
human nature is so constituted, that a healthy mind 
soon becomes accustomed to the change, and adapts 
itself to present circumstances, at least to a great 
extent. Still the completeness of this adaptation 
greatly depends on the presence of persons of con- 
genial minds. In the present case, the almost total 
want of a congenial spirit in her associates caused 
the poor girl to look wistfully at the past, aud 
longingly towards the future. Early trained to the 
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practice of * whatsoever things are lovely and of 
good repute/ she could not readily fall into the 
thoughts and practices of those with whom she was 
now associated. How her heart loathed the frivolous 
talk of that crowded room ! To be compelled to 
listen to the avowal of principles she had been 
taught to condemn, or the discussion of some work 
of fiction, the principles of which were not always of 
the purest kind, was abhorrent to her whole nature ; 
and how gladly did she welcome any change, so 
that she could be freed from hearing that which her 
better nature told her was wrong ! Fiction, sparingly 
used, for the dissemination of ennobling thoughts, 
or the vindication of the down-trodden races of 
humanity, is a most useful vehicle ; but for the 
dissemination of debasing knowledge, from the real 
or imaginary career of the vicious and depraved, it 
is a very pestilence in its effects, by reason of the 
internal depravity we ourselves are the subjects of. 
These books, by appealing to the passions — ^love, 
hope, fear, terror — to an undue extent, and tricking 
out their base principles in a pleasing manner, obtain 
a toleration which, without that attractive dress, 
would not be accorded them. We say ' obtain a 
toleration,' for who does not know, that when the 
body is worn out by fatigue, and the mind jaded, • 
those who are not under higher principles fly to 
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those books which will merely amuse and excite, 
without any regard to the quality of the mental 
aliment they are imbibing.. Nor does the evil end 
here, the powers of the mind are weakened, and the 
taste vitiated. Do we not know that the reading of 
such books as *' Jack Sheppard/ and ^ Jonathan 
Wild,' have often a bad effect on the male youth of 
our population, and in like manner, it may be 
fearlessly asserted, does the reading of books which 
treat principally of elopements, intrigues, seductions, 
and such like, in which the reader's sympathies are 
most warmly excited towards the heroine and her 
seducer, work desolation among the female youth of 
the community; and nowhere more fatally than 
where they are of necessity closely associated in 
large numbers. No wonder, then, that Clara felt 
ill at ease, while with the inherent delicacy of a 
pure mind she shrank from making known, even 
to her relatives, the true state of affairs. She was 
not, however, quite alone ; for the gentle Annie, of 
whom we have spoken, had become her friend. 
Purity of mind is, happily, to be found in all ranks 
and in all places, and in the midst of untoward 
circumstances : and Annie had evinced such noble 
qualities that Clara did not hesitate to cultivate her 
acquaintance, which proved a mutual advantage. But 
how short-lived are often our choicest blessings ! 
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* Why, Annie, where have you been?' said Miss 
Smith to her, one bitterly cold day, when she entered 
the room with blanched cheeks and heavy eyes. It 
was a day to make the teeth chatter by a large 
fire ; the catting sleet drove fiill in the £sices of the 
wretched pedestrians who were occasionally seen 
rushing past the window. 

^ I have been to the coach-office for a parcel, and 
it was so large that I could scarcely carry it ; and 
my cloak, which I could not hold together, flew 
open luod the sleet beat in on my chest. Oh dear ! 
how ill I feel I what shall I do?' she added, 
shivering, 'I am chilled from head to foot.' 

* Did not Mrs. Morterton notice it ?' 

* Oh, no ! she is too busy to find time to attend 
to the like of me ; she only looked to see that nothing 
in the parcel had been injured.' 

^ No time ! and she a mother.' 

^ Dear Annie, go at once and change your things, 
and then come and sit by the fire. It is not a large 
one, and won't scorch you, I'll answer for that.' 

^ Here's a pretty thing !' said Miss Smith, the 
following Monday morning. ^ Annie's mother is 
here, and says that her daughter is too ill to return to 
work, and she is afraid it will prove a serious illnesa. 
She is in a terrible way about it, and all she can 
get out of Mrs. Morterton is — that it is very incon- 
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venient just now. The poor woman looks quite 
bewildered at her. I thought how it would be, 
when she came in wet and cold last week.' 

This intelligence cast a gloom over the whole 
party. No one could forget the * toiling child/ for 
such she really was, with pale and anxious face, 
rarely murmuring, though most inconsiderately 
treated by the principal. She had endeared herself, 
even to the most unloving hearts in the community, 
by her strenuous exertions to please, and her little 
watchful ways to promote their comfort, or shield 
them from a scolding. To poor Clara, especially, 
this was a heavy blow ; and as soon as circumstances 
permitted, and as often, did she find her way to the 
sick-room, cheering the solitude of her friend, and 
in many ways carrying comfort with her. 

In a few days the tidings came that Annie had, 
while coughing, broken a blood-vessel. The medical 
attendant said that her constitution had been so 
undermined by breathing impure air, and working 
such long hours, as well as by the violent exercise 
she bad been obliged to take— that of running up 
and down stairs very quickly, and for so many hours 
at a time — that it was quite impossible she could 
stand anything like an illness. In a few days, 
however, the poor girl was somewhat better, but 
another broken blood-vessel again laid her low ; then 
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again she rallied, owing, in a measure, to the 
excellent nursing she received, and some slight 
ho|>es were entertained of her recovery. And as 
the summer approached these hopes were strength- 
ened. She was sufficiently recovered to be able to 
pay a visit to her friends, who, in the midst of their 
own hardships, had not ceased to feel for her. Few 
of them, indeed, would have recognised the once 
active, light-hearted Annie in the now feeble girl 
who, with trembling step and palpitating heart, 
entered the room. 

* Well, Annie I almost well ?' said Mrs Morterton, 
with one of her blandest smiles ; * the season is at 
its height, and we should be very glad of you.' 

* I shall never live to return to you, ma'am,' said 
the poor girl, and her eyes filled with tears. 

* Oh, you must not be downhearted ; you will be 
coming back to us one of these days quite strong.' 

Annie was not wishing to return, her unbidden 
tears came as she thought of the sorrow her mother 
would experience at her loss. 

* Now, my kind friends, I must go,' said Annie ; 
'I have paid you my parting visit: I shall not 
recover, but I hope I shall go where all is rest and 
joy. Nay, don't weep, it will be better for me than 
this life of toil. You will not forget me, I am sure, 
and for my sake, do all you can to save the next 
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^ctiniy for I suppose there will be another to fill my 
place ; yoa will hear of me through Clara. May 
Grod bless you !' 

The sobs became audible, for all were melted, 
and all felt that her words were true. 

*It has been downright murder, that it has,' 
exclaimed Miss Wilson, when Annie had taken her 
departure. * I should like a ^ commission of inquiry" 
to sit ; and Mrs. Morterton to be cited to appear. 
I'd be a witness with a vengeance. But I dare say 
you would all leave me " alone in my glory :" though 
you know as well as I do that that child has been 
positively murdered. Miserable hypocrites are ye 
all !' 

* Walker,' said Lady Emily to her maid a few 
weeks later, * I have not seen that young person at 
Mrs. Morterton's lately. You know who I mean ; 
the one I spoke to here one day.' 

* Then, your ladyship does not know,' replied the 
maid, * that the poor girl is in the last stage of de- 
cline ; in fact, I do not know whether she is alive 
now.' 

*Then that is why I cannot get out of Mrs. 
Morterton anything about her. She told me, she 
had gone home with a cold, as she did not like 
colds to be neglected. And since then, I have not 
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been able to learn more about her. Can't you find 
out where she lives, and let me know? I have 
made up my mind to find out the truth about that 
poor girl.' 

* I know it now, my lady ; for I happened to pass 
Mrs. Morterton's a few weeks since, and saw a girl, 
evidently at death's door, stepping into a cab, and 
thinking I knew the face I spoke to her ; but oh ! 
my lady, she was so changed. She said she had 
been to see Mrs. Morterton and the young ladies, 
but it was the last time she should ever see them ; 
so I asked her where she lived, and promised I 
would go and see her, but I have not had time.' 

*You had better this evening, and take any- 
thing with you that will be good for an invalid ; 
and if it is at all possible I will see her myself. 
Poor child ! perhaps she had been sitting up at my 
dress. - 1 can't bear to think of it. It's quite fearful 
to know that for our gratification hundreds of girls 
are literally worked to death. If they call these 
the improved times, what must the past times have 
been for those poor girls I 



CHAPTER Xn. 

4 

ANOTHER VICTIM, THOUGH OF A MORE PAmFUL KIND. 

* Mrs. Mortebton,' said a lady-like woman, one 
day, when she entered the show-room, * I have come 
to ask after my daughter/ 

* Your daughter, ma'am ? Whom have I the 
honour of speaking to ?' 

* My name is Grahame,' was the reply, somewhat 
haughtily given, for she could not credit that she 
was forgotten. 

' Miss Grahame is not here ; and I confess that 
I was somewhat surprised when she did- not return 
in time for work on Monday morning as usual.' 

* In time for work, Mrs. Morterton 1 and are 
you quite regardless as to whether your young 
hidies spend the time they are out of your 
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house in proper company ; and let them stay out 
all night, without knowing where they are? My 
daughter is your apprentice, ma'am, and you pro- 
mised that a mother's vigilance should be exercised 
in guarding her from all evil, and now you answer 
thus !' 

* I assure you, ma'am, if I had suspected any- 
thing wrong, I would instantly have communicated 
with you, but — * 

* I understand it all now, Mrs. Morterton. If she 
had not obeyed orders in the work-room, or had 
refused to sit up the fearful hours that you require 
your young people to work, I should have heard 
enough about it, ani soon too ; but she was obedient 
and clever, and for the rest she might go headlong 
to destruction.* 

* Do not be hasty, my dear madam,' said Mrs. 
Morterton, quite apologetically, finding it necessary 
to make some show of interest in the matter ; ' I 
will make inquiries concerning her in the work- 
room.* 

These inquiries, so far from satisfying the anxious 
mother, only tended to aggravate her distress. Addy 
was known to have been receiving letters from a 
gentleman, of whom they knew nothing except 
his name, for some time past. They also knew 
that he had made her many valuable presents. She 

H 
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was certainly much attached to him, and she had 
declared that she would sacrifice anything in the 
world to please him. On the previous Saturday 
she had dressed herself with unusual care, and 
putting up a small parcel of things, which she said 
she required at home, she had departed. She was 
able to do this without any difficulty, it being the 
slack season, and Mrs. Morterton at such times 
allowing those who liked, to leave her house on 
Saturday evening, and return on Monday morning, 
(it reduces the domestic expenses,) without much 
inquiry as to where they spent the intermediate 
time. Nothing was easier than to go how and where 
they chose. Addy was always loud in the praises of 
her admirer, for he sympathised greatly with her, 
on account of the oppressed condition of all of them, 
and railed bitterly against those pernicious cus-' 
toms of society, which rendered it needful to sacri- 
fice so much youth and beauty at the wheel of 
fashion. They had asked, if he meant to marry 
her, but he had never promised. She was sure, how- 
ever, that he was honourable, and she had no fears 
on that score. And that was all. 

A low and bitter wail from the afflicted mother, 
as she too truly read the fate which had befallen 
l>er child, startled all present, and in an instant she 
fell senseless on the floor. 
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Tliat wild bitter cry I How it sank into the 
Hearts of all present ! It seemed almost an act of 
cruelty to use restoratives, so keenly did she feel 
the terrible calamity that had befallen her. At 
each interval of consciousness, again and again 
would that cry rise to heaven, as if for vengeance 
on the head of her who had so culpably neglected 
her trust. 

* Woman!' she exclaimed at last, going towards 
Mrs. Morterton with frantic gestures, 'give me 
my child I' 

* Really, ma'am,' said Mrs. Morterton, * this is 
weakness. Heaven sends afflictions, and it is not 
for us to give way in this manner.' 

* Heaven sends afflictions l' said the frantic 
woman. * Yes, Heaven does I know ; but Heaven 
never sent this. This is from beneath, the work of 
the destroyer. Beneath the afflictions Heaven sends 
I could bow ; but this — oh, this 1' And at length a 
flood of tears came to her relief. And after further 
but fruitless attempts to obtain some clue by which 
to trace the fugitive, she departed ; but not till 
she had told Mrs. Morterton more of her mind on 
the subject. 

*Most unkind and ungenerous,' said Mrs. 
Morterton, as the cab rolled from the door, *to 
charge me with her ruin ^ as if I could help it. I 
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wonder what next. As if a few extra hours of work 
could possibly have urged her on to such a step as 
this. Miss Smith, my dear, just go upstairs at 
once, and hush this matter up. And while you are 
there don't let them talk about it I'll see what 
can be done presently. Besides, all this time the 
work has, no doubt, been standing still — ^these sorts 
of things are such a hindrance.' 

After an anxious and diligent search, Adelaide 
Grahame was found — ^the mistress of a small 
establishment, though not the wife of its master ; 
and, alas ! in a fair way of becoming a mother. 
No persuasion could induce her to leave her 
betrayer. He had rescued her, she said, from a 
life which was slavery in all but the name, and 
she would not now desert him. In fact, she 
declared her present life far preferable to that 
which she had left. Her character was strangely 
changed. From the quiet, interesting girl of 
former days she had assumed a cool and almost 
defiant attitude. Scarcely could a tear be wrung 
from her hard eye — only too true a symbol that 
the petrifying waters of guilt had passed over her 
heart. 

Heart-stricken mother I didst thou dream of this 
when that child lay an infant upon thy breast, 
causing maternal joy to well up in thy loving heart 
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and gladden every stream of life ? Didst tbou dream 
of this, when the tottering step of childhood sought 
thy guiding hand, and its feeble utterance thy more 
perfect teachings ? Didst thou dream of this, when, 
in lovely girlhood, thy sweet, modest child i^at 
at thy feet, and thy word was law, thy smile or 
frown the greatest reward or punishment her tender 
heart could know? or when, in dawning woman- 
hood, thou didst seek to influence her mind, and to 
direct her youthful affections in the ways of godli- 
ness and peace ? And when the time came that she 
should leave her home and go forth to meet the 
temptations of the world, did not thine earnest 
anxious prayers rise to heaven that she, thy loved 
one, should be guarded from all evil ? And wouldst 
thou not rather have followed her to tlie grave, 
have foregone all the deep joy her young life gave 
thee, than have seen her what she now is — a thing 
to be pointed at and scorned ? Oh ! wouldst thou 
not have prayed, wouldst thou not have implored 
thy heavenly Father to take her * from the evil to 
come. ' But alas ! alas 1 she is fallen — is fallen ! 
And what comfort is it for thee to know — ^as thou 
mayest for a certainty — that many others fall by 
the same means, and tread the same course ? 

Oh, mothers ! with the human heart your God 
hath given you, pause, lest any act of yours should 
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drive, either directly or indirectly, the youthful of 
your own sex to a course of life like that of poor 
Adelaide Grahame. And when you see them in 
their gilded wretchedness, remember the words, 
* Let him that is without sin cast the first stone.' 
Verily there is a God who judgeth. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

THE DYING ANNIE's REVIEW OF THE SUBJECT. 

^Mrs. Robinson, you have a sick daughter, my 
maid tells me ; I should like to see her. Will you 
tell her it is Lady Emily Gordon? — she will re- 
member me.' 

* It is very kind of your ladyship to come and see 
a poor girl ; but I almost fear to tell her, she is in 
such a weak state.' 

In a few moments, however, the lady was ushered 
into a small but delicately clean chamber. On a 
bed in one comer lay the once light-hearted smil- 
ing Annie. It was with difficulty the lady could 
control her emotion when she beheld the pallid 
face, and wasted form of the dying girl. 

* My lady,' at length murmured the sufferer. 
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* how good it is of you to come here 1 and how glad 
I am to see you ! you always spoke so kindly to 
me.' 

* My poor girl, you have suffered, much I know. 
Now tell me all you wish, but you must do it very 
quietly, for if you get excited I must leave you,' 
seeing the wild look the girl gave her. 

Annie told Lady Emily what had been the im- 
mediate cause of her illness ; but before she had 
taken that violent cold, she added, with a faint 
smile, she feared she had overtaxed her strength. 
Lady Emily put several direct and searching 
questions to her, and she replied to them clearly, 
but with no bitterness of spirit towards Mrs. Mor- 
terton . But while she was speaking her languid 
eyelids closed, the unfinished words died on her 
pale lips, and she sank into a doze. Suddenly she 
started up in bed. ^ That bell ! that bell I . make 
haste — quick, or I shall catch it' Lady Emily, with 
the tenderest accents, tried to compose her, and at 
length, becoming conscious that she was in her own 
home, she became more calm. Her poor weeping 
mother was obliged to leave the room. 

* Not there, not there ; don't let them go there, 
will you ?' she added, imploringly. 

* Where, Annie dear?' But she had swooned. 
Lady Emily called her mother, and by their joint 
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exertions poor Annie gradually regained her con- 
sciousness; then steadily fixing her large eyes on 
Lady Emily, she said solemnly, * Promise me that 
my sisters shall never be sent to Mrs. Morterton's ; 
she will kill them, as she has killed me. I forgive 
her ; but oh 1 I know you will promise me.' 

*No,' said Lady Emily, soothingly, *they shall 
not go there.' 

* Don't believe her, lady ; don't believe her pro- 
mises to keep better hours. Your last dress, at least 
the last one you had when I was there, was not to be 
hurried because of us, you know,' she added, looking 
up with the dim uncertain gaze of a dying person. 

* Yes, I know. I waited a long time for it.' 

* You did, and she laughed — coldly laughed, 
to think of your wanting to save our strength. It 
was no better for us ; we only did other people's 
things instead.' And again Annie was getting ex- 
cited. 

Lady Emily found it was useless to attempt obtain- 
ing more information respecting her treatment pre- 
vious to her illness, so prepared to depart. 

' Won't you read to me, kind lady ? Pray read 
to me before you go.' 

* I shall be delighted to do so, my poor child,' 
said Lady Emily ; and sitting down, she opened the 
little Bible which lay on the table by the bedside, 
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and read to her those gracious words of our blessed 
Lord, ^Come unto me all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest' 

^Restl' said the dying girl, when Lady Emily 
had read that, and a few other passages of a like 
character. ^ Best I O what a blessed thing ! Rest ! 
that is what I want.' 

* Yes, rest, my dear girl, not only from toil and 
labour, which wear down the bodily strength, such 
as you have had to bear, but rest in a far higher 
sense. It is that repose which the soul feels when 
the burden of sin has been removed, and the yoke 
of the hardest task-master — Satan, has been 
brokea' 

' Yes, yes, I see it now. That is what I need, as 
a poor, helpless dying girl ; a poor hopeless — help- 
less sinner !' 

Awhile she lay as if in deep thought, and then 
murmured — 

* rU lay my sins on Jesus, 
The spotless Lamb of Grod, 
He bears them all, and frees us 
From the accursed load.* 

* Oh ! how well I remember that lovely hymn. 
It comes back to me now, dear lady, with such 
inexpressible comfort. I have found rest — rest to 
my soul I' — The languid eyes closed ; the last faint 
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gasps of mortal breath were drawn. — The immortal 
spirit had passed away. 

From poor Annie's mother Lady Emily obtained 
all the intelligence she sought, respecting the 
treatment which the young people received at 
Mrs. Morterton's. Of course, no mitigated state- 
ment could be expected ; but still, after making 
all allowances, she heard enough to make her heart 
ache sorely. 'To think,' said she, *that I have 
been encouraging that woman, who has been thriving 
on the bodies and souls of these poor young crea- 
tures. Oh I Mrs. Robinson, I wish I had known 
this before,' she exclaimed, with streaming eyes. 
* But there is One who can help you to bear this 
heavy trial, and He will never leave or forsake those 
who trust in Him.' 

Great was the amazement and vexation of Mrs. 
Morterton, when she learned thaj her noble cus- 
tomer had seen Annie, and was present at her 
death, for she thought that in all probability it 
would become known how little interest she had 
taken in the sick girl. 

' Rather an awkward affair this, ain't it, Miss 
Smith? I fear I shall lose her custom, and that 
would be very vexing, you know. I think I'll 
send the girl's mother a few things for mourning, 
as a sort of make-up, shall I ?' But there it ended. 
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In another moment she had forgotten all about the 
dead Annie, or the living sorrow-stricken mother. 

*Well, I just wanted to speak to you about [a 
nice little order I have just received by post — "a 
wedding order." So we must set about it at once, 
and get it out of the way. I think we shall be 
very busy this autumn, so I must see about some 
one to fill Annie's place directly.' 

* Have a glass of wine. Miss Smith.' The usual 
generous offer when she wanted some unreasonable 
thing done, and thought it politic to coax Miss 
Smith over. ' I am going to a ball over at Bromp- 
ton to-night, and want a dress made. I shall only 
require two flounces and a tunic, with low body and 
folds, and very pretty short sleeves. Now, there's a 
good soul, invent one for me, something quite dis- 
tingui^ that will pass for " French." Put as many 
hands at the dress as you like, only it must be done. 
And here is a ticket for a concert to-morrow night, 
to admit two. You had better take Miss Wilson ; 
she is a bit of a grumbler, and it will pacify her a 
little. But you know in business it is not always 
convenient to take notice of these sort of things. If 
the work is here to be done,' she added, laughing, 
' why it must be done, that's all, no matter at what 
cost.' 

Echo answers, *At what cost' The physical 
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death of some, and the mental and moral death of 
others. 

' I wish I were a parson, for one Sunday at least.' 

* Why do you wish so, Miss Wilson ?' 

* Why I would preach at Mrs. Morterton's church 
on Sunday, and the text should be, "When He 
maketh inquisition for blood, He forgetteth not the 
cry of the humble." Wouldn't I sound it out, 
that's all ! Miserable oppressors are they all.' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

COMPLETION OF APPRENTICESHIP, WITH TWO OR THREE 
NEW PHASES OF THE MATTER. 

How rejoiced was Clara when the period of her 
apprenticeship drew to a close, and she learned that 
arrangements had been made for Jier improvement 
in another house of business I The foregoing 
circumstances had completed her distaste to Mrs. 
Morterton — the thorough worldliness of her nature 
had always struck her painfully, but she had never 
imagined that such events as the death of Annie, 
and the departure of Adelaide from the paths of 
rectitude, would be received with such cool in- 
difference. She knew her to be cold and calcu- 
lating, that her fascinating smiles were measured 
out in strict proportion, and her honied words 
intended to produce a given effect ; but still it had 
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never struck her that she would exhibit such down- 
right heartlessness as she did on these occasions, 
and with joy did she hail the day of her departure. 

^ Oh, Clara T said her little sister, now growing 
into a thoughtful, intelligent girl, ^ grandfather says 
that when your twelvemonth has expired, we shall 
all go to live in the country, and he will give up 
business and come and live with us too. Won't 
that be nice ?' 

The few weeks of recreation which Clara was 
allowed, between leaving one house of business and 
entering the other, passed quickly away, and she 
was again introduced to the bustle of business life. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Morterton had made some additions 
to her establishment. One was a young person 
fix)m Wales, as an improver for twelve months, 
previous to starting in business in her own town, 
and the other a young girl to fill Annie's place. 
To the young Welsh girl Clara had taken a liking ; 
she was rather pretty looking, with a round, merry 
face, that had evidently known no touch of sorrow, 
or even of care. She looked healthy and strong, 
and with her buoyant spirits and warm heart, bade 
fair to weather the vicissitudes of a London house 
of business bravely ; one thing only troubled her, 
she had not a friend or even an acquaintance in 
London, and had come purely for the sake of the 
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advantages she could gain in a business point 
of view. 

* Have you heard of Miss Harrison Y said some 
of the girls to Clara, to whom, as she was now only 
a visitor, they were allowed to talk a little freely. 
* Have you heard ?' 

*No,' said Clara; *what?' 

* Well, you know she went to the hospital from 
here, and when she got better she was so disgusted 
with the treatment she received here, that she 
thought she would not take another situation to be 
knocked about so; so she commenced in a small 
way for herself.' 

* Is she getting on ?' 

* Poor thing, no. You see people like her have 
to work cheap, and then it does not pay. I think 
she is almost starved-— at least, she looks so. It's 
very shocking, isn't it ?' 

* Well, but what does she say ?* inquired Clara. 

* Oh, she says it is very hard, and that somebody 
has made her an ojOTer of marriage, and she thinks 
she'll accept him. He will be some one to talk to, 
at any rate.' 

' Well, I suppose she cares about him. 

' Not a straw. And then he is almost as poor as 
she is. Not that that would signify, if she only 
cared for him ; but as she says, when she is serious 
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about it, she is living a starvation life as it is ; it 
can't be worse ; and if she marries this man, why, 
the one rent will do for the two at any rate. Isn't 
it dreadful to get so calculating, and not love him 
either? She will be miserable.' 

* You see/ said another, ' when she gets work she 
has to do it cheap, and she can't afford to wait for 
the money long, and then the ladies won't employ her 
again if she troubles them for it. She is very 
honest and very industrious, and can't bear to run 
into debt, and so the poor thing is in a fix. What is 
she to do? even if she were willing to run into debt, 
ten to one if anybody would trust her. It is those 
who cut a dash that get trusted most. So I say, all 
things considered, she had better get married ; she 
will have sympathy then, I dare say, and that is 
better than being quite alone.' 

Will our readers kindly follow us to a comfort- 
able mansion, where there is a fashionable mamma 
and several daughters, each having a 'separate 
allowance ?' They are discussing what dresses they 
are to wear at a forthcoming ball. 

* Angelina, what shall you have ?* 

* Oh, I shall have a new tulle dress, trimmed 
irith blush roses, according to the taste of Madame 
Madeline. I shall have it there, and then I can. 
have nice long credit. I know her things are 
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expensiye, but then the style, you know, is some- 
thing/ 

* And 1/ said another, * shall have one of my 
old dresses freshened up. That poor thing, Miss 
Harrison, can do it ; she comes from a good house, 
and can afford to do it cheap — at least, I get it 
done cheap, though she tries hard sometimes to get a 
little more.' 

* Oh, I can't employ her,' said another ; ' she is 
always wanting her money as soon as the work is 
finished, and it is not always conyenient ; besides, it 
is a great liberty to be always asking for moneys 
and looking disappointed when she does not get it. 
1 have no patience with it. There was last quarter, 
my allowance was gone in no time. What with 
the many calls on one's purse, and the subscriptions 
which one must give for the look of the thing, I 
have hardly any money in hand. No, 1 shall go 
where they can afford to wait. I don't like encou- 
raging adventurers, and I am persuaded she is 
nothing more. Of course she is not, or she would 
have money of her own to go on with, and not 
be 80 troublesome.' 



' The carriage has moved off,' said a poor young 
creature a few months later, ' and now I shall lose 
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all I possess because I cannot get iny honestly- 
earned money. What shall I do ? that little would 
have saved them.' And overcome by grief, she sat 
down on a dpor-step and wept bitterly. 

*Now, move on, young woman,' said a gruff 
policeman. * Move on ; the " haristocracy " don't 
like beggars on their door-steps * 

* I am no beggar,' said the young woman, wrath- 
folly. 

* If you say any more I'll take you in charge for 
insulting one of her majesty's servants,' said the 
man, * dressed in a little brief authority.' 

The ' poor thing ' moved off, as the lord of the 
creation had told her. A small crowd had by this 
time collected, and an inquiry commenced as to what 
was the matter. 

* Drunk,' said one. 

* In a fit,' said another. 

* I'm sure she isn't,' said a third ; ' she's roaring, 
she has lost her lover ;' and a hearty laugh went 
round the circle. 

As she went with hasty steps to her home, 
she was overtaken by a man who spoke kindly to 
her. He had seen her repulse from the house, and her 
sudden flood of tears, and thought he could perhaps 
cheer her if he spoke a few soothing words. ' I 
thought it was you,' be said. ' I hope nothing has 
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happened very distressing.' The kindness of his tone 
and manners impressed her favourably ; and when he 
next proposed that she should take his name, and 
thus secure a protector, she assented, though she 
loved him not She had refused him again and 
again, but as circumstances grew worse, she resolved 
that if she had another offer she would accept it. 

To what shifts are the poor driven by the caprice 
of the rich ! and yet who blames them sooner, or 
judges them so harshly ? A poor tradesman fails in 
business — frequently through those by whose custom 
he hoped to live, and by his late customers, who 
helped to ruin him, he is branded as dishonest ; or 
if he presses for his money to save his credit, he is 
troublesome and impertinent ; and while the same 
parties plead embarrassed circumstances as a reason 
why they do not pay the just demands of their 
tradespeople ; th^y are lavishing a large amount of 
money frequently on some luxury in dress or orna- 
ment, that they may appear to be more wealthy 
than they are before those of their own class. 

It would be a somewhat curious calculation, and 
we fear rather an astounding one, to ascertain how 
many enter into matrimonial engagements with a view 
of solely bettering their condition, especially among 
young women; and as the happiness of a home 
depends mainly on the wife, what a fearful risk is it 
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to run, when it is only a marriage of convenience 
and not a union of hearts, as our Maker designed it 
to be! An ill-managed home, and ill-trained 
children, are the almost certain results of speculative 
marriage& 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE *NEW HOUSE* — SLIGHT SKETCH FROM LIFE OF THE 
' NEW EMPLOYER ' — INTRODUCTION TO AN INSANE 
COMPANION. 

The new * house,' to which Clara found herself 
transferred, was, in many respects, very different to 
the one she had just left. She found it was a much 
larger one, there being nearly twice the number of 
assistants, and the greater number of them were 
steady, and religiously disposed. There was no fear 
of the taunts under which she had often writhed be- 
fore — for human nature will feel, and human nature 
Christianized is often more sensitive than when the 
religious element is wanting. The mistress of the 
establishment, too, was not a woman of the world, 
like her late employer, at least not * a lover of 
pleasure,' but a Christian woman, when she allowed 
her business to give her time to think. She went to 
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public worship herself, and did not look with ap« 
proval on those of her assistants who neglected it. 
She regarded it as a duty incumbent upon all. We 
say * duty ;' for love could not have formed any por- 
tion of her religion, it being all constraining, all- 
powerful; and if she had really experienced its 
power she could not have been so wedded to the 
pursuits of this life, which, though lawful in them- 
selves, become positively unlawful by reason of 
excess. 

In a business sense, she was a good woman 
and just ; scrupulously exact in all matters of pay* 
ment, and usually paid her assistants according to 
their abilities and exertions ; it was her pride so to 
do. Moreover, she did what is not very usual in 
houses of business, provided them with a comfortable 
home on the Sabbath ; her reason being, that she 
had no right to their services during six days, with- 
out providing for their comfort on the seventh. But 
though there was much to praise, there was, alas ! 
much to deprecate. She knew no limits to the re. 
quirements of business, provided the needle was laid 
down from twelve Saturday night till twelve Sunday 
night. Her connexion lay altogether among the 
aristocracy, nay, even royalty availed itself of her 
excellent taste. At Mrs. Morterton's there was 
a little respite during three months in the year, and, 
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to do her justice, though when busy she nevei* 
spared them, any more than a manufacturer would 
his machinery, which when worn out could be 
replaced, and for his profit the sooner the better — ^ 
yet when slack she made a point of seeing that they 
availed themselves of as much rest as possible, to 
sharpen them up, as she said, by the time she 
required them to work hard. But here, there waa 
no such chance; the slack season, for length of 
hours, was almost as bad as Mrs. Morterton's busy 
one, and the busy one incalculably worse; the 
management of the work-room too was not so 
effective. At Mrs. Morterton's, nearly everything 
was done within a given time ; no one could do less 
than their proper share of work without it being 
known, and that, if repeated, led to certain dismis- 
sal. Here, a few worked hard, but the despotic 
were able to avoid some portion of the labour by 
putting it upon the ' willing horses ;' while the lazy 
skulked behind some one else, and so escaped blame ; 
so that, while for some things Clara liked the change, 
for others it was far worse. 

* Miss Thomson,* said one of the * petty rulers ' 
one day, * come here, and do this train ; it is to be 
done so—, and so — , and so — ; now you see, don*t 
you ? Mind that you are careful how you do it, or 
the " house will be raised," I can tell you.' 
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Poor Clara ! she had never seen a train before^ 
and the materials were so rich, that she felt almost 
afraid to touch them. As she did not clearly under^ 
stand what so — , and so — , and so — , meant, she ven- 
tured to ask an obliging-looking girl near her. 

* No ; she did not know— she had been there 
thiree years, and just knew how to make plain 
skirtd, and do a little at the trimmings ; but she had 
not been promoted to trains. Bodies, she knew 
nothing at all about ; no one learned more than one 
branch of the business there/ 

* But I am an improver — shall I not be put for a 
little time to each branch of the business ?' 

* Why no, of course not. You have been put to 
trains, and at trains you will stop till there are no 
more to do, and then you will most likely be put to 
skirt trimmings and ball skirts— that being the 
nearest kind of work to trains ; don't flatter your- 
self that you will learn anything more, because I am 
sure you will not. Who gave you this job to do?' 

* Miss Brown.' 

' Oh 1 did she ? Then I am sure she did not half 
tell you how to do it ; she never does ; and then we 
get into such scrapes you can't think. I am sure 
what with the worry, and what with the scolding, I 
have cried from Monday morning till Saturday 
night. I dare say you think it very weak of me, 
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and perhaps it is ; but Mrs. Peters goes upon the 
principle that blowing a person up, as she calls it, 
makes them sharp ; if she does not scold you well, 
you may be quite sure that she considers you a fool 
or little better/ 

' Well, then,* said Clara, ' I hope she will con- 
sider me a downright idiot, rather than continually 
scold me ; for if I am scolded, I shall be sure to do 
the very thing she does not wish — I couldn't for the 
life of me help it.' 

' You must manage then to keep out of her way, 
for she is sure to try what stuff you are made 
of—' 

.' Miss Brown,' said the speaker, seeing the young 
lady pass that way, ' Miss '^Thomson does not quite 
understand how this is to be done ; you did not 
make it quite plain to her.' 

' I made it plain enough, if she had only the com- 
mon sense to understand it, I am sure. Well, it is 
to be done so — , and so — , and so — ; don't you see 
now ?' and she walked away, muttering something 
about confirmed idiocy, 

' Oh ! I see what she means ; so that if you don't 
quite know, I shall be able to tell you.' 

' What very long hours you work here!' said 
Clara, when her task was so arranged that she was 
in a fair way of finishing it correctly. Where I 
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Came from was bad enough in all conscience, but it 
is far worse here.' 

* Oh ! but it is nothing now to what it used to be 
a few years ago. You see that person sitting over 
there, don't you ? well, she was apprenticed here for 
five years, and she assures me, that it was no 
uncommon thing for them to sit up every other 
night, and work very long hours the intermediate 
days ; and she says — now don't laugh, pray, or we 
shall have all eyes turned this way — that she hag 
frequently gone to sleep at supper, with her mouth 
full— can't you picture it ? We don't do that now, 
at any rate, bad as it is ; we do get a few hours' 
sleep, except on very rare occasions indeed. And 
this change you must know, is owing to the exer- 
tions of the " Milliners and Dressmakers Associa- 
tion," which was formed a few years since for the 
express purpose of shortening the hours of labour, 
and in other ways ameliorating the oppressed condi- 
tion of the assistants in our trade. I am sure we 
ought to be much obliged for the trouble they take. 
It is very nice to feel that some people care about 
you, even if they are not successful in doing all they 
wish. I am sure this house is a great deal the 
better for it, and I doubt not a great many others. 
You see the ladies who come here are of the highest 
class, and if Mrs. Peters had not made some altera-* 
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tion, she would doubtless have lost most of her busi- 
ness, and besides, the Queen would have heard of 
it, and that would have been worse than all. Here 
comes Miss M'Gregor* We thiuk she is going 
insane, she is so queer lately.' 

' Why, she is one of your first hands — ^is she not ?' 
* Yes ; and a clever one, too ; they won't easily 
match her; that's how it is her brain has been 
racked and her body exhausted till reason has begun 
to totter. She has been here ten years — ^and to do 
the work and stand the worry she has had to do, is 
no joke. You see people stay here a great many 
)bears, health permitting ; because being kept to one 
branch of the business they are comparatively use- 
less anywhere else ; at the same time they are more 
useful to Mrs. Peters, through long practice at one 
branch, and there is no fear of her superior mode of 
having the work done, being known to other houses. 
You don't know the delights of drawing-room mom 
ings, do you ? — well,*I always look for a bit of fun at 
such times, for not being considered a " genius *' 
here, I sometimes manage to skulk a little ; and it 
is such fun to see everybody rushing here and 
rushing there, with hardly time to breathe. And 
then cab after cab departs, laden with " wickers " 
full of trains to be sported at Her Majesty's draw- 
ing-room ; nobody walks on that morning, but after 
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it is over, oh ! a'int we tired, that's all No slave 
ever worked so hard, for you see they only work 
with their hands, we work with hands and heads, 
which of course is worse — ^besides sitting till we are 
almost stifled in this heated work-room.' 



CHAPTER XVI. 

DRAWING-ROOM MORNING — PROPOSED EMPLOYMENT FOR 
AN INVALID — * WORKING IN BED* — ALSO SUMMAIiY 
DISMISSAL OF THE * INSANE ASSISTANT.' 

' Drawing-room morning!' What various feel- 
ings does the same expression give rise to in different 
breasts! How does many a young lady's heart 
flutter with joy and anticipation as she rises from her 
pillow and remembers that that will be her last 
morning in obscurity! Freed from the control 
of masters and governors, she is that day to be pre- 
sented at the Court of St. James's, and then to 
commence the glorious whirl of a London season. 
What an intoxicating view to one who had led a 
comparatively secluded life, and who has hitherto 
been carefully guarded from prying eyes, lest the 
report of her dazzling beauty and varied accom- 
plishments should be too widely circulated, and thus 
dim the radiance of ' her first appearance !' 

Is it to be wondered at, if the visions of the coming 
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day, banished sleep from her eyes and slumber from 
her eyelids, and she lay revolving in her mind the 
pleasures she should now enjoy ? And how to per- 
form her part with becoming dignity ; for this, she 
has been told, was the chief aim of her educators. 
To pass through with perfect composure the vari- 
ous scenes, which, though new and delightful, are 
nevertheless trying : and to mete out her attentions 
or her smiles in due proportion to the station, and 
not the merit, of the individual — merit being only 
good in its way ; and to rejoice exceedingly when 
she has effected a good match ; the impulses of the 
heart are only to be yielded to when interests are 
also promoted — such as an elder brother with good 
entailments — ^but on no account a younger brother, 
who has his way to gain either by his head or 
his sword, or take his chance among the despicable 
place-hunters with which our age abounds. We are 
speaking here only of a portion of those who belong 
to the higher ranks of society. It would be as 
false as it would be unjust to deny that there are 
many of noble birth and exalted position to whom 
the above description does not apply. Many whose 
principles are formed according to the highest 
standard, and whose lives exhibit a lovely consistency 
to their firm but modest avowal that they desire 
simply to do their duty in that sphere where it has 
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pleased God to place them. Many whose hearts 
are as warm and true, and whose feelings as ge- 
nuine, as their tastes are refined and their habits 
those of high-bred elegant women. They are neither 
the slaves of custom nor of fashion ; their gentle and 
dignified self-pdssession is not that of pride ; there 
is nothing false or artificial in their sweet looks and 
graceful manners. There may be vulgarity of mind, 
and cold selfish heartlessness, in our higher circles, 
but where shall we find more lovely examples of 
simple goodness and truth, a purity of mind and 
true feminine delicacy, and all that is really charm- 
ing in the gentler sex, than in some of our high- 
bred English gentlewomen ? 

But drawing-room morning, in a dressmaker's 
workroom, has a very difierent meaning. Having 
worked hard all the previous part of the week, till 
at least twelve on the previous night, the pale, worn- 
out girls are roused very early on that auspicious 
morning — probably about four, perhaps earlier, 
when in a nice sound sleep, such as those only know 
whose energies are completely exhausted : dream- 
ing of friends and home, they are at length made 
conscious of the requirements of business ; they rise, 
and wearily dressing themselves— if, indeed, they 
were undressed— at last creep down stairs to the 
work-room, looking with unutterable disgust at the 
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unconscious work, and feeling how bard it was, 
that they, of all others, should have to toil thus, in 
season and out of season. As soon as practicable, 
however, they are provided with a cup of washy tea 
or coffee without milk, which refreshes them ; and, 
as by that time the grey dawn of morning is rapidly 
passing away, and the glorious beams of the rising 
sun are shedding light and radiance over the earth, 
their spirits improve, and with that their tempers. 
And now to the work like ' lightning/ There are 
probably ten or a dozen trains scarcely touched, 
and as to the bodies, short sleeves, and trimmings — 
the mere thought of them almost takes away my 
breath, and bewilders my brain. Well it is now 
about five o'clock, and by one, at the latest^ the last 
dress must be sent home — and there is as much 
work as ought to take till ten at night, and a stiff 
job then. And now the almost breathless fury with 
which the work is attacked I the body -makers are 
sitting with nose and knees almost together, and but 
for the fearful rapidity with which their hands are 
going, you would imagine them quite unconscious 
of the bustle that surrounds them. A number are 
standing, trimming trains and skirts ; ^ standing' is 
the order of the day in those departments, and the 
* standers ' feel as if every limb would separate from 
their bodies, but still they stand'--the work must be 
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done ; and as for fainting — it is not at such times 
people faint, the excitement is too great ; some are 
running about, fetching first one thing and then 
another, threading needles, cutting ribbon for bows, 
tying flowers into tulle skirts, or sewing jewels and 
diamonds on the dresses already finished ; at the 
same time taking all the scoldings everybody gives 
them, which, at such times, are neither few nor far 
between, with the greatest coolness imaginable, as a 
part of their vocation. 

* Well, Clara, this is " drawing-room morning ! '* 
How do you like it? Gbod fun, isn't it V 

' I don*t know ; I have been with that poor Miss 
M'Qregor ; and I think she really must be going 
crazy. There she sits, as cool as if there was no* 
thing to do— *and keeps on saying, " It^s distressing ! 
is it not?" — And yet she does not seem to try and do 
anything* I quite fear to be with her/ 

* She really cannot do anything ; she has tried, 
and spoils all she touches* You saw that lady, yes- 
terday ; well, she has ruined her dress. It is not 
Want of ability, for she is the most clever person in 
the house* But you see " the bow has been too long 
bent," and I doubt whether it will ever recover its 
power again.* 

' Where is Miss Evelyn, this morning f 

* Don't you know ? Ill to be sure ; she stayed in 
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bed — and what do you think Mrs. Peters did ? why 
sent up to ask her if she could not sit up, and make 
some trimmings in bed. Did you ever hear of such 
a thing ? But she refused ; and has taken a cab 
and gone home, and I don't think she will return ; 
she does not like it. Well, there goes the last 
train, and now we shall have to clear, which will 
take us till nearly tea-time ; and then, if nothing is 
WSLUted home to-niglit, we can have the rest of the 
day. Isn't that glorious ! That poor Miss McGre- 
gor ! Just look at her, wandering about like an ac- 
cusing spirit On Saturday, as she has done all she 
can, she is to be put on board a vessel, and sent to her 
mother in the north. Is it not shocking to wear out 
body and mind at this fearful rate, and then turn her 
off with less compunction than you would a worn-out 
garment ? What will her mother say ? The poor 
woman was left a widow with three children — two 
daughters and a son. The elder came to London, and 
obtained a situation in this house. She then sent 
for her younger sister, who, in the course of two or 
three years, went home in a consumption, and shortly 
after died. She herself has stood the hardships of the 
house much longer ; but instead of going home in a 
consumption like the other, is going home mad, and 
with no prospect of recovery.' And the narrator 
wept bitter tears. 

K 2 
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* For my part, I am truly thankful that we are 
going to have a few hours rest, for if we were not I 
do not really think I could work any more to-day. 
My eyes are so had, and my wrist so weak, that I 
am obliged to keep it bound up ; and as to my 
ankles, you should see the size they are, perfectly 
frightful, so swollen. I think I shall go and have 
advice.* 

* Well, I have always thought you tolerably sane, 
until now ; but I begin to have suspicions regard- 
ing the state of your brain. Why, weak eyes and 
wrists, and swollen ankles, are nothing — in fact, 
common occurrences. And as to having advice for 
such trifling things as that, you'll spend all your 
salary, and what good will you get in the end? 
Are you able to follow a doctor's directions when 
you have had advice, in any one particular ? Just 
imagine him saying, " You must have rest, and 
take nice gentle walks in the open air, out in the 
parks or fields ; and you must be careful about your 
diet — have nice nourishing things, everything 
strengthening, and your mind as free from care 
as possible; and, above all, sleep in a well-venti- 
lated bedroom. This is a very important point, 
together with the diet." How could you do it ? I 
know that would be almost word for word what he 
would say ; and where would be the use of spending 
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your money ? — you had better take my advice and 
save it, till you are regularly knocked up, and then 
you mufit leave ; have a tidy fit of illness while you 
are about it — ^get regularly set up again, and then 
get another situation. Depend upon it, you will 
find it cheaper in the end, than trying to doctor 
yourself up. I used to do it^ but I have got wiser 
now, and I reckon I am something in pocket by it 
You know our employers have something better to 
do than to look after our health ; unless we are de- 
ficient in the work, and then we must leave.' 



CHAPTER XVII. 

LEGITIMATE EFFECTS OF THE SYSTEM, WHICH MAY BE 
PROVED BY INQUIRING INTO THE MATTER AT PROPER 
qUARTEBS, 

* Work the roin, if ye will ; 
Pluck upon your heads an ill 
Which shall grow and deepen still ! 

' And the curse of unpaid toil 
Downward, through your generous soil, 
Like a fire, shall burn and spoil I ' 

* That is beautiful stuff; what do you call it?' 

* Grenadine ; it is very expensive/ 

* I dare say it is ; I should be afraid to touch it, 
my rough hands would spoil it, I am sure. And 
what do you say you have for making a skirt with 
five flounces ?' 

" Only two and elevenpence — fivepence for every 
flounce and sixpence for the skirt. But this being 
a soft material I can make it in two days; some- 
times the stuff is so thick and hard, that it takes me 
nearly three/ 
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* Dear me 1 and so nicely as you do it What a 
shame ! Why^ I go out charing, and get two shil- 
lings, and sometimes three per day, and all my 
food — ^and don't have to find fire or candle for the 
twelve hours. If I were you I would give it up, 
and do as I do, rather than work at this rate just 
to put money in other people's pockets.' 

* But you forget that I have not strength to do as 
you do--even if I were willing.' 

* Poor thing ! No, of course you could not do it. 
I ought to have thought of that ; there, never mind, 
I know you have been brought up a lady, compared 
to me. Well, I must run away and see to the 
stew ; my John will be here before dinner's ready, 
and won't there be a shinel ' 

The young girl, left alone by her humble friend, 
now renewed her wearisome work. Presently, as 
she was sitting with pale face, her long drooping 
curls touching her work, her hand trembled, her 
frame appeared convulsed, and she burst into a 
flood of tears — such as those only shed whose hearts 
are burdened with some crushing sorrow. Long 
and bitterly did she weep ; and having given vent 
to her feelings, she put her almost transparent hand 
now to her aching side, and now to her burning brow. 
Alas ! we see the dim fires of consumption mak- 
ing terrible havoc on that once-lovely frame ; there 
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i8«no mistaking it^ the rattling hollow cough and 
wasted form bending beneath the unnatural toil, 
give too sure evidence of the fact. 

^ Mother,' at length she uttered, with tremulous 
tones. 

* What is it, my darling ? Oh, do put that work 
away,' exclaimed the woman, now coming out of 
a neighbour's room, where she had been gossiping. 
* Let me go to the workhouse at once dear, rather 
than have you toil at this rate. My poor old useless 
body will soon be in its last home under any cir^ 
cumstances — -so let me go.' 

^ But that is not it, mother dear I I feel as if I 
could lie down and die too, but dying will not pay 
our lawful debts, and I should like to leave a spot- 
less name behind me, however hard I work for it. I 
always feel debt to be like a millstone about my 
neck, and however badly I am paid, I do like to pay 
other people. Now, mammy dear, make me a cup 
of tea,' said she, coaxingly, ' and then I shall get on 
famously, that cry has relieved me, only it hurts my 
eyes, and I sometimes fear that I shall go quite 
blind. But it is no usip croaking, so here goes ;' and 
she resumed her work, enlivening it now and then 
with snatches of song, but of late her voice had 
become strangely weak, though it had lost none of 
its sweetness. 
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* Miss Martin,' said her generous employer, one 
day when unusually amiable, * I should think you 
were making your fortune, so constantly as you are 
employed in the summer-time ; you are never quite 
without work, during the season at least. You 
employ hands, I should think, at least you may do — 
because I could give you more, and if you have 
more work, you can do it cheaper of course.' 

* Employ hands I ' said the indignant girl, when 
she reached home and threw her bundle on the 
table. * What does she mean ? To insult me, I 
should think.' 

* I dare say she supposes you work for some one 
else,' said the old woman, carefully putting away 
her spectacles previous to getting their humble 
meal. 

* Oh, no, she does not ; but if I did, 1 should 
scorn to live as she does on the blood of others. If 
I can't pay people a decent sum for their help, I 
won't have them, that's all ; and I could not give 
them anything like what they ought to have out of 
what she pays me. My face would never regain its 
natural colour if I were to offer any one the pittance 
1 receive. Not that she offers me that, but coolly 
says, " I don't intend to pay more than such a sum ;" 
sometimes I feel so indignant, that I could fairly 
refuse it ; but, when I remember that the cupboard 
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is almost empty at home, and there is no firing and 
candle, and that clothes and shoes are wearing out, 
and will need replacing, I am compelled to accept 
it, whether I would or no. But what is this ? what 
a luxury ! where did you get it ?' 

,* Now, you see, my child,' said the old woman, 
with delight, * I have been saving all the farthings 
for a long time to get you something nice. This is 
your birthday, you know, so don't think me extrava- 
gant. It will do you good; let me see you eat 
and enjoy it ;' and she sat down, and helped herself 
to a dry crust, pretending that the extra luxury 
would not agree with her. 

* Now, I tell you plainly,' said her daughter, 
solemnly, ' I won't touch it unless you have a 
part, ril run the risk of its disagreeing with you. 
It will make me ill to eat it all by myself, and I 
know you would rather suflPer than let me ; so, now, 
take your choice.' 

The poor old soul, with trembling hand and tear- 
bedewed eye, now let her daughter assist her; and 
it would be hard to say which enjoyed it most, the 
self-sacrificing mother or the affectionate, though 
rather self-willed, child. 

It is a painful task to follow human nature in its 
downward course ; but, nevertheless, it is sometimes 
needful though painful, in order that we may gain 
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some instruction therefrom. Truth is frequently 
stranger than fiction ; and, of course, proportionately 
more povrerful in its effects, inasmuch as fiction 
scarcely represents the shadow of the reality truth 
would reach. It is rather the embodiment of ideas 
than acts, as they are or ought to be ; nevertheless, 
it has its uses, and, like the parables of old, may, 
and often does, teach great and glorious truths, 
clothing them in language of such an exalted cha- 
racter that human nature in endeavouring to realize 
its glorious conceptions becomes insensibly wiser 
and better. But these human parables, like the 
divine, may also be used to shadow forth the evils 
under which humanity groans ; and, holding up the 
mirror of real human actions with regard to our fel- 
lows, show each one his true position; at least, 
all those who are anxious, without any casuistry, to 
ascertain the fact for themselves and act accordingly. 
Satisfied that the reason thus given them is a true 
one, and determining that its unsightliness shall 
only be removed by such means as are approved by 
the great mirror of all human actions, ' God's holy 
Word,' they resolve that henceforth, by repeated ap- 
plications to the Fountain of all Truth, the Saviour's 
words may become in them a living embodiment : 
' Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them :' * Masters, give unto your 
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servants that which is just and equal :* * Ye are my 
friends if ye do whatsoever I command you/ 

* And has it come to this, my poor young friend ; 
can't you see at all ? is your eyesight quite gone ? 
why did you not have advice ?' And a perfect tor- 
rent of questions, which no mortal tongue could 
answer at the rate they wef e given, followed. * And 
your mother, where is she ? ' 

A piteous shriek rang through the house^ as the 
answer came, * Gone, gone! heart-broken! and 
soon I shall go too ! Oh ! no tongue can tell what 
we have suffered ; they call life a joyous thing, and 
so I suppose it is, but not for such as I. I have had 
to work, work, work, and now see the end of it : — 
there, there,' and her skeleton fingers pointed me- 
chanically to the corner of the room where the 
corpse of her aged mother lay. She could not see 
the ruin that had been i^rought, but she knew it 
well, for all the previous night she had sat and 
nursed the clay-cold hand, and bedewed the aged 
face with tears: ever and anon passing her hands 
over the features to be quite sure that they had 
not deceived her* But there had been no decep- 
tion, and the hard dry fact came upon her brain like 
liquid fire, threatening to overturn the seat of rea- 
son, if, indeed, it was not already tottering. 

' Gracious heaven I' said the woman ; ^ has it 
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come to that too ?' as her eye followed the direction 
of the girl's hand. * I didn't see that before. Poor 
things, what you must have suffered ! Just to think 
of it now. And this a free country 1 We read some- 
times^ at least my old man does, of awfdl tUngs 
being done in Amerikey, among the slaves, but, 
law ! this is as bad, I declare. We must not talk 
about the blacks unless we mean to remedy this 
state of things at home. Why, look at your poor 
feet, quite on the ground. But why did you not 
have advice ; and why did you not tell them that 
you could not do it for the money — eh ? ' 

' What was the use of having advice ? When I 
was in a situation I had advice, and they always 
said, " Rest your eyes, for it will do them more 
good than anything we can give you." The idea 
of telling a dressmaker to rest her eyes — ^it was 
quite absurd, and so I felt it ; though 1 knew the 
doctors always felt sorry for me, and of course gave 
the best advice they could; but I could not do 
as they told me, so it was of no use. And as to 
not doing the work at the price they offered — 1 
must either have done it or starved. Some one else 
would have done it, if I had not ; so there would 
have been no good gained by my standing out 
And then you see,' she continued quite calmly — for 
overwhelming sorrow has that effect very frequently 
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— * when poor mother was in difficulties and wanted 
help, it was but right that I should try and do 
what I could for her. She had denied herself many 
comforts in order that she might spare the money 
to pay the premium Mrs. Jones required to teach 
me the business ; and I had always looked forward 
with pleasure to the day when I should be able to 
give her a comfortable home to end her days in. 
And lo ! this is it. Oh I mother, mother ! can you 
forgive me ?' 

* Now, dear heart, don't,' said the woman, Sooth- 
ingly, wrung to tears by the uncontrollable agony of 
the sightless girl. ' You have done your best ; no 
mortal can do more.' 

' Say, rather, I have done my worst,' said she 
in a burst of anguish. * If I had stayed in a 
house of business, slaved for my employer morning, 
noon, and night without intermission, and, in return, 
have received my little pittance, just sufficient to 
clothe me with care respectably, and let my poor 
mother be dependent on others for support, I should 
have been called wise and prudent not to burden 
myself with the care of another person. But, be- 
cause I wanted to act a child's part, and soothe her 
declining years as she protected my helpless infancy, 
and would have felt it a pleasure and not a burden 
to do so, how many voices have been lifted up 
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against me, as if I had been guilty of some terrible 
crime, when the fault has really been with those 
who gave me work enough to do but claimed the 
greater part of the proceeds, which rightly belonged 
to me ! These people must surely think the Bible 
an idle tale, or they would certainly act with justice 
themselves, and doing so, give others a chance to 
do the same. Just think what " that woman " said 
to me the other day : " so your eyes are getting 
very bad. Miss Martin ; you won't be able to work 
much longer. It is very tiresome, for your work 
suits me so nicely, and I shall have to look out for 
some one else to do it ; and it is such a time before 
they fall into my ways.'* Not a word of consolation 
or sympathy fell from her lips. Cruel ! cruel I 
it makes me quite wild to think of it* 

* Well, 1 shan't let you talk about her any more, 
it only worries you, and don't make her do any 
better. I shall take you home with me to stay, till 
we can see what can be done with you. And we 
will see what can be arranged about the funeral.' 
She did not tell her that they were unable to pay 
for it, and that the parish must consign the last 
remains of her poor mother to the grave. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



A PARTY. 



* Well, I am certainly tired of this hum-drum 
life; all work and no play. What say you to a 
party ?' 

* Agreed. But where T 

' In one of our bed- rooms, of course. Were you 
never present at one of our midnight gatherings? 
it's rare fun, I can tell you. But we shall ndt 
be able to have it for two or three weeks, at 
the earliest ; there is to be a state ball on Monday 
next, and nobody knows what besides.* 

* A state ball I then we shall have to come home 
early on Sunday night, so as to get a little sleep, 
and rise by half-past twelve, and be at work, 
full tear, by one on Monday morning.' 
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* Just so. You are almost as good as a magi- 
cian ; you prognosticate events with such wondrous 
certainty. Well, girls 1 When I am a lady, and 
go to Court, I'll gently intimate to our kind 
good Queen that it would greatly contribute to the 
comfort of many poor girls in houses of business, 
if Her Majesty would have her parties as late in 
the week as possible, some time between Monday 
and Saturday, and not on Monday or Saturday. 
Because, in the one case, we have to sleep on 
the Sabbath to prepare for the week's work ; and, 
in the other, we are obliged to sleep in order to 
rest after the week's toil. And I cert^nly am not 
clever enough to ascertain the difference between 
actually working on the Sabbath and sleeping so as 
to prepare for the following week, and commence 
work as soon as the Sabbath has closed ; but I sup- 
pose there is a difference, since our employers, many 
of them, are so extremely careful lest we should 
infnnge on any part of the twenty-four hours.' 

* Well, I declare ! you must be extremely dull, 
not to know that as soon as you become an em- 
ployer, and mistress of a dressmaking establishment, 
there are certain teeth called wisdom teeth which 
you cut, and you then understand all those nice 
little distinctions which, to us, are apparently so ab- 
surd, or J if not absurd, at least abstruse. I see 
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what it is, Mary Jane, you never studied either 
logic or metaphysics.' i 

^ Logic ! No ; all I know about logic is a tale I 
used to read in my juvenile days, about a horsQ 
chestnut and a chestnut horse.' 

* Well, but what about met — a — phy — what on 
earth is it ? Such an awful word. I should like to 
know the meaning of it.' 

* Any girl got a pair of spectacles, and I'll just 
put them on my nose, and look over them at you^ 
and then I'll explain metaphysics. Now, if I could 
get the mistress's wig I should be complete. I'U 
give you the explanation a worthy village peda- 
gogue once gave his hearers when inquiring the 
meaning of this crack-jaw word. " My friends I"- 
said the man, looking as wise as I am looking now>< 
" Metaphysics," said he, drawing himself up quite 
prim — for you don't know my friends what an im- 
portant feeling these fine words convey to the person 
who uses them — '^ is what a man does na ken himsel 
and does na expect that you should." ' 

* Better explain ethics next, Mrs. Syntax,' said 
one of them, who was looking rather seriously on ; 
' it will be more to our purpose.' 

* Why, you see, we understand that part of the 
question, rather feelingly. We know the effects of 
our employer's actions on us ; but the rule does not 
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work clearly both ways, at least not justly in this 
life, at any rate. But we shall be getting the 
•* glumps," so we will settle about the party. Whom 
shall we invite, and how many ? ' 

^ Not more than a dozen in all ; and as there are 
nearly forty to choose from, of course we need only 
have our friends.' 

< aara Thomson ? ' 
: * Yes, I should like her ; she is a quiet little 
souT, never complains, and is almost as refreshing 
by reason of her simplicity as a breeze of pure air 
is here ; and you know that is a rarity.' 

* Lydia Gordon ?' , 

* Oh I yes, I like her. It is such fun to see her 
draw herself up and look prim, as ishe does when we 
girls get up to our nonsense. Do you remember 
the day when some one pinned a ticket to her dress 
** price tenpence ; " what a rage she was in. How 
she shook her old head, and vowed vengeance — yes, 
we will have her, she is a nice sort of person ; a 
good sterling character, I think she must be nearly 
fi%, don't you ?' 

* Siall we have Polly Gray ?* 

^ Yes ; it is as good as a play to hear her talk^ 
especially if we can onTy get her to tell us a play or 
tale, or something of the sort. I want a good laugh ; 
I get quite doleful poring over this " steel bar." * ^ 
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* Dorothy Worlike ? ' 

' If she will promise not to turn msty if we joke 
her; it is such a bore when girls do that. We 
never get out to hare a bit of fun, so we must make 
fun of each other ; and when I expect sunshine I 
don't relish a thmider-cloud.' 

^ Nowy friends ! ' said their hostess on the night 
of their meeting, * get seats where you can. Let 
me see— there are a dozen of us ; four of us can sit 
on one side of this bed and four on one side of that ; 
and here, two can sit on this box, which I have 
pulled out from imder this bed ; and one on this 
chair, and I hare borrowed the other from the next 
room. Now here is whisky — I have just had it 
sent from *' Auld Reekie," and here is genuine 
" British Brandy ;" and here is wine — I won't un- 
dertake to say where that comes from, I might make 
a mistake, and that would be awkward. Neitfaei" 
will I undertake to say what it is made of, for I 
should be in an equal fix. But it is called " Port" 
Whisky, did you say, Polly ? — neat, of course ?* 

* No, diluted.' 

* What bad taste, to be sure ! I always tak^ it 
neat You know in these hard times we want some* 
thing to set us up strong, and if there is any strength 
in the stuff at all I like to get all I can of it ; and 
if there is not, the excitement is agreeable. Now 
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will any lady present favour us with a song, a tale, 
or recitation, — anything will be accepted ; save the 
will for the deed, which^ on these rare occasions, we 
don't allpw. Come, one of you be kind enough, 
only do it gently, or we shall be heard/ 

The attempt was made by one of the party, but 
the action of the raw spirits had so affected her 
voice that she could not proceed with comfort. 

' Well, that is unfortunate ; but never mind, I'll 
tell you a story when all the glasses and plates are 
replenished. But I have not got a seat ; here, I'll 
make one — this wooden box surmounted by a pile 
of ^' old clothes," will make a capital one, nice and 
soft, so don't laugh — ^I dislike being laughed at. 
There, that seat is better than you ladies on the 
bedsteads can boast of, for my legs don't dangle. 
^' Well, once upon a time," as the story-books say, 
hem — hem — I can't get on ; I am something like 
gentlemen we see at public meetings occasionally, 
** extremely modest," no, not modest, they say it 
was an unexpected honour and all that; but of 
course no one believes them. It is much mor& 
likely that they have' been in a fever-heat lest they 
ahould have been forgotten. The speech which was 
carefully prepared at home and committed to 
memory, not omitting the very attitudes they were 
to assume, comes out when they are asked to speak. 
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and 18 ghren with all ^* maidenly bashfnlness/* 
*^ they really don't know what to say/' and all that. 
What they get up for, when they ^* don't know what 
to gay," puzzles me. But now for the taie. 

^ *^ On a bright sunshiny day, a number of girls 
were sitting at work, all busily intent on what we 
are told is the great end of our existence — the art 
of using a small instrument to produce great results-^ 

^ I suppose that is called ^^ the economy of 
kbour." ' 

* Don't interrupt a lady when she is speaking-^ 
Here, all of a sudden, one, who looked too staid to be 
guilty of such a weakness, gently screamed ; it was 
only a gentle one, but it was like an electric shock. 
Voice after voice chimed in, the why and wherefore 
no one knew. They were at last tired of sitting 
and screaming, so there commenced a general rush 
to the doors ; and one exceedingly * long girl' ran 
across the room so wildly that, blinded by fright^ 
she fell head-foremost into one of the wicker baskets^ 
This was a signal for still greater confusion. One 
of the Principals now rushed into the front hall, and 
having shut the door through which she obtained 
egress, double locked it, and in order to make it 
more secure, held it fast by both hands. The caa*» 
fusion by this time was fearful The h^ad of the 
house not having risen, it being not later than ten 
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in the mornings hearing the terrible hubbub, 
stretched her hand out of bed, and commenced 
ringing the bell furiously^ thinking the work-room 
ceiling must have fallen in or fire broken out; 
another thought it must be thieves. At last it 
occurred to one of them, that it would be as well to 
inquire what they were all screaming at. " I don't 
know/' said one, and screamed on ; another said, ^^ I 
screamed, because she screamed ;" and another, ^^ I 
am frightened, but I don't know what at." At 
length when the excitement had partially subsided, 
the one who had first alarmed the community on be- 
ing closely questioned, said, ^^ I thought I saw a 
ToJtr " Poor unfortunate' critters!" as some folks 
say, to be frightened out of their wits by an old 
girl who only " thougW she saw a rat. I'd have 
made her pay a penalty if I'd been there. No one 
fiver] saw the creature, and no one thinks that a 
rat ever would have been discovered even by one of 
the feline tribe, who are reputed to be tolerably 
knowing on such matters.' 

^ Now, girls, let us drink the mistress's health with 
all honours, and may the time soon come when she 
will feel it to be a very wicked, as well as shocking, 
diing to keep us working more than twelve hours a 
day. I am willing to work that number of hours, 
w^ I will answer for it that eleven out of every 
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twel?e will do as much work then as now. I for one. 
Because if we were to work as hard now we should 
not clear any earlier — ^we hare tried it you know ; 
and as we cannot work rery hard and very long 
hours tooy let us hope that she may soon see it to he 
as much for her interest as our comfort to shorten 
the hours of labour. Now, girls, fill your glasses.' 
Just at this juncture, however, crack — crack — crack, 
and one of the bedsteads being rery old, gave way, 
and precipitated the fair occupants into^the centre of 
the room. Fortunately, no damage was sustained 
further than the broken bedstead ; and the com- 
pany departed in silence and darkness to their own 
rooms, fearing discovery; which would have led 
to consequences most unpleasant to the partid- 
pators. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A DEEFLT-INJUBED MEMBER OF SOOUSTY — THREATENED 

VENGEANCE. 

* Well, I call it positively disgraceful^ such treat- 
ment! I will never go into that woman's house 
again I' 

^ What has she done to offend you so seriously ? I 
thought she was the perfection of a dressmaker.' 

^ Done, indeed ! why I went and told her that I 
should require a dress made in a few days, and she 
had the cool impudence to say, " she was extremely 
sorry but she could not promise it in less than ten 
days." And nothing I could say would induce her 
to do it in less time than that. Did you ever hear 
of such a thing ? such impertinence ! but I'll make 
her rue it. She deserves to come to want At any 
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rate, FlI take care that Done of my friends go there 
any more — 111 tell them all about it Can't do it 
in less than ten dars, indeed ! I wonder what such 
people are made for ?' 

^ Have yon dianged your medical attendant ?* 
was the cool inquiry of the person addressed. 

' Of course not What an odd question !' 

* Oh I only thought you might have done so, 
and that he had been ordering a difierent kind 
of bath as an experiment, and this was tiie first 
morning of its application. A sort of outward fever 
to be produced by internal indignation, seeing that 
you have worked yourself up to such a pitch about 
an unfortunate dressmaker. Now, I think it was 
rather honest of her to tell you she could not da it 
You may depend upon it if she had undertaken 
it, the poor assistants would have had an extra 
night of it, and I am sure that was needless.' 

* My dear Carlton, how absurdly you talk ! ©f 
course it's nothing to you.' 

' Yes, you always do take part with those sort of 
people — any one wearing petticoats, but I should 
like to see your tailor serving you such a trick; 
what a storm there would be ! especially if it was 
about some article of dress in which you had made 
up your mind to appear at a party ; for you know it 
is not only ladies who dress for parties, gentlemen 
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ate usually subject to the same> weakness; only^ in 
their case^ it is only common courtesy towards the 
person who honoured them with an incite, while 
in ours it is vanity, and love of display.' Here 
a visitor was announced. * My dear Lady Emilyi 
it is quite an age since I saw you last. Are 
you going to the grand concert the duchess gives 
next week ? All the world will be there. Won't it 
be delightful — my two girls are so longing to see 
the great poet, who is to be the lion of the night 
I am so delighted you are going. Now, can you 
recommend me a nice dressmaker, one who never 
disappoints ? it is so annoying to be disappointed.' 

* Those who never disappoint usually work their 
assistants to death. It ought not to be so, I know, 
but I think, to a great extent, it is our fault; 
because you see, if they won't promise us a dresa 
when we want it we directly go to some one else, 
and frequently take away some of their customers, 
who are our friends. So, if they promise and don't 
perform, we can hardly wonder at it. Few have the 
moral courage to say, " I am very sorry, but I can- 
not do it in the time." ' 

* Then you would not employ a punctual dress- 
maker?' 

' * Oh, yes, I would. I do not mean to say that 
all the wrongs that are inflicted are inflicted by 
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puDCtnal people, because I tbiok pnnctaaKty is the 
rery soul of bumness ; I simply mean that the man- 
ner in whidi we receive the intelligence of their in- 
ability to comply with what you must own is some- 
times an unreasonable demand, tempts them to be 
punctual at the risk of the health, nay even the 
lives, of th^ asristants ; and if they fsul, which we 
know is sometimes the case, it is no fault of theirs^ 
but because the physical powers of their assistants 
are so exhausted, that it is utterly imposnble to com- 
plete the order in time/ 

* Weill' gasped the lady, in evident astonish- 
ment, * I am surprised to find you so credulous. If 
any one had told me this of you. Lady Emily, I 
should certainly have contradicted it; there is so 
much cant, excuse my saying so, about dressmakers' 
girls/ 

* If they are dressmakers' girls, I suppose they 
have bodies and souls, like ourselves,' said Lady 
Emily, rather warmly. * I know a little more 
about them than I did; I have been making inqui- 
ries, and the result has not been a very flattering 
one either to us or their employers. In fact, I sat 
by the dying bed of one of these girls, and watched 
her till she died. I heard enough then, I can tell you. 

The Honourable Mrs. Vere Carlton immedi- 
ately saw an ornament awry on a table and rose to 
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replace it, taking care when she seated herself again, 
to do so at the furthest possible distance etiquette 
would allow from her visitor, fearing infection. 

^ I am sure no one said that they had no souls. 
Lady Emily,' she presently observed. 

^ No one says so, they only act it ; and I think 
we have all acted it to tiie life. Most assuredly we 
shall have to render an account for it. Did it ever 
occur to you, Mrs. Vere Carlton, that when we are 
at our large evening parties dressed with so much 
care, and enjoying all the charm of high and refined 
society, listening perhaps to exquisite music, breath- 
ing the perfume of the freshest flowers, where all is 
luxury and splendor, — that there are thousands of 
young people, many of whom have been delicately 
reared, sitting in heated work-rooms, the atmosphere 
of which is positively poisonous ? Work — ^work — 
work, from early mom till midnight ; and that in time 
Ihey become delicate — then sickly, and then disease 
Iq^tens its deadly fangs upon them, and the grave 
^)ens its mouth and swallows them up. These girls 
have fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers ; and, in many 
eases, are the chosen flowers of their families on ac- 
count of their many virtues and talents. Just think 
of it the next tim^ you mingle in a gay assembly of 
the kind. Would you like your daughters to meet 
with such a fate ?' 
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• My daughters I Lady Emily. Do you knoir 
who you are speaking to ? My father was a baronet^ 
and my husband is the son of Lord 1' 

^ Pardon me/ said Lady Emily, with unaffected 
courtesy ; ^ I did not ask the question with a viewcif 
drawing a comparison, but of appealing to your ilia-' 
temal feelings. Your daughters are dear to yon I 
know, and I am sure you do not think that the pft^ 
rents of these hard-worked girls are an^ more defr*' 
cient in natural affection than those of our own 
dass? 

^ It is no business of ours as to what time 
they work, I am sure. And I want to know 
why we need to interfere in the matter ; there 
is such a terrible talk about these girls that I 
am positively sick of it. I mean to get my things 
done by whoever I can get that will promise nerer 
to disappoint me ;. and, as to their being worked 
these long hours, and sent to untimely graves, 
I don't believe it-^^not a word of it. And sup^ 
posing it is true, we don't overwork them ; Vfe have 
a right to get our dresses made, if we pay for them ; 
and if we want a dress or bonnet made in a hurry^ I 
really do not see why we should not have it. I shall 
certainly make no alteration in my arrangements at 
any time.' 

* I am sorry to hear you say so. We waiit 
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as many ladies as we can get to protest against 
these sort of proceedings. For you see they are 
usually perpetrated.in our name ; so that if we pro^ 
testy and act in opposition to the entire system, we 
shall remove the greatest stronghold the employers 
have to take refuge in. You know these girls are, 
many of them, almost as refined as ourselves, and of 
course more sensitive to wrong than if they were not 
so refined.' 

^ Therp it is again — the old tale about their gen-* 
tility. I should really feel more sympathy for them 
if there was less talk about that.' 

^ No doubt of that, and so would many others; 
but you see their position in society is a fact not^ to 
be got rid of. They do belong to the respectable 
classes of society, aqd possess too fine feelings to pan 
rade their sufierings before the eye of the public* 
Many, even now, would rather die than complain ; 
many are dying, and if you were to ask them about 
the hardships they have had to undergo they would 
turn it off as well as they could, and try to direct 
your thoughts into another channel ; anything rather 
than admit the state of things so palpable to all the 
world, save those most interested in keeping it 
secret. I have tried it a few times, and never with** 
out a very positive declaration that I wovM hnow^ 
could I ascertain anything like the truth. ^The 
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statements that have been elicited and made knowd 
to the world have usually been obtained from those 
whom sickness has prostrated, or whom some more 
than usually galling wrong has stung to the quick » 
hence the rerelations.' 

Some other visitors arriving, the oonverBation 
ceased. 

On the evening of the ball, the Honourable Mm 
Vere Carlton created quite a sensation ; dressed ill 
white satin covered with ricl^ Brussels lace, valued 
at some hundreds of guineas, 'and a stomacher of 
brilliants so dazzling that she was necessarily 
the observed of all observers. 

^ Is that a bride ?' asked two young noblemen. 

^ A bride ! why there is her husband ; and those 
dashing girls are her daughters. Is she not absurd 
to dress in that fashion ; I really believe she does it 
to attract attention. Let us attend her Court fw 
a few minutes.' 

* Yes, my dear Lady G — ,' said the lady, as they 
approached, * it is quite true ; she positively re- 
fused to get it done for me; so I have fdiind out 
one who said she was quite annoyed at such ingrati* 
tude, and who has promised if I will recommend her 
to my influential connexion, never to disappoint! 
never!' * 

* What does this all mean ?' said the two gentle- 
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men, looking first at one lady and then at another ; 
but no satisfactory answer could be obtained. * I 
should like amazingly to find out/ said one of them 
to a lady whom he knew, * is it anything of im- 
portance ?* 

' Not to gentlemen ; they ought to find enough 
w^ork in looking after their own sex, without in- 
terfering in what is peculiarly a woman's province. 
It is only about the dressmakers.' 

* I see it all now,' said one of them. * And per- 
mit me to ask your ladyship, how many of you 
women, would quietly let any of us treat young 
men as some women do those of their own sex, 
without a remonstrance ?' 

* You forget the drapers' assistants, my lord, 
they are usually under the rule of their own sex, 
I believe; at least, the unmarried ones,' said she, 
looking archly at him. 

* True ; but the ladies are their customers, and it 
mainly depends on them whether their hours are 
shortened or remain as they are at present. You 
know we can't do anything right or wrong without 
some assistance from yourselves ! Is it not so ? ' 
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CHAPTER XX. 

MORE TKNDEU MERCIFS OF AN EMPLOYEE — ALSO FtJBTHEB 
UEVELATIONS OF A PAINFUL KIND. 

• IiiL, (lid you say ? that girl ill ! ' said Mrs. Peters, 
almost franticly. * What is to be done ; what is 
the matter with her ?' 

* Well, ma'am, she cannot move hand or foot ; 
we think it must be rheumatic fever/ 

* Send for my doctor, instantly,' was the reply ; * it 
is very provoking that people will be ill, and in the 
" season," too, very.' 

The medical report savoured strongly of rheu- 
matism. 

* Send for a cab ; she must be removed without 
delay. I wouldn't for the world have her laid up 
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here. Let me see, she has no relatives nearer 
than Scotland; just inquire whether she has any 
acquaintances in London where she could be 
sent.' 

By the time she had fixed upon one, though 
the poor girl did not know how the person would 
like such a liberty to be taken with her house, the 
cab arrived ; the porters were out, and there was 
no one strong enough to carry her down stairs, and 
to walk was impossible. At last the cabman was 
induced to undertake the task; and gently as a 
mother with her young infant, did he accomplish it. 

* Poor thing,' said he, with tears in his eyes, when 
his helpless burden looked at him with an expres- 
sion of pain, * were you my own child I could not 
take more care of you, do not fear.' 

Two ladies were just stepping from their car- 
riage, as the man with his burden enveloped in 
blankets made his appearance; they stood, mute 
with astonishment, watching the proceedings ; they 
did not speak, but, judging by their faces, it was 
evident enough what they thought and felt of the 

* tender mercies ' of that house. 

* And what is the matter with you ? ' said Mrs. 
Peters, ou another occasion, to a delicate-looking 
girl, who had been working like a horse for about 
eighteen months, but who had of late become unable 
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to keep at it so constantly. ^ You look pale ; have 
you had advice ?' 

* No, I do not need it ; I only require rest ; I am 
quite exhausted/ ' 

* You do not take anything to strengthen you 
then?' 

The allowance of malt liquor was only ^ table ale/ 
and anything more being required, had to be 
provided by the * young ladies' out of their own 
pockets. 

* Yes, ma'am, I do, I have porter occasionally/ 

* Porter ! you ought to buy wine ; porter is no 
good/ 

* Why did you not tell her that before you could 
aflPord wine she must pay you a better salary? 
I would have done so,' said one who had overheard 
the conversation between the employer and her as- 
sistant. 

* Probably, you would,' was the reply ; ' but in the 
event of a sudden dismissal, you have friends to go 
to and I have none, therefore I am obliged to put 
up with a great deal you would resent/ 

* The last house I was in,' said another, * we used 
to be asked every Saturday night whether we in- 
tended dining in on Sunday. It was very politely 
put, but woe betide us if we said yes, too often 
to that pointed inquiry/ 
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* Then of course, you fared sumptuously, when 
you did stay T 

' Oh, very I always a hash of scraps, or some such 
make-shift. I was there two years and a half, and 
never saw anything better on those days. The family 
dined at five or six on those days, and the bill of fare 
was fit for a gentleman's table ; and when at night 
we returned, and went stealthily down to get a bit 
of bread and cheese to convey to our bed-rooms, the 
smell was quite provoking ; they were very often at 
dessert at that hour ; not that we should have cared 
a straw if we had only been provided with something 
like a respectable dinner. As good as the servants, 
would have satisfied us.' 

* And what did those do who had no home in 
London, and who did not like to be always troubling 
their friends V 

* Why, walk about to be sure, in the parks ; and 
some got into all sorts of trouble. It makes my 
heart ache to think of some of them ; it really is very 
shocking that people who are parents themselves 
are so inconsiderate, and yet it is the case in nearly 
every house in London ; at least, the exceptions 
only prove the rule. If they don't refuse to give 
you a dinner on Sunday, they give you such a one 
that it galls your spirit to eat it, when you know.that 
you have an undoubted right to one of a better sort. 
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It used to choke me very often to sit down to it ; 
and I really could not say much when others stayed 
out and walked the streets, rather than comeliome 
to be insulted.' 

^My dear Miss Thomson, what is the matter?' 
said one of them at this moment, making the disoe- 
very that she was weeping bitterly ; ^ do tell us, can 
we help you ?^ 

^ No, ' said the weeping girl ; Mt is nothing yon 
can prevent. I have only heard of another victim to 
our atrocious system/ 

All stared with complete astonishment ; for such 
a violent expression had never been known to pass 
her lips. 

To understand this fully, it will be needful to re- 
trace our steps to Mrs. Morterton's. 

' A pretty thing, this ! a pretty thing, Miss 
Smith,' said the still elegant and fascinating Mrs. 
Morterton. * Do you know what has happened to 
Miss Wilson ?' 

* I can guess ; her conduct and conversation have 
both been remarkably strange lately. I have had 
occasion many times to check her.' 

' You have !' said Mrs. Morterton, very fiercely, 
^ and not communicated it to me ; I would have 
turned her oflF instantly. And now here is a pretty 
thing ; her sister, who is the wife of a captain, has 
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discovered that she is leading an immoral life ; just 
to think of it, that girl, with her connexions. Why, 
she has an uncle a baronet, and herself received a 
most finished education.' 

^ I know it, ma'am ; she was four years at the 
best finishing school their county could boast.' 

* You see,' said Mrs. Morterton, * she has followed 
Adelaide 6rahame*s steps.' 

* Say, rather, that she led Adelaide Grahame into 
the evil, which I have since learned, and know it for 
a fact, and that she knew of poor Addy's where- 
abouts, at the time the inquiry was made, though 
she would not divulge one iota.' 

' What a thing it is that some people are so ter- 
ribly depraved ! to tliink of all the care I have taken 
of that girl, and that she should return it by bring- 
ing all this disgrace on the house. I really don't 
know what to do. I am almost bewildered ; the 
girl must have had a bad example at home ; there 
has been nothing here, I am sure, to compel her to 
such an act Has there now. Miss Smith ?' 

^ Nothing to compel me to such an act ; but dis- 
positions differ, and I know Miss Wilson has been 
very restive under these long hours that we have had 
to work; and lately, you know, they have been 
worse.' 
. ^ Good heavens I Miss Smith, how you talk 1 as if 
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it was in any mortal power to prcfent tbdr wotkbgi 
I am sure you always look nice and bri^ whea I 
look in as I am going to bed, and yoa only woA an 
hour or two after ; and then in the momiiig — I am 
Hure you cannot, any of you, feel tired in the mofii- 
ing, it is quite the best time for work — ^tbe doctos 
say 60, you know ; but, as I have said befiore^ you 
are a great deal too soft-hearted ; you listen to aB 
complaints, and take it all in. You should see no- 
thing, hear nothing, understand nothing, that does 
not suit you — and nothing ought to suit you but 
what is for my good. You have of course read the 
tttlo " Eyes and No Eyes," — well, you should have 
no eyes in the work-room excepting at such times as 
\\\{\ work retjuires it. Now, this girl has gone, I 
muHt look out for another to fill her place 
(), (*ook, is that you! I am so glad you have 
brought me that jelly ; I feel quite faint' 

' What am 1 to get for the young ladies' dinner, 
ma am V 

' Oh, just hash the meat ; and you have plenty 
of pieces of bread, crusts, and such like, make a 
bread-pudding for them ; and that will be enough. 
For myself, get a nice fowl and have it nicely 
dressed, with proper accompaniments, and a little 
custard pudding. I dine alone to-day.' 

Let it not be supposed that we hold all employers 
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accountable for the misdeeds of their assistants, far 
be that from us ; but we simply wish to trace the 
connexion which in many cases exists between the 
course of treatment many an employer thinks it 
right to pursue, and the effects of that same treat- 
ment on various dispositions. 

On some persons, this trying state of things acts 
but as the lapidary's instrument on the valuable gem ; 
gradually loosening its earthy crust, and as gradu- 
ally, but not less surely, developing its hitherto un- 
discovered beauties till they are fitted to shine in the 
kingdom of God with resplendent brightness : such 
characters rarely complain. In the daily exercise 
of faith and prayer they receive the hardest work 
and coarsest fare, as from the hand of their heavenly 
Father through an earthly medium ; feeling that the 
worst they can receive is still infinitely better than 
what as sinners they deserve ; therefore they murmur 
not. Enabled to look above the cloud that has pro- 
bably crushed all their hopes and is even then shatter- 
ing their earthly tenement, they work on day after 
day, and year after year, till bowed down by the 
ravages of a fell disease they leave the scene of action 
and pass quietly to their rest But will He, whom 
they honoured by their uncomplaining and cheerful 
submission to the roughness of the path to glory, not 
avenge himself on those who strewed the thorns and 
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withheld the flowers — who sacrificed them not 
through love of blood, for at that they would hafe 
turned pale, but through love of gold, and that 
gold has made their hearts as hard as the precious 
metal itself? This ^martyr band/ for such they 
surely are, are even now bowing before the throne 
of the Eternal ; and ever and anon arises the car]^ 
^ O Lord, how long, Holy and True, wilt tboa not 
avenge tliine own elect.' But oh ! that we should 
have to record it, the number of these saint-like 
spirits are infinitely fewer in proportion to those who 
sufier with unsanctified hearts. Only here and 
there in our crowded work-rooms have the angels of 
God the joy of ministering to an heir of salvati(»L 
On the majority of these overworked fellow-creatures 
the influence is decidedly unfavourable. Many 
come from the homes of pious parents, and as their 
parents have been taught to believe, to the home of 
a Christian employer : and there see such a greedy 
pursuit of wealth, and such a corresponding hollow- 
ness of Christian profession, that it fills them with 
disgust, and they turn away with loathing from that 
form of godliness, the professors of which they have 
learned though in the world, are not to be of it — 
and plunge into all the vanities and gaieties witlun 
their reach ; and then return to their homes sceptics 
at heart, if not in profession. But there are many 
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— we tremble to think how many — on whom this 
unjust treatment has a far worse effect, and who, 
in addition to plunging into the gaieties of life, 
enter the paths of the destroyer; the manifest 
injustice of their employers affording them a power- 
ful argument for so doing. Human nature at 
all times, labours to escape from tyranny and 
oppression; if right arguments are not at hand 
they will use specious ones, and throw the odium on 
those who forced them to it. We are not endea- 
vouring to defend this course of things ; we are 
simply noting it as a phase in human nature. Who 
utters anything like severe censure on the slave who 
murders his master to gain his freedom ; or that 
calls him a thief, for appropriating his gold in order 
to make his escape ? And though the cases are not 
exactly parallel, it is to be questioned whether the 
owners of our large establishments who keep their 
young people incessantly toiling from early mom 
till long after night has thrown her shadowy mantle 
over the earth — often infringing on the early hours 
of the Sabbath — sending them to bed when the sun 
is just rising and the lark is carolling his first joyful 
lays to the Giver of every good, depriving them of 
needful rest, providing food which their enfeebled 
natures refuse to take or if taken does not nourish 
them, robbing them of every innocent recreation 
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and checking every manifestaticMi of yootiifal joy; 
till, with feeble bodies and dwarfed minds, and an 
overwhelming desire to escape from this bitter servi- 
tude, they in an evil hour listen to the voice of the 
tempter; and after dallying again and again, at 
length fall. Are their employers guiltless? We 
trow not. 



CHAPTER XXL 

A THORNY PATH. 
* The poor useth entreaties, but the rich answereth roughly/ 

*Well, then, our bargain is concluded/ said a 
lady, mistress of a house of business in Bond Street, 
to a young person, whose dress and manner plainly 
told that the situation she sought was an object to 
her. * You say you were three years an apprentice, 
and one an improver. You ought to be clever. I 
will therefore give you ten pounds a year, and you 
must ascertain what time it will be convenient for 
Mrs. Morterton to see me and give you a character. 
Good morning.' But the young person hesitated : 
it was true she had accepted the situation, paltry as 
the remuneration was to be, after serving four years 
at the business ; but there appeared something on 
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her mind which she wanted to giye utteranoe to, but 
did not like. 

* What \a it ?' said the lady, somewhat Aarfij; 
* do you object ?' 

* No, ma'am,' said the applicant. * I am miMk 
obliged to you for enga^g me, but there is one 
thing I must let you know before I come, or rather, 
may I ask a question? — perhaps I ought to hs?e 
done it before. Do you work after twelve on 
Saturday night ?' 

' Sometimes we do, of course ; hut why do you 
ask?' 

* I am sorry, ma'am, but I could not work afker 
twelve ; it is not in accordance with my priiiciple& 
I would not have named it ; but I have no home in 
liondon, and my friends are too poor to provide me 
with money to take lodgings, and therefore it would 
be inconvenient to be dismissed suddenly ; so I 
thought I would let you know before I cama* 

* Yes, quite right to do that ; but we do work 
after twelve sometimes, till two or three on Sunday 
morning. But' — and the lady hesitated — * if you 
are a very useful hand, I dare say some one would 
not mind taking your work at twelve o'clock, since 
you object to work after that time. As a favour, of 
course.' 

*I hope you will pardon me, but I should not 
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like any one to do that for me which I from principle 
object to do myself. I could not consider it a 
favour. If you will allow me to come, I do not care 
how hard I work in the week, provided I have the 
strength to do it. I will work till twelve on 
Saturday night, and commence at one on Monday 
morning, and work what hours you please in the 
week, but I cannot infringe upon the sacred hours 
of the Lord's day.' 

* Well, well, you can come. I dare say we shall 
not quarrel about that.' 

The next day, an errand-boy was sent to say that 
Mrs. did not want the young person now. 

Poor girl ! with an aching heart she received the 
message, for full well she knew the cause ; but she 
flinched not. Right was on her side. It was not 
the first time her services had been declined for the 
same cause, neither was it the last. For many a 
week did she go in and out the shops inquiring for a 
^nation, and many a situation did she hear of and 
apply for, but without success. In some she was 
too young ; others too Uttle confidence ; and others, 
no doubt, too ill dressed ; and when they would 
have engaged her, the extraordinary inquiry, * Do 
you require your young people to work after twelve 
on Saturday nights?' prevented the completion of 
the arrangements. At length, finding her time 
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hastening on, she engaged with tbe principal c£ a 
well-known house to give her serrioes fiir rix 
months ; and at the end of that time the penon 
undertook to get her a situation in the conntij: 
but out came the usual question, with the reasoi 
for asking it. The lady addressed fortunatdj 
seemed more amused than angry, and asked, * How 
old are you ?' 

* Eighteen/ was the reply. 

' Indeed ! you don't look near that age. What 
religion are you ?' 
' I'rotestant.' 

* I am a Catholic ; but it does not matter to me 
at all, only the question is so odd. I have been 
in business nuiny, many years, and never met with a 
girl that made such an inquiry. However, for 
your satife^faction, we never do work after twelve on 
Saturday night, though we often work till that 
time ; but mind, since you object to working on 
the Sabbath for me, I shall also see that you do 
no kind of work for your own benefit. That I think 
quite fair ; in fact, I make a point of seeing that my 
young j)eople do not work on Sunday.' 

Circumstances, however, transpired that prevented 
her going to this house, and she therefore remained 
with Mrs. Morterton some time longer ; for, to do 
her justice, she had always treated her with great 
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consideration from the time of her entering the 
establishment. 

But what a tale does this tell ! A young 
Christian dressmaker in London could not get a 
situation without consenting to violate the Sabbath- 
day, devoting some of its sacred hours to business. 
The fact that it was considered needful to make the 
inquiry tells enough of itself. No comment is 
necessary. 

*Mary,' her mother had said on a previous 
occasion^ ^ it is of no use your having such notions 
as that in your head. People like us who have 
their living to get are not able to be so particular. 
You will be obliged to work on the Sabbath.' 

* Indeed, dear mother^ I cannot. It is wrong, 
and I dare not wilfully do what I know to be 
virrong. It would be at the sacrifice of my happiness. 
I am bound to obey God rather than men.' 

* Well, you will perhaps starve ; for I do not 
belief you will ever get a situation if you make 
such a strange inquiry : and you know I am not able 
to support you. You really must conform. 

* Mother dear, I will starve then. But I cannot 
do what is required in that way. I am not afraid of 
work* I would willingly work my fingers to the bone 

It was no easy task the girl had set herself, ere 
ii^teen summers had passed over her head. She 
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was frequiently fiMtaore, frintyand bm^ry ; and not 

lea^, heartsore, too. Those ooly who know lAat 

it is to go firom house to bonse, and shop to sfaq^ 

day after day, and week after wed^ can enter into 

her feelings. But He in whom she tmsted, and for 

whose sake she did this, did not snffer her to \f§ 

tempted above that she was aUe to bear ; but in her 

weakness showed forth his own strength* and with 

every temptation made a way of escape, or gave 

her the strength to bear it As an i^iprentice, she 

bad been severely tried. Bound to serve professed 

Christian people, she did not think that they would 

require her to violate the Sabbath ; and when she 

found that such a course was expected of her, she 

calmly considered the matter, and when she came to 

the conclusion that her duty as an apprentice did 

not require it, she resolved to do her duty faithfuUj^ 

both as a duty and a privilege, for it is a privilege 

to obey Christ — ^but on no account to allow any 

command to have weight which interfered with the 

voice of conscience or the claims of Christ. 

There are in this great city and elsewhere many 
who are equally tempted. But there are some who 
yield. We speak to those who to some extent 
are the subjects of an * inward light' Pause ere 
you yield ; and if you have yielded, do so no longer. 
What would you think of one who took a bumi^o^ 
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coal and extinguished the natural sight of her eyes? 
You would call her mad; and so she would be. 
But what do you think of those who, yielding to 
temptation for the sake of the bread that perisheth, 
sin against that inward light — ^that knowledge of 
right and wrong, which would show them the dan- 
gers of the precipice on the brink of which they 
are standing, and save them from the burning pangs 
of remorse, which scorpion-like will gnaw the very 
vitals of their happiness, inflicting deep and ever- 
increasing anguish ? 

You are tempted and shrink from trial. So did 
she, even as the tender plant before the overwhelm- 
ing tempest. Wildly did that tempest break over 
her head, and then friends were removed, and she 
had to fight her way through a host of troubles. 
Temporal afiairs grew dark and dreary, and then 
dach friends as the patriarch of old was blessed 
with, who were ready enough to help launch the 
vessel, when they found the bark likely to founder, 
looked coldly on, or wisely uttered the word 
•Imprudent.* But why speak we of triab on the 
outer man, or in outward circumstances? They 
are nothing compared to inward ^trials. Job was 
brave till he feared God had forsaken him. Our 
Saviour's greatest trial was the hiding of his 
Father's face. And so it is with us all. Dost 
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thoa know, oh tempted one ! what it is to have the 
brishte&t dreams of Touth scattered or dissolTed in 
murky cloads, the fondest hcqies laid low, and whim 
the time came for the realixatioa of tliy loog- 
eherished expectations, one fearful blow fidl swl- 
denly upon thee, and they are dashed oat of Aj 
band, and like broken pearls lie strewn around thee, 
and will do so till thou hast passed the dark river ni 
Jordan? Nevertheless, if thy very tears ore put 
into God's bottle, if the very hairs of thine head are 
numbered, if thou art as the apple of his eye, He 
will hide thee under the shadow of his wings. He 
will be with thee in six troubles — ^yea, in seven also, 
and to thee He says, * When thou passest through 
the waters I will be with thee ; and through the 
rivers, they shall not overflow thee/ * When thon 
walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be bnmed 
neither shall the flame kindle upon thee.' Oh re- 
member ' If thou faint in the day of adversity, Ay 
strength is small !' If we go to the wise for wisdom 
and the strong for strength, we shall most assuredly 
conquer. His word and his honoiur are both pledged 
on our behalf. 

' So you are going to weather it another season 
with us, Miss Charlton ?' 

* Yes, Miss Smith, it appears so. Perhaps anothei 
year. I cannot tell exactly.' 
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* We shall have a stiff time of it this season again, 
there is no doubt. But there is one comfort, you 
never flinch from the work, and it is a comfort to 
me, I can tell you. If I could help it, none of you 
should work such unreasonable hours ; but I am as 
helpless as yourselves, and more awkwardly situated, 
because I am compelled to hear the remarks of 
both parties, and am expected by each to take their 
side of the question. The only coipfort here is, 
that we do clear early on Saturday nights. But I 
have a hard battle to get that sometimes, and it is 
only by keeping you up later on Friday nights, 
or rather till Saturday morning, that I can always 
manage it. When I leave, God help you ! for I 
know you will then have to do the same as in other 
bouses ; though, I am sure, no more work will be 
done in the extra time than is done now. There is 
one thing to be said, though — Miss Minnie is 
always on our side when I want to clear early ; so 
it may not be so bad after all.' 



CHAPTER XXIL 



TREASUBE IN HEAVEN. 



* Have you heard of llie young Welsh girl at Mn. 
Morterton's ?* said poor Annie Robinson's mother 
to Miss Thomson, who had called to see her a few 
months after her daughter's death. ^Thou^ per- 
haps you did not know her. I think she came aibsp 
you left.' 

^ Yes, she did ; but I saw her and took quite a 
fancy to her. She looked so strong and healthy, 
and she had such a merry face/ 

* Did she, though ? Poor thing ! Well, she is in 
the last stage of consumption, and has not been 
there quite eight months. Is it not shocking ? It 
makes my blood run cold, and I always think of my 
poor murdered Annie. What will that woman have 
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to auswer for I I would not stand in her shoes for 
something, with all her grandeur. And then to 
think of that poor Miss Harrison turned out of the 
house ill. You know she got married. Married a 
low, worthless fellow, who thought he would make 
her work when he got her. And now she is at 
death's door. Will you go and see her ?' 

* I should like to see her very much.' 

* Let me see — the address is written on a piece of 
paper in this jar, I think. No, it isn't. In this one. 
No. What a cloud of dust, enough to blind one. 
Well, I can't see it. I dare say my husband has used 
it to light his pipe with. He never looks at what he 
bums ; and if it happens to be a bill — which it does 
sometimes — it is rather awkward. But 111 direct 
you as well as I can.' 

* How very kind of you, my dear Miss Thomson I' 
said the sick woman, when at length Clara found 
her way to her miserable lodgings. It had been no 
easy task to discover the place where she lived. It 
was down some court, the name of which she had 
not correctly learned ; the number also had been 
a mistaken one. Dishevelled heads, ragged gar- 
ments, and shoeless feet, were everywhere to be 
seen. Nor was there wanting that bold, inquisitive 
s^e at every passer-by, which is enough to put any 
Qfne out of countenance. At length the house was 
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found, but now it was no easy matter to ascertain 
the room. There was first a dark passage, and then 
there were crazy stairs to climb up, wluch threatened 
to give way beneath her feet ; and, in addition, she 
was almost stifled by the impure smells that constantly 
greeted her, till she reached the dismal apartment 
^ You have come to a wretched place indeed to 
see rac. I never expected to come to this ;' and the 
poor creature wept bitterly. 

' Oh, I am glad to come to any place to see yon,' 

said Clara, kindly ; ' but you must not give way to 

such grief,' she added, as the poor young woman 

wept and sobbed, quite overcome by her feelings. 

' Your trials, my dear friend, have been sent for 

your good. They are the chastening of a tender 

Father, and He will bless and sanctify them to you, 

and in his good time give you relief. I have a 

message for you from Him. It is this, "I will 

never leave thee nor forsake thee." ' The wretched 

woman ceased weeping, but she said in a faltering 

voice, ' Those sweet words are not for me. I am 

so very unhappy. I know not where to look for 

comfort. I neglected to seek Him when in healtl^ 

and I am without Him now. I have no hope/ 

* But God so loved us,' said Clara, * that he sent 

his only Son, Christ Jesus, to die for us. He 

came to seek and save that which was lost.' 
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^ Oh, but you do not know how I have slighted hU 
mercy, and grieved hi3 Spirit I I am too great a 
sinner to dare to hope/ 

^But the terms are the same for all of us, 
whether we consider ourselves great or little sinners. 
Christ came to put away sin. Not one sin or 
another sin, but sin as such.' 

* I cannot feel it to be possible in my case — ' 
and great drops of sweat stood on that agitated 
brow. * It is not possible in my case. This anxiety 
is wearing me out. My soul — my never-dying 
soul !' and she clasped her attenuated fingers with 
intense anguish. 

* Can you earn his mercy, or deserve it ?' 

* Earn it, did you say ? A finite creature pve 
satisfacti(m to the infinite God, who is justly 
ofiended 1' 

* Then what will you do ? You say you cannot 
eahi it, and you do not believe that to you it will 
fee given. Do you think, then, that you are decreed 
to be lost ?' 

* *Oh, no, I cannot believe that. He is too 
merciful for that ; the thought would be blasphemy. 
Where then would be his justice ?' 
' * That is just what I wanted you to see. You 
must accept salvation on his own terms. Come 
just as you are. Look to Jesus for pardon, peace, 
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purity ; in fact, for everything you need to make 
you fit to enter heaven. You feel yoonelf t 
sinner?* 

^ How vile a one He only knows.' 

^ NVell, then, did He not say that ^' He came not 
to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance 2" 
Oh, my fnend I think of those beautiful words:— j. 

" Is thy burthened spirit agonized for dn, 
Thiuk of Jesus' merit — ^He can make thee dean s 
Think of Calvary's mountain, where his blood was spilty 
In that precious fountun wash away thy guilt." 

* I tliink I see it now — I see it now !' she cried. 
* I have been looking at myself, and not at Him^ 
and my soul became dark and distrustiiil, full of 
bitter memories. Heaven bless you for the pains 
you Imve taken to show my soul the way of 
sulvation !* 

* You know we are so sinful, so naturally corrupt, 
that it does not do us any good to look within. We 
must look up, like Stephen of old. It is said of 
him tliat his face became as the face of an angel, 
and that was just previous to his last great trial 
Tlmt glorious countenance could only haye been 
obtained by looking constantly to Christ It is 
said, *' Beholding as in a glass the glory of the 
Lord, we are changed into the same image — ^from 
glory to glory." ' 
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* Yes, I see it now. Can it be true ? Such news 
is too good— too wonderful !' The sudden rush of 
joy was too much for her weak frame to bear, and 
she fainted. 

When she recovered, Clara consigned her to the 
care of a neighbour, and departed, promising to 
see her again as soon as practicable. As she was 
leaving the room, a meanly-dressed man entered, 
whose staggering step and imbecile countenance 
told too truly what was his besetting sia Heedless 
of the sick woman who lay on the miserable pallet 
in the corner of the room, he laughed and sang in 
drunken glee, unconscious that the angel of death 
was even then almost at his threshold. 

* Well, old woman, almost well V 

*0h, George, I shall never get well. I don't 
wish to get well.' 

^ That's good. Don't wish to recover ? But I 
want you to make haste and get well, so that you 
may work. You can work, and shall work. I'll 
make you work V he shouted in drunken fury. 
^ Get up, I say !' and as he approached the bed, she 
shrank with horror from his grasp. 

*Oh, don't, George! Let me die in peace. 
Don't touch me.' 

At this moment; a powerful hand held his arm 
firmly. * Come here, - will you ?' and he was led 
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from the room. * There is a nice cup of tea fsr 
you.' He drank it, and, seating himself in i 
capacious arm-chair, fell asleep. 

Meanwhile the poor sufferer was taking a xe- 
trospective view of her life. Of its bright anl 
joyous opening — even as the lovely flowers befisn 
the rising sun, drinking in life and joy from iti 
beams. But ah ! a cloud arises * not bigger than i 
man*s hand ;' by degrees it increases, the shadom 
deepen and widen, till the whole sky is covered with 
a darkness ^ which can be felt.' And now the 
Uiunder-clap is heard, and vivid lightning flashes 
athwart the lurid sky, rendering the darkness more 
awful still ; and now she thinks of past privilegOi 
and how deeply guilty she has been in neglecting 
the great salvation. But while she is thinking of 
and mourning over her great transgressions, a 
star arises — so brilliant that her weakened organs 
of vision can scarcely look, yet so attractive that 
she cannot wholly turn her eyes away, at least not 
without a most determined effort By degrees she 
is able to look steadily ; and now it enlarges, — it 
becomes a sun, but still she looks on, for while she 
does so, a strange peace is filling her heart, 
lifting her above her trials, elevating her desires, 
purifying her motives, rendering her willing to 
bear all, and endure all, if she may only be per- 
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mitted to gaze on. At length the clouds all pass 
away, the thunder ceases, the lightning's flash no 
longer strikes terror to her soul, and the glorious 
beams of the Sun of righteousness illumines the 
entire heavens. Can trouble hurt now ? Yes 1 if 
that which affects the mortal body prove equally 
injurious to the immortal spirit it can, but not other- 
wise. But, if other objects be allowed to distract 
or to draw away the gaze from the one and only 
light of life, the consequences may prove disastrous. 
There are false lights which dazzle for the moment 
but go out suddenly into utter darkness ; and she 
had been left in darkness But now let her look on 
notliing doubting, and the light within will steadily in- 
crease, till she is found among the saved in heaven. 
All was clear light now through Christ. But the 
Tempter might be seen in the distance gnashing his 
teeth with rage, and his eyes flashing fire. She has 
been his willing servant all her life till now. Shall 
he lose her for want of stratagem ? That day-star — 
if he could only extinguish its light, but he cannot. 
If he could get her to look around, beneath, within, 
but the attempt is useless. That star will shine, 
and she is gazing on it, as the undaunted eagle on 
the sun. He sees her rising from the earth above 
bis power through its attractive influence, and as 
she rises, she is being transformed into the image of 
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the Onb he hates, and he gnaws his tongae with 
pidn. * Saints on earth and saints in heaven join 
your hallelojahs, and triumphantly sing, because 
our God will keep that which she hath committed 
unto His care — even her never-dying soul — till that 
day.' He has begun His good work in her, and He 
will carry it on. He will never leave her nor tot- 
sake her! The day-star has arisen in her once 
dark and cheerless heart 



CHAPTER XXIU. 

THE sufferer's NARRATIVE. 

On a subsequent occasion, when Clara went to see 
the sick woman, she found her considerably calmer, 
and altogether in a more favourable state, save 
that disease was making rapid strides on her at- 
tenuated frame. 

*You see the effects of a wrong step, my 
dear Miss Thomson,' said she, when speaking 
of her wretched marriage ; * I should have been far 
happier had I remained single ; my heart disowned 
the vows of that unhappy marriage. It was a 
sinful act, and I have suffered from it ever since* 
It was a violence done to my own conscience; 
and I brought all this misery on myself. But 
indeed my way seemed to be hedged in on every side. 
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I knew not what to do to get an honest Imng ; that 
only way seemed open to me, and I took it. You 
see, when I came out of the hospital, I felt so in- 
dignant at having been hurried oflF there before Mn. 
Morterton really knew whether there was anythii^ 
serious the matter with me or no, that I resolved I 
would try and get a home of my own, howevelr 
humble, and not run the risk of being served so 
again ; for you know I was only in there a few days. 
With the little I possessed I made a start, and tor 
a short time in the summer, when work is plenti- 
ful and expenses are few, I did pretty well. But 
when autumn came, and then winter, and I had no 
money to fall back upon, my situation was deplor- 
able. I parted with what few things I had to pro- 
cure the necessaries of life ; and of course after 
that, though I would have sought a situation, I had 
not clothing fit to appear in, and was therefore 
compelled to pursue the same course/ 

* But, had you no customers, all this time ?' ' 

* Yes, a few, who employed me because I worked 
cheap, and because my style suited them, having 
always lived in good houses; but then the difficulty was 
to get my money. I had no capital, I was not able 
to get help, so that when the things were wanted in 
a very short space of time, I sometimes disappointed 
them, and then their custom was directly trans- 
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ferred to some one else. Oh! it was a hard 
struggle, 1 can tell you, for flesh and blood/ 

* But if you had explained matters to them a 
little, at least those you thought the most reason- 
able, they would probably have given you advice 
and assisted you, and at the same time it would 
not have interfered with their arrangements; I 
think a great deal of this sort of thing on the part 
of ladies is thoughtlessness, or the want of know- 
ing better.' 

' I tell you it would have been of no use,* said 
the poor creature, '* to talk about their endeavours to 
benefit our condition : so long as they want a dress 
to go to a ball, to the opera, or to church, it matters 
not which to them^ provided it is home at the ri^t 
time, they care not how it is done, or at what 
sacrifice. It is very easy to talk about '*poor 
sempstresses;" they will hold meetings, make 
speeches, and pity us mightily, even shed tears at 
some of our hardships. But disappoint them of a 
dress or bonnet, and then what will they do? 
Why, as a rule, their custom is directly trans- 
ferred to some one who of course promises not to 
disappoint, as I have found to my loss. But they 
will still go on talking about " poor dressmakers," as 
though they were not at all to blame. " Poor dresa- 
makers !" Alas, alas I ours is a hopeless case* Are 

o 
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not many of us as well educated as they are ? Aiv 
we not as refined, as senfflti?e-to wrong as wroa|^ 
us tliey can be ? And would we not sbew tfaem, that 
we are as much in love with goodness as thej, if 
we had the chance, and were not driven to do 
things revolting to our better feelings by their 
reckless inconsideration ? O Clara, do not attempt 
to argue that they would do better if they knew 
more about it, for I have tried it. Some migtit 
perhaps, but the majority would go on the same 
round, though the ghosts of all the murdered prb 
were to rise and plead with them.' 

' I think you judge them harshly.' 

* No, Clara, I do not ; I can come to no other 
con(*IuHion. Their sympathy with ** overworked 
millinors and dressmakers" is only real when it 
(Iw^s not interfere with their own convenience. 
What think you of a lady wanting me to promise 
her a dress in little more than half the time I 
(;ouI(l make it in, and when at length I made her 
understand that I could not get it done, because I 
had other work which I had promised, she aaii, 
*' Oh I tell your customers it was mourning I gave 
you." Of course I refused to do that, on the 
ground that it was a bright blue dress ; if it had 
been mourning, I could have put some one off, 
because few are so unreasonable as to object td 
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the inconvenience of waiting at such a time as that. 
However, when the lady found that I really would 
not do it, or tell the lie, she said she knew well 
enough how it was, there had been such a to do 
about the long hours, that dressmakers were get* 
ting quite independent about the work. In fact, 
she had no patience with it, ladies would soon have 
to make their dresses themselves ; and then added, 
^* I have a large and influential connexion, to which 
I would have introduced you, but since you object 
to do this in the time I require, I shall not do so ; 
you are only standing in your own light by being so 
obstinate." Now was not that provoking ? and I as* 
sure you it was utterly impossible for me to com- 
plete the order by the time she wished it done.' 
* Then you di(l not make the dress ?' 
' Yes, I did ; she waited till I could do it, but 
has not employed me since. Of course, all these 
things are trying to any one, but when you are 
alone it falls doubly heavy. And when this man 
J)aid his addresses I was getting heartily tired of 
the way I was living, and so I said, yes, for I felt 
that it would be at least a change, and a fine change 
it has been, I can assure you. I did not know at 
the time that he was given to drink, or else in spite 
bf alll would have struggled on. He is kind enough 
when sober ; but when drunk, which is very often, 

o 2 
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he is most abusive, and I fear sometimes he wiu 
strike me. However, he will be free soon. My 
past life has been dark enough^ but the future — * 

' Ah ! what about the future ? seeing she has- 
tated. 

' Well, I think I see a gleam of Kght — just a 
gleam. What a fearful thing it is to neglect dit 
soul till our dying day I I seem not to bafs 
strength to lay hold of this glorious hope, my body 
is so weak and my mind so distracted with other 
things, and my poor soul so torjnd. I imagine 
that I feel as a person would who had taken enough 
poison to destroy life, but owing to medical skill ii 
slowly recovering, and, with returning conscioii8-« 
ness, is endeavouring to shake off the deadly influ* 
ence. Oh, it is hard indeed !' 

'"Without me ye can do nothing," are the 
Saviour's words ; He alone can enable you to shake 
off this death-like stupor ; seek him and he will.' 

' Yes, I know he will ; I feel *it in my inmost 
soul. But, you see, I have thought so little of Him 
all my life, and now the struggle is fearful. Is it 
any wonder that it is so ? Is it any wonder that 
He, my Eedeemer, should allow the great adversary 
to try my faith, to probe my heart, to stir all within 
me, in liis endeavours to regain his lost throne? 
But, in doing so, is not his malignity made sub- 
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servient to other ends ? Am I not made to feel my 
own vileness more deeply, to see the fearful danger 
I was in ? And shall I not rejoice with greater 
joy when my feet stand in the " New Jerusalem " 
among the redeemed ? The star is yet shining— 
I can see it distinctly, though all around is fading 
fast. Give me your hand. Even to the borders of 
eternity would I take you. Keep stedfast — keep 
stedfast ! and to you dmll be ministered an abun- 
dant entrance to the everlasting kingdom. How 
gladly shall I await your coming ; how joyfully be 
your guide through the shining ranks of the blessed. 
How rapturously shall we strike our harps toge- 
ther, and together cast our crowns at His feet, 
through whose merits we dtand within the '^ golden 
city."' And now the pale face became radiant 
with excessive joy, and. then faintness followed, that 
terrifying similitude of death, and, in her case, the 
precui*sor of the last great enemy. 

* Are you better now T asked Clara, kindly, as 
she wiped the death-dews from her brow. * Is He 
still with you ?' 

*The valley is dark and cold, the tempter is 
near, but peace — His peace — ^is within ; and I see a 
band of angelic spirits waiting to convey me to His 
presence. Thank him for that. Let me feel your 
hand, for my eyes are growing dim.' 
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And there, by the side of the dying woman, while 
the glorious sun was setting, gilding all with bis 
departing rays, Clara knelt to ask their common 
Father to smooth the passage of the redeemed sinrit 
from this vale of tears to his own glorious presence, 
to plead with the Saiaour that he would wash her in 
his own blood from all sin, and clothe her in his own 
' robe of righteousness.' Nor were earnest prayen 
wanting that the Holy Spirit might sanctify her 
wholly, and make her meet for the inheritance of 
the saints in light. 

'And now I am compelled to leave you,' ssdd 
Clara. ' I am sorry to be obliged to do so, but I 
will return as quickly as possible.' 

* I shall not be here,' murmured the dying wo- 
man. * Not here, but heaven bless you for all you 
have done for me and mine !' 

Her words were true. Very shortly afterwards 
the tidings of her departure were brought to Clara. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

SABBATH PREPARATION— LEGITIMATE FRUITS. 

What a blessing is Saturday night I After six 
days' toil — meeting with disappointments, enduring 
crosses^ doing battle with the ever onward-flowing 
waves of worldly care. What a blessing is it that 
the first day of every week is devoted to rest — ^men- 
tal and physical rest — leaving us at liberty to culti- 
vate the sacred afiections of the soul I for rest 
does not involve the idea of complete inaction. 
What a feeling of thankfulness steals over us, as we 
remember that the following morning will not have 
to be devoted to the business of this life, but that 
we may sit down, collect our thoughts, and make 
preparation to spend the sabbath of the Lord in a 
manner alike profitable to ourselves and pleasing to 
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Him ! The contemplation of this blcnecd dsy cmsed 
quaint old Herbert to sing — 



* The Sandftjf of mm't lilie^ 
Threaded together on Time's 
Make braceleta, to adorn the wife 
Of the eternal, glorioai King.' 

But, alas, alas I all have it not in their power to 
make preparation to spend this day ari^t; tbeir 
duties do not cease till the last moment of the 
week, rendering it utterly imposuble that any pre* 
imration of the heart can take place for the sacred 
eugagcmentss of the coming day. 

It was on a splendid summer^s eyening^ the last 
in the week, that an elegant carriage stopped at the 
door of Mrs. Peters, and a lady stepped out. She 
was one of Nature's master-pieces, so queenly in her 
deportment and entire bearing. All was commo- 
tion ; not that the lady was a stranger there, on 
the contrary, she was well known, and had mainly 
contributed to the success of the house. Her visit 
on this occasion was not, however, likely to be very 
profitable. It related simply to the alteration of 
two dresses which had recently been made. She 
was waited on, of course, with all the respect due to 
her high rank and the benefits she had conferred. 
The requisite alterations having been arranged, the 
lady departed. 
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* Now think of this,' said Mrs. Peters. * Her 
grace's two dresses require considerable alteration, 
and I intend having them done to-night, but to whom 
I can give them I really don't know. You see, 
there are those dresses for the concert on Monday, 
and some for the public breakfast on Wednesday. 
However, I am determined to have these done, in 
case her grace wishes to wear them at church to- 
morrow.* 

* But she cannot wear both, or rather will not 
require both,' was suggested. 

^ I know that, but / wish both to go, and that is 
sufficient. I should like her to have her choice^ 
Let me see — Miss, yqu, and you, and you,' her usual 
mode of addressing the girls ; names were needless*. 
Selecting three unfortunate creatures, ^ You had 
better come here and do these alterations.' All was 
iiow hurry and bustle. The work which the three 
were doing was thrown on the others, and they, 
poor tlungs, were worse oflF for the change. 

The busy workers now proceeded with their em- 
{doyment ; while scolding, entreaty, and threats- 
scolding, entreaty, and threats — were ever and anoB 
heard above the ordinary hum of a crowded workr 
room, as a sort of wholesome spur to the flagging 
energies of the worn-out girls. Those who had 
fortunately escaped doing the alterations were 
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charitably allowed to dear at eleTen o'dodE, tk 
other poor things were to remain till the task «ai 
finished. 

This, however, was not accomplished till qvto 
twelve o'clock, when Mrs. Peters returned to Ae 
work-room in order to examine the articles^ ' Yoi 
they will do, I think.' Mrs. Peters was alwajs nn- I 
derate in her praises, preferring the spur of shaqi 
words to kind ones. She believed that work weO 
done would be done much better the next time if 
she found fault with it this. This was her rule, the 
exceptions were only made in the case of straiigen 
to whom she took a fancy, and wished to make 
them feel at home ; but as soon as they were used 
to the place, then came the trying ordeal to see what 
tlicy were made of. But on this occasdon she 
looked at the work, and having given an amount of 
qualified praise, said, ^ Now you must thorou^y 
iron them.' She waited to see the glazing process 
properly performed, and the dresses placed in the 
* wicker,' and then retired to her own room, hoping 
they would please the duchess now, and never t^ 
one moment thinking of the needless labour she had 
caused those girls to execute. This was a Christian 
employer on the eve of the Christian sabbath! 
What time had any one there to prepare for spend- 
ing the day as we are required to do, in order to reap 
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all the advantages our beneficent Creator designed 
when he instituted it? It may be urged, that 
thought is not chained by the employment of the 
hands. Granted — ^but the never-ending whirl of 
bustle and confusion was such that it bewildered 
all but the most apathetic, and such souls are not 
usually devout ones. 

' I say/ said one of the girls when they reached 
their room, * it is now nearly one o'clock. Her grace 
is a leading character in the early-closing move^ 
ment, or rather that portion of it connected with 
ourselves — **the overworked milliners and dress- 
makers." I wonder what she will say when she finds 
her dresses going home on Sunday morning.' 

* Say — ^nothing, of course, unless it is that Mrs. 
Peters is a most obliging tradesperson, and she will 
recommend her as much as possible.' 

* Perhaps she won't know that they did go home 
on Sunday morning.' 

* Well, perhaps not. But if she thinks at all—* 
and we know she does think — I do not see how she 
can help coming to the conclusion, either that we 
worked at her dresses till an unreasonable hour, or, 
if her's were done early, that we did some one else's 
after. She was not here till quite six in the even- 
Mg, and both dresses will be at hbme ready for her 
to choose from on Sunday morning. I hope she 
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will think of it the next time ehe sees Iier Dine 
of^cupying a prominent position amoii^ the ** Ladf 
Patrnnesses." It amoonts almost to a mockoy to 
make all ttiia to-do about us, and jet let our ea- 
ployere execute orders in a space of time so short n 
to render it impo^ble that they could have beei 
done witljout carrying out the Tery thiog they nf 
Iirtjfeesedly opposing. Well, good night, or rather, 
gwKl morning. I intend sleeping till twelve to- 
morrow, or I ought to say to-day, and I strongly 
mivise all of you to do the same. What a blessing t 
Thougli this dreadful toil may go od for yeany 
it can't \)ii for ever. To do as we do, there is no 
chance of bettering our condition in this life, and nO 
time to tliink of the next. It is quite awful ! If 
our employers were to strike,* or to stanre us, or 
vIoh;iitly to destroy life, they would render themr 
s<!lveH amenable to the laws of the country; but 
they cnn work us unmercifully, put us to sleep in 
unlieulthy rooms, give us unwholesome food, or so 
work us that we could not enjoy the rest if we had 
it, so crowd us in their work-rooms that the air is 
{K)8itively poisonous, and by these means as surely 
destroy life as a common murderer, but be all the 
wbi le considered most respectable members of society. 
Ilespectable indeed I Strange respectability ! I 
wonder what next I Vice and virtue, guilt and 
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innocence are chan^ng places in this world of ours. 
Would that we were well out of it.' 

Lives there a being whose heart does not leap with 
joy at the sound of church-bells ? What a tale do 
they tell of the love and mercy of heaven. When 
we hear them in the week, especially in the early 
part of the day, they give forth their tones like a 
remonstrance to the mammon-seekers of the age, 
warning them that all things earthly must pass away ; 
while to the ear of the labouring and distressed 
they sound as the voice of pity and fortitude, 
sympathising with and cheering them to endure the 
trials of this life, of which they sometimes are apt 
to think they have an undue share. But to the 
child of God, they ever sound as the voice of their 
Father — this is not your rest, theare remaineth a rest 
for the people of God. But the Sabbath bells ! 1 1 how 
do they discourse sweet music, when the busy hum 
6f buyers and sellers — the traffickers in this world's 
goods — is laid at rest Thea they strike out right 
merrily, cheering the heart and gladdening the 
countenance, as we listen, to their joyous sounds. 
The very birds of the air seem to carol louder and 
sweeter, swelling their little throats with notes of 
praise. The beams of the sun shine brighter^ and 
k\i nature rejoices on God s holy day. 

Dathesebellsaffectallpersonsthus? Wethinkuot 
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' Girlfl, are jrou gang a» sLeep kse aS ^? Di 
you know what time it v — ziearllj ividvp odaAf 
^ TwcUe did yoa say — haTe ;«« mH had fanik- 

fiiHiT 

' Vcffl, to lie sure, at haif-paac Dine. Did juaMt 
hiuir the bell ring, and the cfaurcb-bells soo f 

Not one of those weary deepers had hm d i 
Moiind, tlic breakfast was cleared awajy and that 
wiM no remedy but to wait for dinner. 

* W(;ll, never mind, we can hare anodier mfi 
nuA then lie genteel and ** dress fir dimfeer." I shall 
have a walk in the park this aftemocm to stretck 
my legH, for they are terribly cramped.' 

* Will you do my hiur for me to-day? do^ tfaeie'a 
a dear ; ii la Kugenie I should like, it is so becoming 
to mn, and I mean to walk in the gardens, so do 
bn cbaritjiblc for this once. What are you going 
to do ?* 

' I Hliould like to go to church, but I don't feel as 
if it wan Sunday a bit. I feel lazy, and gapisb — ^I 
really don't know what to do. I couldn't read a 
lM)(>k for the life of me. In fact, if it were not 
Sunday, I uhould like a dance above all things, to 
tthake off this lethargy.' 

• Well, come into the park with me, and Ken- 
sington Gardens, and you will see enough there to 
shako you up, I can tell you ; it always does me 
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good. There are old ladies dressed like young 
ones, and young ladies looking quite ^^ die away/' 
and young men looking as consequential as if 
heaven had given them a patent to do so, staring 
horridly at all the girls they meet. They profess 
to like modest-looking women, and yet they stare 
so abominably that the only way to get rid of them 
is by staring at them in return. How can a woman 
look modest then ?' 

* Look on the ground, or turn your eyes away.' 

* Catch me at it. They would directly say that 
we had done something we were ashamed of. What 
an absurd idea of yours !' 



CHAPTER XXV. 

A MAVIAC'S BEYELATIOXS. 

^ What is the matter ?' cried some women^ 
wliost* garh luitokened their conuection with the 
W()rkiiig-(*lass('s, as they were walking along a 
n^Hport^ihh; Htroet in the new town of Edinburgh — 
*VVhat*8 that?' Smash, smash, smash, and like 
lightning W(*ro tiie panes of glass in a respectable 
honso hoiiig demolished, a delicate female hand 
hurling the <lestructive missiles from within. 

* Why, she must be a mad woman !' and some 
of the passors-hy entered the house, and made an 
attempt to 8(».cure the culprit, and prevent the com- 
plete demolition of the brittle ware. 

* I've done it, I've done it,' said she with glee, 
^ and now the old devil will be able to see. Just 
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think how dark it was, and now how nice for her to 
be able to see,' — ^pointing to a weeping woman at 
her side, who bore the relationship of mother to the 
unhappy creature. *Take me to Momingside, 
take me to Momingside,' was now constantly reit- 
erated. And to Momingside she was conveyed as 
soon as practicable, it being considered an excellent 
institution for persons in her condition. 

^And do ye ken how she came in that awfal 
state, poor demented thing ?' 

* Oh, it lays at somebody's door, of course. She's 
really mad^ thanks to a generous London employer, 
who overtasked her powers for her peculiar benefit. 
They need not have overtasked them, for she had 
natural abilities above the common order, and the 
will to make the best of them too.' 

' Ye don't say so now.' 

* At a dress-maker's, too, where they worked for 
the court, and all the grand folks, just think of it ; 
and I have been trying to persuade our gude man 
to let our Janet gang awa there. Aweel, I am glad 
I know of this ; now not a peg shall she stir. I'll 
put her to some one here, where I can watch over 
her. Ah Mistress McGowan, isn't this awful ?' 

And away they walked in deep conversation. 

* Chains of habit, chains of habit,' said the 
maniac, trying to break from the temporary con- 

p 
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fincmcnt into which she had been put after her lue 
outbreak, but which was the only cxie that occnned 
(luring her painful career. These are chaiia of 
habit, of courie, but how heayy, how oold, hot 
strong I I will be free,' and gifii^ a aoddea wrenA 
to get free, fell senseless, and all her fiirygou 
Only th(; idiotic lisUessness of an OTerstrained im&d 
remained. 

' Well, this is a very distressing case/ said tv6 
or three gentlemen of the medical professioii, en- 
(lently assembled for consultation. ^ What can we 
do with her ? if we could get her to show some land 
of feeling, shed even a few tears, there would be some 
chance of recovery. It is a fearful state to be in.' 
'(^anyou do nothing?' said an elderly woman, 
evid(Mitly belonging to the middle class of society. 
* My poor Jane T 

' No, Mrs. McGregor, we fear nothing can be 
done. You try, will you, to get her to talk. Talk 
about something likely to affect her greatly. We 
don't want to use violent means.' 

The mother went and succeeded in enga^ng her 
att(3ntion, but nothing, however affecting, seemed to 
produce the desired revulsion of feeling ; the maniac 
turned her dark, dull eye, for she was still apathetic, 
on her mother, and listened to all she said, and 
replied rationally, but there it ended. 
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* You worked hard in London, did you not ?' said 
one of the gentlemen, willing to try if he could 
touch some spring in that direction. 

* Hard ! say slavery at once.' 

* It must have been quite pleasant for you when 
Sunday came, to get a little rest, and go to church.' 

* Yes, it was pleasant,' said she, bitterly. * And 
as to church, the minister of the church I went to 
told us to do so many things, which of course were 
out of my power — so I have come to the conclusion 
that I shall never go to heaven. Pleasant, isn't it ?' 

A perceptible shudder ran through them all. 

* Well, but, my friend, he told you of Jesus Christ.' 
' Yes. lie went about always doing good : but 

that gave me no comfort, for I was always doing 
harm.' 

* Well, but, my friend, you prayed.' 

' Prayed — ^as if our employers gave us time to 
pray,' a gleam of intelligence flashing from her eyes. 
* I used to pray when first I went, but we worked 
such fearful hours that I used to go to sleep when 
on my knees — I couldn't help it — and as I was not 
going to mock heaven that way, I gave it up. Pray 
— why I never heard of such a thing. Do you know 
what sort of a place a hous e of business is in London? 

* Not a very desirable one, by your account. But 
tell me something about it, I want to know.' 

p 2 
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' I suppose, then, joa are the daj of jndgmcBt 
However, I will tell yon, far I am sore joa will 
make some allowance, and not pimxsh me for enxf- 
thing. Well, when I went thers I fi>nnd Alt 
the work was very hard, and the hours Teiy ki^; 
we always sat up two whole nights CTeiy week, anl 
sometimes three. Work was our food and drn^ 
our nil for this life ; nay more, we were reqmred tD 
he HO devoted to the interests of our employer, Ait 
it txK)k the place of God. Wouldn't prayer hate 
iMjrn a mockery? We had our Sundays, but they 
were not to worship Grod in ; we were to rest on that 
(Iny to giiin strength, or go in the country fiir 
rtHToiition, so as to be enabled to throw heart and 
Hoiil into tliu work at five o'clock next monui^. 
That w;w all, Mr. Day of Judgment. Our employer 
W(Mit to church herself sometimes in the morning, 
niid »;ii(l tlmt she wished us to do the same. Bat 
hIk^ could not have meant it, of course, it was only 
for llii^ look of the thing ; yes, the work took the 
place of God. Some poor things tried to be good, 
and tlu^ wont to church always, unless they were 
ill in IxmI, which often happened, for they had no 
time to be ill in the week, besides they would liave 
hccn turned out of the house. But they looked so 
pale and worn out, I used to laugh at them for being 
so foolish, and tell them to be good by-and-bye. 
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A great many came and went away again, some to 
other houses, but more to their graves. But oh 1' 
and she clasped her bands in agony, ^ from the time 
I gave up praying, what a blank ! all went wrong 
there (pointing to her head), and all went wrong 
here (clasping her heart). But ah, it was too late : I 
deserted God, He did not desert me, and I felt 
ashamed to return; I dare not return. Besides, 
the longer I stayed, the less time I had to myself. 
I not only had to work, but to keep others at it, and 
make them do what I had done, make it their god' 
Oh surely she who worked us so will bear the 
blame for so doing. She gained for herself a name, 
she pocketed the gold ; and though we yielded to the 
temptation and forgot God, surely she who tempted 
us will have to answer for it. Retribution must fall 
on her. At length somehow I could not do the work, 
and then they said I was mad^ put me on board a 
vessel, and sent me home to my mother. Thought 
I was mad, and sent me home alone, did you ever 
hear of such a thing, Mr. Day of Judgment? They 
were madJ 

* Now, who is that person there ?' said the doctor, 
pointing to her mother ; ' don't you know her ?' 

* No, I don't. Why, her hair is made of porcu- 
pines' quills.' 

' Don't you feel as if you could cry, when you 
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think of all that has passed?* Sbe laughed ladDj, 
' ha I ha I ha I ' her laugh resounding throii^ the 
place ; * Cry, indeed ! — ha I ha I ba I ' — and tihe wild 
ntimistakcable brightness of a maniac's eje retnned. 

* I am afraid it is of no use,' said the gentlemao, 
porrowfully, to her mother; *at times sbe talb 
rationally enough ; and there is no donbt, that aD 
nho pays aliout the fearful hours of work is tnie 
iMiough. But we can do nothing for her ; the only 
ehanoo would be, by some means or other, mating 
hor pIumI tears. We will try, if you like, to force 
hor to do 90 ; but if that fails, we must return her 
to your oan\ which will be best, as she is not 
tiolont.' 

'I ho pn>]ioiHHl means did fail, and the poor mother 
ivooivml her hojH^lessly insane child to her home, 
raivfiillv watohiiig. and seeking to use such means 
ns» woiv likolv to ettoot a beneficial influence on the 
ovvr-9tv;uiuHl power* of the mind, but all was of no 
avail. At length, while coughing, she broke a 
Mo^hI \»\^!ieU wlueh greatly reduced her strength, 
after whieh she rapidly declined. Her decease took 
plrtiv just two year* frvun the time of her arrival at 
her uu^ther'* house fr\MU London. Truly is she 
now waitiii^ the day of judgment ; what will the 
aivoimt Iv whieh *he will have to render? Yet 
diH\< wvA T\A\^m\ enable us to bear our trials, how- 
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ever heavy — nay, are not these same trials made 
the means of our purification ? How many of us 
in Uhat day' will call on mountains and hills 
to cover us, when we remember our slighted 
privileges and mis-spent opportunities ? when we 
hear the Judge say : — 

' I gave ye space to repent, and ye would not ?' 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

A CONCLAVE — NOT OF CAEDINAU3. 

^ Are any of you girls going to join the society which 
has been formed for the benefit of " Milliners and 
Dressmakers" — a "Provident Institution," where, 
by paying an annual sum, you may have good 
medical advice ; and, after being a member two 
years, may also receive a weekly sum in case of ill- 
ness or necessity ? You know this is the sodetj 
which has been for some time actively engaged in 
endeavouring to put down the " Late-hour System." 
Tliese kind folks, not content with endeavouring to 
sliorton the hours of labour, and provide for us in 
case of illness, have established a Home, where 
those who are out of situations may be accommodated 
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at a trifling expense, and not be compelled to take 
any sort of situation, because their money dpes not 
last long enough to enable them to wait for a better 
one. And last, but not least, they have made 
arrangements where those poor girls, whose em- 
ployers do not see it to be their duty to provide a 
dinner on Sunday, may go and have one, free of 
expense, if they like, — though I think those who 
can afford to pay something would like to do so, for 
the benefit of others ; but I don't know whether they 
are permitted to do it, for there is no doubt the 
projectors of the affair know that the majority of us 
are not too well paid. We live in glorious times 
now. No one need walk in the parks the whole 
day, running the risk of being insulted. Wandering 
about, Jew like, without a place to rest; for no 
respectable girls like to sit on those seats alone. 
It looks as if they wanted to attract attention. Now, 
girls, who is going to join? I have got the papers 
here with all the information, for I intend joining 
it myself.' 

* You 1— I am sure you need not do anything of 
the sort. Why you have got property coming to 
you in a few years.' 

' Nevertheless, I shall do so, I can assure you. 
It is true I may never want it — I hope I never 
diall — still, I don't see why I should not make a 
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reasonable prorision for the fature^ as well asDthdr 
people, and if I don't require the |;)enefitd af the 
society, it will be all the better for those wbo'do^ 
and no great loss to me in the bargain.' 

* Miss Simmons, will you follow my example ?' « 
' No ; I don't like the idea. Our employsia 

hare no right so to act as to render it necessary ic^ 
other people to make all this to-do about us. Any^ 
body would think we were " Paupers " instead of 
respectably-educated girls, often more so than thctse 
who employ us. Then there's "advice gratis,'- and 
so much per week if we are ill. And a " Home," 
too, as if we were servants ! and to finish it» a 
dinner free I I don't like it at all, and shall have 
nothing to do with the aflair.' 

* Well, I expected nothing better from you, I 
must say ; but I think you are very foolish for all 
that. You cannot say that the treatment we re* 
ceive is not such as to render it necessary for 
some one to interfere in our behalf. You cannot 
truthfully say that any person thinks we are paupers^ 
though the houses we work in are essentially " work- 
houses." And how can you call it " advice gratis," 
when we pay a yearly subscription? It is certainly 
true, that if we avail ourselves of the benefits at all, 
we must receive considerably more than we pay for. 
But, if this were not the case, where would be the 
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use of organizing the society ? And as to the 
** dinner," none but those really interested in our 
welfare would have thought of such a thing. It is 
quite the crowning piece to their generosity. No 
one in this house need avail themselves of it, I 
know, but that is no reason why we should not give 
the projectors of it the credit they deserve. And 
then there is the ** Home." Is there not also a 
"Home for Governesses," and ** Decayed Gentle, 
women," as well as for servants ? and if we are 
above the one class, we are certainly below the 
other. — You won't deny that, I suppose. But, I 
shall turn to some one else — some more hopeful 
character, and may you never want the proffered 
blessings.^ 

' Now, if you are going to question me, I know 
you will say that I am more foolish than Miss Sim- 
mons, for I hold with all you say, and yet don't 
like to give my name in. I know it is weak ; perhaps 
I shall alter my mind, and when I do Til let you 
know.' 

* That will be when it is too late ; I know you of 
old. You know the proverb, " Procrastination is 
the thief of time." When you are actually in want 
of it, you will say, " I wish now that I had done it." 
Well, Little one, what are you looking so pathetic 
about ? Do you also think it awfully degrading 
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to do as the ants do — make providon for darker 
days than we have at present ?' 

^Oh, no; I was just wishing that I had the 
chance you all have, I would not hesitate a mo- 
ment.' 

^ You have been at the budness two years : yoa 
are eligible to become a member. Get your fiither 
to pay the subscription for you for two or three 
years, till you are able to pay it for yourself; I 
would if I were in your place/ 

^ I do not think you would. You know there is a 
large family of us : and the little ones are some- 
times ill. And father, not being very strong, is 
sometimes obliged to have change of air, and that 
all takes money. Not but what he would pay it, if 
he were at all able, in fact would strain a point to 
do so, if I wished it. But knowing how many claims 
he has upon him, I do not feel it right to ask him 
to do anything of the sort And when I am able to 
earn a salary, I shall want to pay for the schooling 
of my little brother, Harry.' 

* Bless the child I You are going to take a world 
of care on your little shoulders. You think your- 
self a woman while only a child, scarcely in your 
teens.' 

* Oh, you don't know what a darling he is I with 
his flaxen hair and blue eyes. He is our only 
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brother ; of course we think a deal of him. And 
then he is so clever; we scarcely ever tell him 
anything twice.' 

^ Of course ; we know all about that. I hope he 
will always be considered a darling. When his 
eyes have turned grey, and his hair a few shades 
darker, he will be clever enough then at breaking 
girls' hearts. And when he has seriously interfered 
with the happiness of two or three, to whom he has 
been paying most devoted attention, it will be, 
^' Poor weak, credulous creatures ; who would have 
thought it !" But let these same young men catch 
anyone playing the like game with their sisters! 
what an awful riot there is. Heaven and earth can 
scarcely contain them their indignation is so great. 
To take the liberty of trifling with their sister's 
affections 1 Yes, we know all about that, the 
gems. They think they have only to hold up their 
little fingers and catch half a dozen of us ; especially 
now they have taken to wear an imperial and mous- 
tache, they have come to the conclusion that they 
are perfectly irresistible. There is one thing to be 
said — they must play pretty deep, and be out- 
rageously hypocritical, to catch a sensible girl ; so 
they are generally paid back in their own coin. 
.And when one of them thinks he has got an ex- 
vcellent housekeeper — for that is all these " dears" 
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want, a lady-like housekeeper — ^he makes the £»- 
covery, — that instead of somebody to take care of the 
keys, look after the servants, sit up at nights irfaen 
he does not choose to take a latch-key, and fery 
submissively obey all his grandiloquent orders, k 
has got a wife who has just sense enough to mab 
him utterly miserable ; lets him put on cold slippen 
when he takes off his warm boots ; won't sew Uft 
buttons on ; and as for blowing up the laundreBi 
because she does not make his ^All-rounders" 
quite stiff enough, she tells him to do it himself if 
they are not right. Of course he won't do that, fer 
these sort of characters always play the amiable to 
every woman but their own wives — ^and so he goes 
out, looking thunder-storms. And all day he 
sliakes his chin into his fine shirt collar ; and 
between each shake pulls it up stiff with both hands, 
to the intiuite amusement of his bachelor friends, 
who ask him if he has not repented forsaking thdr 
society ? And when he returns at night woe to lus 
unfortunate ** better half," unless she has betaken 
herself to somebody s tea-drinking, where they scan- 
dalize their neighbours in general, and their bus- 
bands m particular. Now, girLs fight shy of these 
grand gentlemen, and rest assured that sensible men 
never bedizen themselves, or go to the extreme of 
fashion, any more than sensible women; and you 
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may know a sensible man as much by what he does 
not say as by what he does. Let me see; that 
child has gone out. Now, I have a word to say 
about her, while she is away. I have been thinking 
that many of us are greatly indebted to her for 
fetching in any little thing we may want^ which of 
eourse we should make her some little recompense for. 
So I am about to propose, that twenty-one of us pay a 
shilling each, and make her a member of this 
"Provident Society," by way of an acknowledg- 
ment. You know she fetches our needles, and 
penny loaves and apples for 'luncheon, and other 
eatables for supper sometimes, besides doing 
little odd things for us occasionally ; and a penny 
a month we should never miss, while it would do 
her some good. What do you say? will you do it? 
I am sure we all waste more than a shilling a-year ; 
so instead of wasting it, let us turn it to good 
account. And think how delighted she would be ! 
She would think she qould never do enough. Mis3 
Thomson, will you be No. 1, and I will be No. 2, 
and then perhaps we shall get on.' 

* With great pleasure,' said Clara ; * but I should 
like to make another suggestion, if you will let me. 
If we were each to give ten shillings instead of one this 
year, there would be no further call on us ; and let 
what wQuld happen, the girl would be provided for. 
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I am quite willing to take one share ; and nitboiit 
a great deal of self-denial I think it could be 
managed. And if those who would find it difficultt 
will walk to church instead of riding a few times, 
and do with a psdr or two less gloves, I am sure it 
might be done easUy/ 

* Well, but we only ride when it is wet, or we are 
late/ 

^ How will you be able to answer for paying the 
cabman to break the sabbath ; and be one of the 
instruments in keeping him from a place of worship^ 
when you would not work for money yourselves on the 
sabbath-day ? I will not have a cab on the Siuaday, 
because I cannot get a satisfactory answer to the 
question ; and I don't believe there is one to be 
given. It is not the work of the horse I am thinking 
of, though that ought to be a consideration, but the 
man's never-dying soul/ 

*Miss Thomson, pardon me; I thought you 
always ^^ did good by stealth, and blushed to tind 
it fame," and here you are coming out Exeter Hall 
fashion : I am astonished at you ; I quite thought 
the bushel under which you hid your light was im- 
pervious to the rays of the sun/ 

'Nonsense; what are you talking about? The 
bushel is still thick enough, but the " Light " has 
burnt holes in it, and we are getting the benefit of 
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her thoughts and actions through the chinks. We 
shall all get illuminated now. I am glad it happened 
before she left. I am so pleased that I declare I'll 
pay the ten shillings like a lady, and do all I can 
to get the others to fall in with the idea. It is 
quite original, I declare. Almost any one will give 
something to assist a person who is in trouble ; it is 
so soothing to their feelings; but give money to 
prevent an evil is quite another thing, because, you 
see, it is possible that only one or two may know 
anything about it ; and that is not half so gratifying 
as a score of folks looking at you with all their eyes, 
and " whispering," so that you may hear what they 
think about you. You know that has a wonderful 
power in extracting the next subscription. It is as 
good as a loadstone to a magnet ; no, I don't mean 
that — a magnet to a loadstone ; that's right, isn't 
it? I am not used to making speeches, and so I 
make a few blunders now and then.' 

* Well, but what about this subscription ? We 
are all agreed as to the doing of it. And now, 
what we do let us do at once ; isn't that it. Miss 
Thomson ? ' Seneca,' on the bestowal of favours, men* 
tions two things which will perhaps do us some good 
to take notice of. One is lo find out what will be 
acceptable to the person ; and another, to do it 
epeedily and frankly. Let us do this, and we shall 

Q 
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80on experience the troth of the sajring, *^ It is more 
blessed to give than to receive f that cliild will Ues 
us all her days, and we shall have the satisfactioD of 
knowing that one girl, at least, has the chanoe 
of escaping the evils we have been exposed to. 
We'll put it to the vote; carried unanimously! 
^' Brethren," as they say at the meetiDgs, '* we have 
not met in vain." 

'Clara, don't you feel proud of yourself for 
having made this happy suggestion, or rather Cor 
having enlarged on my idea. I should like to see 
you look as if you were consdous of having done a 
praiseworthy action, and felt proud of it too; it 
would lessen the distance considerably, which I 
always feel there is between us ; but there you are, 
looking very pleased, certainly, but as unconscious 
of having done anything out of the common as an 
infant in its cradle ; now when I do anything of the 
sort, I feel right down proud of it, and if I do blush 
to the roots of my hair, as you are doing this minute, 
it is with internal satisfaction. However, I think 
you are the best sort after all, and some of these odd 
days I'll catch hold of the skirt of your garment 
and go straight up to glory with you, for I verily 
l)elieve you are going there, though you don*t cram 
your \iew8 of the subject do^n our throats with all 
your might and main ; I am very glad you do not, 
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because when people do that sort of thing, I always 
suspect them of a consciousness that their own actions 
are not quite consistent, or that their principles are 
not quite sound, periiaps both ; but when people's 
actions are something near the mark, we poor sin- 
ners will listen occa^onally even to our condemna- 
tion ; when you say anything, for instance, we are 
bound to remember it, because we have no loophole 
to catch you at. Now I won't make you listen any 
longer, than just to say, that I hope you will let 
your candle burn a few more holes in the bushel, 
that we may have the benefit of some more light 
through the chinks. 

* Vou know w« had a girl here once who was 
dreadfully pious; she wore plain dresses, and I 
verily believe she thought she couldn't go to Heaven 
if she spent a farthing on trimmings; a straight- 
poking bonnet with plain ribbon on it, which she 
spent more thought on than we did on all our finery, 
and always looked at us as if she thought she was in 
the land of the Philistines, and if we laughed it was 
awful indeed ; and when we had done work, and 
wanted a little chat to enliven us, she straightway 
fetched down her Bible and read it in the midst of 
all our nonsense. Just as if she could understand 
a word of what she was reading. Of course we did 
not like that, we knew she did it to warn us after 

Q 2 
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her fashion, so we girls chatted all the more^ and 
sometimes quoted a text just to excite her, whidi it 
wasn't difficult to do I can tell you. You knov 
she might just as well have read it up stairs in the 
bedroom, or waited till we had had our talk ont 
She never did us any harm to be sure. I verily 
believe she would have been quite shocked at the bare 
thought of hurting a fly ; she was certainly as harm- 
less as a dove, but not wise as a serpent It used 
to make us quite mad, because we did not believe 
her to be a bit better for all her pretended sanc- 
tity. We are sharp enough to know good folb 
when we see them, if we are not always wise 
enough to follow in their steps. But you know 
that girl always filled me with extreme disgust 
Now don't look so serious about it ; I do love and 
respect you, and I almost like your religion for your 
sake.' 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

AN INEFFECTUAL ATTEMPT TO WIN AN EMPLOYER OVER 

TO THE SIDE OF MERCY. 

* If with added weight ye stndn 

On th' already tottering frame, 

Who shall bind its links again ? 
* • « « * 

Speak out in acts ; — the time for words 
Has pass'd, and deeds alone suffice/ 

* It is true, my dear madam, we are greatly inte* 
rested in the fate of these poor girls in houses of 
business, many of whom are rapidly sinking into 
their graves. We have considered the subject well, 
and are quite certain that if the employers were 
willing, and would make the needful arrangements, 
the evil to a great extent might be remedied, espe- 
cially by the principals of large establishments, we 
mean old established houses ; new beginners have 
their way to make, a certain reputation to seek, 
and frequently a want of capital is a drawback, 
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and we feel, that, in their case, they have to struggle 
hard in order to pay their way. Not that we consider 
them justified in working their assistants unmerci- 
fully, even under these circumstancess ; we belicTC 
that true prosperity is only to be obtained by act- 
ing with strict justice, and it is often indeed to 
(!()nfer a blessing to see that mercy and justice 
are united; provided it is mercy in the inten- 
tion as well as the act, and not, as we too 
often find, a pretended virtue to gain applause. 
But old established businesses, whose names are 
well known, and whose talents are highly appre- 
ciated, can afford to run a little risk in setting a 
go<Kl example, which smaller houses would in time 
most likely follow ; but if not, they would of course 
run the risk of having inferior hands, since the best 
ones would naturally seek those employers who study 
tluiir comforts the most. There is no doubt, however, 
that the inherent selfishness of the human heart 
would in that case lead many to adopt a more humane 
mode of managing their afiairs, though their better 
feelings are not now allowed to excite them to it.' 

' I suppose the drift of all this is,' said Mrs. Mor- 
terton, for it was she, as well clothed and housed ^ 
formerly— the elegantly furnished room in which 
they were sitting, and her own appearance bearing 
witness— Uhat you want me to cast my influence 
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into your scale, and by so doing confess that iu years 
past I have acted very wrongly ; I may as well tell 
you frankly that I don't mean to do anything of the 
sort. When first this stir was 'made about the late 
hours of business, I adopted a plan for the relief of 
my ''young ladies," and the manner in which it was 
received, satisfied me that it was useless to do any- 
thing for them, seeing thqy did not care about 
making the best of it My plan was this : I gave 
orders that four of them should go out every morn- 
ing for an hour's walk after breakfast, and by taking 
it in turns each one went out once a week, and four 
of them twice a week. Well, you would have 
thought they would have been delighted to go, in- 
stead of which after two or three weeks they quietly 
relinquished it, saying they did not care about going 
out at alL' She did not add what was really the case, 
that she required them to go a certain distance in 
the time, that she kept watch lest they should over- 
step the allowance by a minute, and that they were 
expected to work so much harder when they re- 
turned, that they could not possibly comply with 
the demand. It was a kindness bestowed after the 
fashion of the Egyptians giving the Israelites a cer- 
tain number of bricks to make, and then compelling 
them to find the materials. 
. ' Well, that was strange certainly, but we must 
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v^ '^£Si£!£c €a> ZKX. Tsimt oar kindBes; ve cn^it 
1*7 i> f Kjacme, aad in doe time ve shall reap 



* I can asei37e joa tbat I make a point of iking 

all I can to benefit them ; nerer keep them at woric 

if I ean at all help it. I pronuBe jou so mncli, and 

I do not tfaink ererjr one will do that, bat I am re- 

flolred to hare nothing to do with this society, neiAer 

shall I wish any one in my house to do so; in ftet 

it will be against my express deare if they da My 

^^ young ladies/' ' said she, drawing herself np with 

dignity, and pressing the satin-slippered foot with 

greater firmness on the rich carpet, *• are all belongs 

ing to highly genteel families — some of whom are my 

customers. Minnie,' said she, at that moment 

glancing at her daughter, who was standing by the 

window, and partly hidden by the drapery, intently 

listening to every word, * Minnie, go into the work-- 

room and stay till I send for you. That is my 

(laughter, ladit^s, it is not likely I should let her go 

into the work-room if the hours were very bad. I do 

not forget^' she added presently, * that if you could 

have ohtniniHl an Act of IWliament, to compel ns 

h> ^Ih^rton tlK> hours i>f work, jxm would hare done 

:^>; m>w the find tbat you couldn't get the act 

|v»>»td»ygfji.l»a»<iMiltif<rffaodv does not think 
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118.80 unmerciful as you make us out. Because if 
the feeling had been general you would have gained 
the day ; and then, instead of two ladies coming to 
courteously entreat, I should most likely have been 
waited on by a police officer with a summons, and 
probably the spy would have been one of my own 
young people. I understand the drift of all this.' 

' You forget, ma'am, that we had been labouring 
for twelve years to obtain the ends this bill would 
have served, and failed, or succeeded to such a small 
extent that we felt thousands must die, before there 
was any real improvement, unless we could gain our 
^nds in a quicker way than we were then doing. 
Besides, the bill was not thrown out because our 
statements were not believed, but because it was 
not considered politic to do that by law which might 
be done as effectually, as well as more pleasantly, by 
private co-operation. Those who go about from 
house to house, as we have done, know consi- 
derably more of the evils than any one can learn 
in any other way, though they read all the books, 
and hear all the speeches that were ever written 
or uttered. We read a dismal tale in the coun- 
tenance of many a girl, who, if asked respecting 
the hours of labour, smilingly answers, "Oh it is 
not very bad, we manage to get on somehow, and 
pretty well generally." That smiling reply is some- 
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what akin to the singing of slaves, the same feeling 
is the cause of both.' 

' Well, I have said I will promise — ' 
' Pardon me, we have had promises enough, and we 
have found them only to be promises ; we want acts 
now. It is with acts and not mere words we want U> 
do ; almost any employer will promise, but how few 
perform. I imagine these promises most be made 
with a certain mental reservation to suit the require- 
ments of each house. Will you ^ve us a pledge that 
you will not make your young people work an un- 
necessary number of hours, and give us leave at any 
time to ask them a few questions, without your inflict- 
ing summary punishment on them by dismissal ? You 
know it would be much pleasanter for us to obtain 
our information in a thorough straightforward way, 
than have to get it as we are now compelled to da 
We are determined, in God's strength, to uproot this 
sjstem, and if those who can aid us will not, but put 
obstacles in our way, we will do it in spite of them, 
and rescue these victims of female tyranny.' 

* Well, I never heard such a thing in all my life — 
to talk to me in my ovm /louse, about my oian yaury 
people^ in that way ; and tell me, too, that they are 
determined to rescue these victims. Victims indeed 1 
any one would think I was a common footpad, or 
something of the sort. Ill make a strict inquiry 
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tipstairs. I should not wonder if some of them have 
not been before the Parliamentary Committee, that 
odious committee, always prying into other people's 
affairs. I'll find it out, and woe betide whoever it 
is ; I'll expel them from the room/ And the 
usually placid Mrs. Mbrterton paced the room with 
rapid steps and flashing eyes. * Now what can I do ? 
how shall I find it out ? Well, I'll let it alone till 
to-morrow ; I shall be calmer then, and better able 
to act with judgment.* 

* Mamma I' said Minnie when she returned to the" 
drawing-room, in obedience to her mother's summons. 
* The girls are all so glad, you don't know.' 

* Glad, what at f 

* To think some one has been here to try and 
persuade you to let them work less hours. They hope 
you will let them clear a little earlier now ; and I 
said I thought you would, because I heard you say 
that you would not make them work longer than 
you could help.' 

' You're mad, Minnie ; you must be, girl,' said her 
mother with fury — real fury. * If this is what you 
are going to do — take part against me this way — ^I 
shall remove you from the work-room altogether.' 

* Well, but, mamma, before I went into the work^ 
room you said I could look after your interests, or 
rather our interests, if I were up there, and I don't 
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see that I am doing anything wrong by contribatiif 
to their happiness, which I have considerably bj 
letting them know that you mean to be very kind 
and let them clear earlier. I mean to do it when I 
am mistress.* 

^ I have no doubt you will, jud^g by the glorioa 
commencement you are making. If yoa were any^ 
one else's child I should say that you were bom ni 
idiot ; but as you are mine I know you have ^easid, 
and shall now bend all my ener^es to make a 
thorough woman of business of you.' 

^ If you mean by that, mamma, that I must learn 
to keep them at work those long dreadful hours, and 
see tliem faint and go into hysterics without taking 
any notice of them, and if they are ill send them 
away, I cannot do iu I never mean to try* So 
do not be angry, mamma.' And with that she 
burst into tears. ' Think of poor Annie Robinson, 
mamma.' 

'But I did not kill Annie, yoii foolish child; 
her time was come, so of course she died. You 
must be ill to talk in the way you do: I shall 
send you into the country to bring you round again. 
The work has been too much for you. I was afiraid 
it would be, and then you would listen to those 
gabbling women, troubling their heads about what 
does not concern them. I wonder they are not 
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ashamed to go about to people's houses on such an 
errand ; I should be. I have always found it to be 
as much as I can do to look after my own affairs. 
Now, Minnie, dry your tears, for every tear you shed 
is a pang to me. Go and put on your things, I 
want you to get me some ribbon at Marshall and 
Sielgrove's before it grows too dark to match it. And 
tell them to send me some cerise crape and green 
plush trimming. I want them to complete this order. 
You need not hurry, the walk will do you good.' 

* What am I to do ?* said the mother when her 
daughter departed to do her bidding. * I made a ter- 
rible blunder when I sent her from home while a 
child. I see now how it is. She has had all sorts 
of foolish notions put into her head ; I should have 
kept her with me, and as she grew up have instilled 
carefully into her mind the course of conduct I 
wished her to pursue ; by this time she would have 
felt that my ideas on the subject were the most 
natural, and of course wiser than those of people 
who, I am sure, are acting in- this outrageous 
manner from a mere love of novelty.' And Mrs, 
Morterton, becoming tired of pacing the room, threw 
herself into an easy chair, well adapted for medita- 
tion, ^ I see it all now, but it is too late. I must 
do the best I can to remedy the evil, but how I am 
to do it I really don't know, for there is a certain 
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air i)f ri'solutencss about her that defies eren mj 

nuthority. Yes, she is just like faerfiitber; vbei 

lio tiiti 8i't his foot against anything, you mi^t just 

as woll nttorapt to shake the earth as^et him toaha 

lus iiiiud. Some one has said that " every step loaii 

takos has a direct influence on every part of & 

earth.** I am sure his decided steps must bare 

muhiplioil that influence by the score. Well, I I 

^on*t think abimt him ; he*s gone, poor man, and I 

Iwul pn'tty well my own way when he was alire. 

It is not with tlie dead but the living I have to do. 

Ah! I havoit. Til have her in the show-room with 

ino oivasionally. and she shall take orders and be 

ivsponsiblo for the execution of them. She will 

tluMi loam what I wish to teach her, practicaDy learn 

it, aihl in.stoail of my Iiaving to talk and reason with 

luM\ which 1 iiud is rt»ally of no use, she will need to 

c«nno to mo for advice occasionally — no, not occaaon- 

all Y, vory ofton, for she will be sure to get herself into 

torrihlo liitlioultiea, the soft-hearted little thing.' And 

ahmk of oahn self-satisfaction came into her hitherto 

troubled countonancHj. ' That is a capital idea of mine ; 

but 1 must be careful how I try to carry it out, or 

the child will be sure to think there is something at 

the bottom of it. It is astonishing what penetration 

these extremely child-like characters possess, there 

IS no being aware of them.' And she reposed with 
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more ease in that comfortable arm-chair, and the 
satin-slippered foot reclined gracefully on an ele- 
gant ottoman, while she regarded her really hand- 
some face and figure complacently in a large mirror 
which was placed opposite to her. ' And now about 
the girls. Well, as I have come to such a capital 
arrangement respecting Minnie, I will let her 
remarks to them die a natural death. They won't 
think that I know what she told them, of course ; 
but if they should know, and I take no notice, and 
make no alteration in the arrangements, they will 
conclude that she was mistaken, that is all — so I 
shall make myself quite easy on that score.' 

* Minnie, dear, I begin to think the sitting does 
not agree with you ; you are getting nervous, you 
must have more exercise. Would you not like to 
come down stairs sometimes and help me when I 
have more customers than I can attend to ? besides, 
some of these days you will be sole mistress, and 
the ladies ought to see you and know something of 
your capabilities ; or else, when 1 leave the busi- 
ness, they will go somewhere else ; and fortunes are 
not soon made now-a-days. Besides, I should like to 
feel, when I go to Paris, or out of town for my 
health, that I am leaving some one in the business 
who is as interested in its prosperity as myself. Of 
course, that is natural.' 
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^ But there is Miss Smith, mamma, she has 
always taken your place, and the ladies know her. 
In fact, I heard Lady Jones say to her one day, 
when Miss Smith said you were engaged, *' Oh 
never mind, Miss Smith, you will do quite as well, 
I can give you my orders ; it can make no differ- 
ence, since you have to see them executed." ' 

' Yes; and that is just another reason why 
you should help me. Miss Smith might leave, and 
get married— or go into business, and then if the 
ladies took it into their heads that they were not 
well attended to here, they would go to her; or very 
likely she would solicit their custom.' 

* I don't think Miss Smith would do anything of 
the sort.' 

* You don't I you have had no experience yet ; 
but I have lived many years in the world, and 
I know how these sort of people act when they get 
the chance. It is not likely they will wait for cus- 
tomers, when they can get plenty by going round 
and soliciting the favours of people who know them 
However, it is settled. I shall have two or three 
handsome dresses made for you to wear in the show- 
room, for I wish you to look like my daughter ; 
and then all the orders you take you must see 
are properly executed, without any interference 
from me. If you want advice of course I will pve 
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you that with pleasure, and I am sure you will soon 
learn that most important part of the business, the 
art of waiting on a lady with dignified courtesy. 
And now go and dress yourself, I have an order for 
the theatre to-night — a private box/ 

Meanwhile, the information that Miss Morterton 
was to be transferred to the show-room did not meet 
with very decided approbation in the work-room ; it 
being the general opinion that, whenever that event 
took place, she would soon become the counterpart 
of her mother. By her gentle, winning ways, and 
genuine sweetness of temper, she had won the regard 
of all her associates ; and then her kindness — did 
any one want an hour's respite, Minnie was always 
the confidante ; did any look pale — Minnie always 
sympathized ; and a fainting fit or hysterics inva- 
riably insured her energies to secure some mitiga- 
tion of labour ; and so long as she manifested her 
natural kindly feelings in this manner, her mother 
had no objection to her doing so. She saw that the 
girl was winning golden opinions from every one in 
the house, and with a mother's fondness— for she 
was a mother — she was content ; she was sincerely 
glad for the sake of her daughter, for she thought it 
augured well for the future. And for her own ; stie 
did not believe the " young ladies" could feel them- 
selves to be greatly ill-treated, or they never would 

11 
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take such an interest in any child of hers ; ahuttiog 
her eyes to the fact that Minnie's popularity had 
been entirely won for her by her own sweet and 
gentle ways. 

^ How well that pale blue glace dress becoiBeB 
Miss Mianie — the one she has gone to the theatre 
in to-night ; and what lovely pearls she has in her 
hair. There is one things she looks well in almost 
anything.' 

^ Yes, she does — you know the secret of that, 
don't you, Miss Green ?' 

* Of course I do ; she is pretty.' 

' Oh I no, I don't mean that, though that is some- 
thing; but, in her case, the beauty is only the 
setting of something far more yaluable; I mean, 
thorough good temper.' 

Miss Green winced a little under this remark, 
amiability not being by any means her distinguish- 
ing characteristic. 

' It is easy for her to be good tempered, she has 
all her heart can wish for ; I would be extremely 
amiable under those circumstances myself, but as it 
is — situated as we are — it is utterly impossible 
for—' 

' There, that will do ; don't enumerate our griev- 
ances for the forty-eleventh time; we know all 
about that, and everlastingly complaining does not 
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make it any better. But you are quite wrong 
about Minnie getting all she wishes for by a great 
deal ; if she did we should feel the difference, I can 
tell you we should get many a holiday we don't get 
now ; and best of all, should clear in reasonable 
time, so that we might improve our minds a little. 
I declare I shall forget all I learned at school ; for 
if we do leave off I am always too tired to read any- 
thing like a serious book. I get hold of something 
that is terribly exciting, and that does no good, 
I am sure ; it is like making a dinner on pastry 
when we ought to have substantial meat. But a 
laugh does one good.' 

* I am sorry Minnie is going to leave us ; she is 
so cheerful, so lively, that she keeps us all alive. 
Miss Green, lend me your knife, will you, to cut 
these bones the right length ? Dear me I I wish it 
was time to clear; the mistress might have been 
generous for once, especially as she is out enjoying 
herself; but there, she is china and we are delft.'* 
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CHAPTER XXVm. 



A SCENE, AND OONVERSATION. 



-'Tis my nature. 



Thoa knowest that in such matters I most ftUow 
My own light, not another's.' 



' Mi.ss MoRTEETON, jou amazc me ! did I hear 
aright? You cannot undertake to get this drcas 
(loiu; for nie by Tuesday next ? You know this is 
only Friday !' 

' I am truly sorry,' said Minnie, with something 
of the stately self-possession of her mother, both 
HI (carriage and tone, but not in words — * I am 
truly sorry, but we are so extremely busy that we 
<*annot possibly execute your order by that time ; 
had we known it a few days earlier we could have 
»nadc arrangements to do it, but now it is impos- 
sible. If I were to promise it, I am sure we should 
disappoint you ; therefore I think it better to de- 
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cline undertaking the order, unless you can wait 
two or three days longer ?' 

' Oh ! that is impossible. People don't put off 
parties to suit dressmakers ; and if one person can- 
not do it, another will.' And the haughty lady 
swept from the room, indignant at being thus treated. 

' Now, Minnie, come here,' said her mother a|; 
the close of the day. * I am going to enter the 
orders. Lady Jardine has sent an order for two 
dresses ; one, white crape, to be trimmed with pink 
and silver — and to be worn over white glace, 
and the expense must not exceed fifteen guineas. 
The other, an elegant morning dress, a rich 
brocade— to be sent home early in the week; and 
be sure you remind me, when they are sent home, 
that I must also send a handsomely worked French 
collar and sleeves ; those I have at a guinea and 
a-half are not good enough. I have also taken an 
order from Mrs. Fitzgerald for a white tulle ball 
dress, to be made over white satin and trimmed 
with white moss roses with a little of the foliage in- 
termixed. She will wear pearls in her hair. I 
must not forget, either, to send her an embroidered 
handkerchief; I think that one we have at three 
guineas will do nicely. Now let me have your 
orders.' 

' I have none, mamma.' 
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^ I saw you talking to Mrs. Carr Jones, and show- 
ing her some materials^ I think. Did she not order 
a dress ?' 

Minnie hesitated — she felt nervous and uneasy in 
spite of herself and the consciousness that she had 
acted rightly. At last she summoned courage to 
tell her mother what she had done. 

^ You don't mean that, Minnie ; that you really 
let the lady go, because we were too busy ?' 

^ I did, mamma ; and I feel rather glad than 
otherwise, now that I know how many orders yon 
have taken, which must, of course, be executed 
How could it have been done, mamma V 

^ How has it always been done, Minnie ? time 
has been, when girls wouldn't have minded working 
occasionally on Sunday, that is, on an emergency ; 
but now, when every one is talking about them and 
pitying them, making out their employers to be the 
greatest monsters, of course the girls feel themselTes 
too independent to do anything of the sort, however 
put to it we may be. Not that I feel disposed to 
require it. No ! they must work till twelve on Sap- 
turday night and commence by one on Monday 
morning. I dare say they will like the rest on Sun- 
day, and most likely do more work than if they 
did work on Sunday. Now order me a cab, and I 
will go to Mrs. Carr Jones, and correct the mistake 
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you have made about our not being able to under- 
take the order/ 

Poor Minnie was thunderstruck ; she had counted 
on a good scolding for what her mother would please 
to call * soft-heartedness ;' but that she would actu- 
ally go and endeavour to regain the order she had 
refused to take, had never occurred to her. Besides, 
it was making her look so foolish. What would the 
lady think of her ? The lady, however, had not 
waited for any concessions on the part of Mrs. Mor- 
terton, but had gon^ at once to another house of 
business, where, of course, they promised to execute 
the order by the time required. And now for the 
storm. Poor Minnie trembled, for she saw by the 
flash of her mother's eye that she had been unsuc- 
cessful. 

* Now mind this,* she said, with greater stern- 
ness than she had ever before assumed towards her 
daughter, * never let me hear of your doing such 
a perfectly absurd thing as this again ; if I do, you 
shall certainly go into the work-room, and remain 
there, and I must engage some one to assist me in 
the show-room, for the business is increasing so 
much that I require more help than I have been in 
the habit of having. If you do not like to undertake 
what is required, you can apply to me, and I will 
soon settle the matter.' 
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* Pardon me, dear mamma, but I really cansot 
do what is required. I should like to assist yon in 
the show-room now that I am used to it, but lean- 
not promise to undertake more work when I knov 
that already we have so much that it cannot he dfltt 
with any comfort ; and I do not see that my calling 
upon you in cases of difficulty will help me infle 
matter ; for I shall still know how much there 19 to 
be done, and how utterly impossible it will be to do 
more, without greatly over-working the young ladies. 
You must pardon me, dear mamma, but I do fed 
that I am responsible for what I do ; and I do not see 
that I am really injuring our interests by so doing/ 

^ Then you really would do the same again if you 
came to the same conclusion you did about this one. 
Really, Minnie, I am surprised at you ; I thought 
you knew better than that. You know where it is 
said, " Children, obey your parents ?" ' 

* Yes, mamma, I do know, and I believe that it is 
my duty to obey you : I love to do so. But there is 
another clause : it says, " in the Lord ;" and I un- 
derstand those words to mean, that^ whatever a 
parent commands that is in accordance with God's 
will we are bound to do, but if we receive a com- 
mand that is not in accordance with the prindples 
of His word, we are as much bound by the one man- 
date as by the other.' 
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' Miss Morterton, you will remain in the show- 
room to assist me ; but, from henceforth, you will 
take no orders. Now leave me — I am displeased/ 

* I told you the good times were coming — and 
they really have come.* 

' What now ?' 

* Miss Minnie won't undertake work that will 
make it needful for us to sit up to do it.' 

' Won't she ! well she is a gem of the first water. 
When she is mistress we shall have good times. 
Now, girls, look forward to these brighter days ; for 
if she does not get married she will be sure to be 
mistress ; and then no one will have to put slips of 
whalebone under their eyelids to keep them awake.' 

' You want a chorus, don't you. Now, girls, 

all I' 

' Soon may it come 1' 

' No girl will have to carry the backs, or sleeves, 

or fronts of any dress she may be happening to 

make for herself in her pocket, so as to be able to 

do a little now and then by stealth, at the risk of 

spoiling these said particles of dress ; or, in default 

thereof, make it on Sunday.' 

* Soon may it come I' 

* Girls will not have to beg as if it were a matter 
of life and death to be permitted to lay their heads 
on the lead cushion for ten minutes' sleep, in order 
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to refresh themselves, so as to be able to work fcr 
two or three hours longer/ 

* Soon may it come !' 
^ No girl need then take a nap on the hard ftxr 

under the table, so as to be ont of sight, widit 
wooden stool for a pillow, in spite of the beedeS) 
which at other times she is greatly afraid of 

* Soon may it come 1' 
' Neither will there be any occasion to request 

her next neighbour to give her a kick to waken 
her, should any of the "great guns" of the 
establishment be seen approaching.* 

* Soon may it come !' 

*I should not wonder, if, in those days, we 
become a more thoughtful lot of girls, and study 
our employer's interests more than we do now, in 
return for her kindness.' 

' Soon may it come !' 

* There is one thing very certain ; we shall be 
wide enough awake to do it, dozing days will have 
gone into oblivion.' 

* Why do you interrupt me ? It is very wrong of 
you.' 

* I beg pardon. Tt was only a prospective idea, 
and I thought it too good to be lost Original ideas 
are far too scarce to be lightly treated when they do 
^nie ; go on.' ^ 
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* No ; you interrupted the even tenor of my 
thoughts, and now the remainder has fled away.' 

' I am afraid our dreams of brighter days will 
fly away if you all make such a chatter. We shall 
have the mistress declaring that she will sit in the 
work-room to keep order, if we don't mind what 
we are about, and see that we get on with the work 
a little quicker.' 

' Shall we ? then I am of opinion that we had 
better all ask for an hour's holiday before she takes 
her seat' 

' What for ?' 

'To order our tombstones to be sure, record 
our names and ages — ^which we can easily do by 
adding two or three months. Just think, in ad- 
dition to being obliged to work doubly hard if we 
were not allowed to speak, and we certainly should 
not be if she were here. I am half dead now ; it 
would not take long to finish me altogether. Com- 
pulsory silence would be the finishing stroke, and 
do it in quick time too.' 

* Don't laugh any of you ; you none of you know 
whose turn will come first. The season is coming 
in with a vengeance, and the mistress is extra spry 
lately ; we shan't get much pity, if it should happen 
that any is taken ill, I can tell you. There have been 
certain little signs which have convinced me of that' 
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' What a fuss you are making I Were «e vA 

born, to work?' 

' Of course we were. I am not complainiiig of 
work, but of slavery. I like to work ; and I knot 

this, tliat if I had no work to do I should certainlj 
be up to some mischief. I always was as a diiU. 
Indeed I think work, even hard work, widn 
proper hours a positive benefit. I know of nodung 
so dreadfully tiring as idleness. I should be ascroB 
as Xantippe if I had nothing to do. I have alwajs 
thought that the loss of Paradise would have beeo 
intolerable, if God had said man should not work 
at all. I look upon work as a positive benefit 
Thank goodness we may work, and can work. Bat 
it is this artificial mode of doing things that renders 
labour intolerable.' 

* You may preach till doomsday and you won't alter 
it, unless you mean to set up a model establishment, 
where the girls will have to work only twelve hours 
including meals, allowing of course a proper time 
for them.' 

* Supposing I did, who would follow in my steps?' 

* What a question I if people do what is right, 
they ought to be prepared to abide by it let who 
would oppose— all the world, if it pleases. Right is 
right, as I used to be taught in my younger days.' 

* So was I taught that. But since I have grown 
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up I have often seen people trying to put wrong in 
the place of right, and put right out of existence 
altogether, and I fancy that some of them have 
succeeded to their own satisfaction ; but whether it 
will be a lasting success remains to be proved.' 

* But what about a " model establishment ?" If 
you had the chance would you try it ?' 

' I do not believe it would succeed if tried, and 
matters of that sort had better not be tried at all 
than commence and fail.' 

' Why need they fail ? I do not see any cause for 
it myself.' 

* I see many causes. Now, if it were a question 
as to the propagation of certain religious tenets or 
political principles, in fact anything of that descrip- 
tion, the best way, without doubt, would be to 
thoroughly inform the lower classes on the subject. 
This must be the best plan, for the " Great Teacher'* 
himself pursued it. But where would be the u^e 
of informing the lower classes of the dressmaking 
v^rorld ; — of the position they occupy in the minds of 
others ; — how they are considered to be trodden 
down by their employers; — how there are plans on 
foot for their release from this bitter thraldom? 
Do we not know all this ? And do we not know, 
also, that it is of very little more use than whisper- 
ing the magic word freedom in the ear of a South 
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American glave ? We are bound hand and foot, mi 
do not our employers know what is thcmght of then? 
Has it not been sounded through the length ui 
breadth of the land for many a long year? Ami 
has it not come to this, — they won't help it, ani 
toe can't ; and if they have, through long indulgence 
in this oppressive course, become totally regardka 
of public opinion, think you that a few private 
individuals starting a house, for the express purpose 
of showing them how they might better maoi^ 
theirs, would not be speedily crushed ? For a time, 
perhaps, they would issue new directions, and 
establish better regulations, and relax the fiag^ng 
energies of their assistants by a little timely rest, 
just to put those who are endeavouring to serve us 
off their guard ; and then the mighty tide of the 
old system would roll back on us with tenfold 
vigour. And then, too, where is the use of enlighten- 
ing us, for how few of those who suffer this manifold 
evil become the heads of establishments ! " A 
model house !*' Yes, I see it start all fair and 
beautiful, only to be crushed by the opposition of 
enemies and the patronage of friends. The publi- 
city of the thing would of itself undermine it. No 
good thing ever prospered in this world of ours 
if started in the noon-day splendour of distinguished 
patronage. If a model house is ever to succeed 
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it must be cominenced in a quiet way, and get 
strength before it becomes known, — strong enough 
to be independent when it does become known. 
And then what good will it do ? Ten to one if any 
follow its example. You know reform is a plant of 
slow growth in the English soil. An Englishman 
is not content with looking at two sides, or even 
four sides of a question. He must needs look at 
the eight corners, and after that go over the ground 
again. There is one thing, however : — let him once 
obtain a blessing, and he is as tenacious about los- 
ing it as he was cautious about accepting it. Far 
different are we in this to many other nations, who 
make a " dead rush " at something they see looming 
in the distance, which they fancy will be for their 
benefit, and when it is obtained perishes in their 
grasp. Such is not England.' 

* What is to be done then ? Are we to continue 
to die at the rate of a thousand annually of con- 
sumption in London alone through this fearful 
system ? Besides, this computation does not include 
those who leave their situations and go to their 
homes in different parts of the country to die. Is this 
to go on? Is there to be no redress ? Are we of 
so little value that it is of no consequence whether 
we live or die, provided that as long as we live we 
work — work hard— work till we actually do die?' 
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^It must eren be so till aome pressure froo 
without compel the owners of tliese hoaaes to alter 
their plaua. It is oselesa to expect ToluBtaij 
reform from them as a body. Here and there «e 
find a few bonouiable exceptions. Bat as a body 
the words are applicable, — as it was, it is now, and 
ever ehall be. If our govermnent — ^which takes JXf 
arms to defend the Turk from the oppressor, pays 
millions of money to set free the slaves in our 
possessions abroad, pleads with America remon- 
strates witii the despot of Naples, paaees laws to 
restrict the hours of labour in our factories — continue 
to refuse the protection, which as Englishwomen we 
are bound to receive and have a right to claim — 
shame w ill ever rest on it But before another appeal 
is made to its tender mercies the furnace of public 
opinion will l>e made ten times hotter. No means 
will be left untried, and those who oppress us will 
be compelled to see that these practices must not 
be allowed to exist before the face of high Heaven ; 
— woe will rest on them if they do not loosen our 
heavy burdens, and let the oppressed go free. But 
if these fail, we must agitate — agitate — agitate, till 
our governm(»nt, now so callous to the sufferings of 
their fellow-countrywomen, will be compelled to 
yield, and pass some law for our protection. One 
would have thought that these " white-gloves 
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gentlemen " would have been wiser than to let any 
burden press so heavily on the class which is so 
essentially the strength of the country ; but alas 1 we 
have not now to learn, for the first time, that but 
little practical wisdom is found in those who are 
usually so anxious to represent the interests of the 
country. They all sympathize with us, and lift up 
their hands with horror as they listen to recitals 
enough to rouse the blood of any man. But when 
they are put to the test, and fairly asked to use the 
power they have derived from the country to benefit 
our condition, they would rather not ; in other 
words, the bill was thrown out. And so, after a 
twelve years' campaign, we are nearly as badly off 
as we were before it commenced, and, as far as they 
are concerned, quite.' 

' Then it comes to this,— all that we endured last 
season we must endure this, and the next most 
likely.' 

* Just so, and if there is anything you would 
like your friends to have, I advise you to take the 
first favourable opportunity and make some sort of 
a will, bequeathing whatever you possess to certain 
friends therein named ; for you know what the 
" season " is, and how uncertain it is that any of 
us should see its close. We may or we may not, 
who can tell ?' 

s 
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Meanwhile, Minme is breaking her tender heart 
to think that her mother should be so greatly dis- 
pleased at what she has done. Bat gentle as she 
id, and yielding in many matters^ whenever she 
comes to the conclusion that a certain course of 
conduct is right, no earthly power can moTe ha 
will. Siie would have made a brave martyr in 
persecuting times ; gentle in the extreme, charm- 
ingly simple in thought and action, quiet and un- 
obtrusiTe at all times, merry as a Inrd when nothii^ 
clouded her happiness. But beneath it all there was 
a principle of great firmness, which made all her other 
qualities only the more charming. Minnie still feels 
that she has done nothing really wrong, and regrets 
that she will henceforth have but little power to 
a;^i^t those she so much sympathizes with. But 
brighter days may soon come on. 
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HOUSES OP PECULIAR PERIL — ^TREASURES IN HEAVEN. 

'You are certainly very ill/ said a benevolent- 
looking elderly gentleman to a sick girl in a 
room which bore a thorough house-of-business 
stamp. * And yet not so bad but that careful 
nursing would bring you quite round again. 
I should advise you to have beef-tea, arrow-root, 
jellies, — in fact anything that is strengthening. 
And,' he added, looking curiously round, *I 
should recommend a more healthy bed-room than 
this.' 

' Now, doctor^ don't you know this is a house of 
business. If I were at home I could have all you 
recommend, and perhaps more than you would like. 

s 2 
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But here it is impossible, utterly impossible, 
don't order it/ 

' What is the use of calling me in^ if my adviee 
is not to be followed ? But there is one thing jm 
can do, keep yourself perfectly quiet.' 

* I can*t,' giving another plunge, — * I am unhap|if- 
Can't you patch me up so that I can get home? 
It is only two hundred miles. I shall certainly die 
if I remain here/ 

*' Die I what do you mean ? I thought you were i 
reasonable girl. Is this house worse than your friend 
Mrs. Morterton's ? I thought that was bad enough.' 

* That was bad, this is worse. When I was tfaeie, 
I thought that I should like a French house ; Irot 
never will I enter another if I once get out of 
this. We did have the satisfaction of knowing that 
we sat up because there was not time to do the 
work in the day, but here we play a great part of 
the day and work at night to make up for it ; and 
then when we faint, or anything is the matter with 
us, they cram brandy down our throats, — we get 
branily for everything, (^ertmnly they give it to us, 
we dt)n't have to buy every trifling thing of that 
sort, like we do in Englic^h houses. And then the 
morals. It is fearful ! They don't seem to care 
what sort of people they employ in that respect, 
provided they can work. Oh ! if I were but out of 
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it!' Another desperate plunge, very indicative of the 
fierce and wayward temper of the owner. 

*I cannot do anything for you, not even patch 
you up, till you make up your mind to be quieter. 
You are not ill enough to require a composing 
draught, so you must exercise some self-control, or 
I must give you one.' 

' Get me out of this place ; it's fearful ; I shall 
never do any good here.' 

' But I don't see how this can be worse than Mrs. 
Morterton's.' 

* No, sir, you do not; because when you come here 
all is straight and quiet. I would not care so much 
for the work, if the girls were more moral. I am not 
one of your stiff-starched folks, afraid to laugh for 
fear of puckering my mouth, and I like a bit of 
fun above all things, but matters go beyond that 
here. At Mrs. Morterton's the conversation some- 
times was not of a particularly profitable kind, but 
there was this difference, — those who indulged in 
light conversation, or who entered on a wrong 
course of life there, usually did so in a fit of despe- 
ration. When they came into the house, they were 
in all respects, as far as could be judged, proper 
characters. But here the case is different ; they do 
not see after their characters when they engage 
them; they make inquiries about their business 
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qualifications, and there it ends. So that fre- 
quently girls come here, not to be corrupted, but 
to corrupt. And then, they are your dashing diever 
business girls; can do anything-inyent trimmings, 
trim ball dresses to perfection, and all that sort o^ 
thing ; in fact, carry all before them, and thus get 
so completely into our employer's &Your, that of 
course nothing is suspected, and it would be as 
much as any one's situation is worth to make any 
complaints. Besides, they always manage their 
affairs so cunningly that no one could podtirely 
say ^^ that they are no better than they should be,'* 
though all who know anything about them are as 
certain as possible that it is the case. Just think of 
the young girls who come here straight from home, 
brimful of good sound morality, such as all good 
parents train their children to, and see those girls 
again in a few months or at most two years ; why 
the expression of their faces tells you, if nothing 
else did, what a change has been effected. It is 
astonishing how correctly the countenance indicates 
the usual current of the thoughts, quite as correctly 
as the movement of the hands of a timepiece that 
the machinery is in working order, and more parti- 
cularly whether the thoughts are allowed to run in 
a pure river or a polluted stream. My heart aches 
for them, as I see them enter the room, parti- 
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cularly if they happen to possess that dangerous gift 
" beauty." For there is always some one unwise 
enough to tell them of it, and advise them how to 
dress so as to set themselves off to the best advan- 
tage. And it sometimes happens that these pretty 
people have not much sense, and then of course the 
consequences are very bad.* 

* Well, I have had a long gossip, or rather let you 

gossip,' said Dr. L . * I must go my " round'* 

as quickly as possible. And now I have let you 
talk a little, you must promise to keep yourself as 
quiet as possible, and I will do what I can to set 
you up again, so that you can go home. But if I 
don't succeed, you must not blame me. I am not 
infallible, you know. Home certainly will be the 
best place for you under all circumstances.' 

* Eugenie, give me a book, will you ? I must do 
something. I can't sleep, and it is dreadful to lie 
here wide awake. What is that one book ?' 

* A Bible. Will that do?' 

' No, it won't. I would rather have Johnson's 
Dictionary. I like to look for the difficult words — 
the Bible would make me too dull. I should fall to 
thinking — at the rate of a lifetime in an hour.' 

^ Well, I am of opinion,' said a housemaid now 
entering the room, ^ that the narratives in the Bible 
are very pretty indeed, and should have thought 
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you would have liked to read them when you could, 
I am sure you have no time to read when you are 
quite well, and I never see you read it on Sundays/ 

' I never mean to read the Bible. I always have 
before me the face of a quiet-looking girl we had at 
Mrs. Morterton's. She would read her Bible every 
night, and I told her she would be glad to gi?e it 
up. The sad expression of her face has haunted me 
ever since. I never look at a Bible but it haunts 
me still. What business had I to try and persuade 
her to give up doing what she felt to be right, and 
what I knew to be right too ?' 

' And what did you do it for ?' said the prl, 
seating herself on the side of the bed ; ^ it waa^ not 
right of you.' 

^ I know it, but I think I was possessed at the 
time. You see, the first night she came she did it, 
and I then thought, Ah, that will do for a week or 
two ; but when I found that she was likely to 
continue the practice, I thought I would just tell 
her a little of my mind on the matter, and so 
I did ; but she entered into no argument with me — 
she only quietly pursued her way as if nothing had 
been said, which touched me far more than if she 
had talked for an hour on the subject. Practice is 
certainly better than precept — at least it was so in 
that case. I could not go to sleep. I turned and 
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turned about in my bed. I thumped the pillow to 
make it softer, and tugged at the clothes to get 
them comfortable ; but after all it was myself that 
was wrong. That quiet, gentle course of conduct 
reproved me most powerfully.' 

' Why did you not let it work ?* 

' Let what work ?' 

' Why, the conviction that you were wrong and 
she was right. You would not have been what you 
are now if you had, I'll answer for that. It is a 
dangerous thing to do, to silence conscience. You 
would like to be happy, wouldn't you ?' 

* What a question ! Of course I should.' 

' Do just take this book, then, and read it, and 
think over it too. It will do you more good than 
anything else, I promise you ; and if you want to 
cry, do so. You will have no one here but the 
angels, I know, for the next two hours. You ain't 
afraid of them, are you?' 

* Angels ? What angels ?' 

* Good angels, to be sure ; if you are sorry for 
your sins — which I really believe you are, only a 
little too proud to own it.' 

' But supposing I am not sorry, and make up my 
mind to continue as I am ?' 

' 1 don't think you mean that ; but if you do, of 
course the " bad angels " will keep you company. 
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that is all. You don't suppose Satan suffers his 
children to walk the downward path alone, do you? 
He is too anxious to secure them to do that But 
there is this difference. God sends his angels to 
watch over and minister to his children, because He 
loves them. Satan sends angels to urge us on his 
road, not out of love — ^for he will certainly laugh 
at us when he gets us solely in his power — ^but out 
of hatred to God and jealousy of us. You know 
God so loved us that he sent Christ to die for us. 
Now I must leave you, and in about two hours I 
will bring you up something nice.' 

*Did you ever pray?' asked the young ]ady> 
when the servant returned at the promised time 
with a nice bason of beef-tea, which the doctor had 
taken the trouble to walk into the show-room and 
tell them was positively needful, as he went down 
stairs. 

'Did I ever pray? What do you mean by 
praying ? Reading prayers out of a book ?' 

* No. Ask for what you want, just as you would 
ask your father or mother.' 

* Oh, yes, that kind I do, because I can do that 
when I am about my work. I have no time to read 
prayers ; besides, I never feel them so much as the 
other sort — they seem to come from the bottom of 
the heart.' 
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^ But we must not hate any one if we pray, and 
therefore I must ^ not pray, for I hate with all my 
heart these people who have made us work at so 
fearful a rate. I do, and I can't help it 
either.' 

' But you should not do that ; we may hate 
people's bad actions, because, if we did not, we 
should very likely do the same as they do. But we 
must love the people themselves ; and as to not 
being able to help it, don't you know the rule our 
Saviour gave ? He said we were to pray for those 
people who wrong us. You see, He knew that we 
could not hate any one if we prayed to God to bless 
him. He says, ^^ Love your enemies ; bless them 
that curse you ; do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them that despitefully use you and persecute 
you." And although it is but right that we should 
do all that, yet He promises a reward. He says, 
" And great shall be your reward in heaven.'" 

' Do you ever get to church or chapel ?' 

' No. You see, on Sunday morning there is the 
work-room to be scrubbed, and all the tables cleaned 
down ; that is the only church I get to. I hear the 
bells, and about the time they cease I commence my 
work, and in the evening my turn out is only once a 
month, and then I go to see my old mother. She 
is too old to walk so far as this to see me, and then 
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we read and pray together, and it does me good, I 
can tell you/ 

* And you know all this, and scarcely ever go to 
church ?' 

' Going to church won't save us, you know. I 
think it quite right and proper to go to church, and 
always went when I was in better service ; but here 
it is impossible. I am afraid I envy you your 
Sundays sometimes. But then, you see, religion is 
a thing you can carry about with you, and after all, 
the one thing really needful is the lifting up of tlie 
heart in prayer to God. There is no fear of our 
forgetting the good way if we only do that, though 
we never set foot within a church from year's end to 
year's end.' 

' Then you don't think it wicked to stay away ?* 

' Yes, I do ; if people can go and do not. God 
never blesses disobedience, and He has commanded 
us to assemble and worship him ; or why did He 
institute the sabbath ?' 

' That girl is as good as a parson ; in fact, 1 have 
learned more from her than I have many a year at 
church. I had no idea she was that sort of girl in 
the least. I declare I'll go to church or chapel 
when I get better. I wonder what Clara Thomson 
is doing, and if she has given up doing what she 
thinks right. I don't think she would ; she is not 
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like me — all fire, and then freezing. I declare I 
feel better for the talk with that girl already. 
Well, now I will have another reading, and then 
think again. How mnch easier it is to think, when 
one has made up one's mind to do what is quite 
right as far as we know; and then about the 
angels — I have no objection to the idea of " good 
angels" being at my side, but " bad ones" is quite 
another thing. It is awful to think of, and yet it 
must be so, of course. Well, these simple folks 
do tell us something new occasionally — or at least, 
if not new, something not often thought of.' 

* If you go on at this rate, you may go home to- 
morrow. Now don't get excited over it, or I shall 
make you stay a little longer ; so behave yourself.' 

* Now, haven't I ? I have not given one single 
plunge since yesterday morning. I have been 
thinking.' 

* Well, I am glad you have. I think it will do 
you some good. So think on ; and when I see you 
again I hope to find you a better girl.' 

* I shall never see you again, sir — at least, not 
in these circumstances if I can help it. But if I 
should not, I shall ever remember your great kind- 
ness, both here and in my last situation.' 

' Nonsense — nonsense. What do you think 
medical men are made of that you set about 
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thanking a man in that fashion? Any one would 
think the majority of us had no feeling at all. We 
do feel if we don't say much. It is not always wise 
to do so.' 



CHAPTER XXX.. 

A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION BETWEEN TWO OLD FRIENDS. 

Is Mrs. Douglas at home ?' asked a tall, elegantly- 
dressed woman, giving her card to the servant gurl 
who opened the door. 

* Mrs. Douglas is within,' said the maid, rather 
scornfully, as she returned to the visitor. \ 

'Well, Addy, how are you? Too proud to 
speak, I suppose ? But we should not rise above 
our own level. It shows a want of sense.' 

'I hope I shall not always be condemned to 
remain what I am now, at any rate. The very 
thought would drive me mad.' 

* What is in the wind now ? Are you not satisfied 
with your position ? Does not Mr. Douglas give 
you as much money as you want ? Has he been 
restricting your allowance of silk dresses, or what is 
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it? Or perhaps it is a trip in the country you 
want, and he says he can't afford it' 

* Cease, cease, I entreat you. By all the fiiend- 
ship that you said you felt for me, cease ; urge ine 
not to desperation — this jesting will not do now. I 
have done for ever with such folly.' 

* What on earth is it, then ? You look pale and 
haggard, as if you had been crying all night.' 

* Oh, what — what shall I do ? I heard such a 
sermon last Sunday.'. 

' Is that all ? I have heard many sermons, I can 
tell you, and never heard one worth making all this 
riot about. How comical I Heard a sermon ! I 
suppose the parson was handsome, and intoned bis 
words to perfection, or quoted poetry by the yard. 
Why, Addy, I thought you had more sense.' 

Adelaide Grahame sat gazing earnestly at her 
friend ; she did not speak, but her large dark eyes 
looking larger through the extreme paleness of her 
face, were full of melancholy. The quivering lip 
and heaving bosom told her observant visitor the 
terrible conflict of opposing feelings that was working 
within. 

' And so you heard a sermon, did you? Just tell 
us something about it, will you ? It might do me 
good as well as you. You know one sinner is of as 
much value as another ; and do not sit there staring 
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first at me and then at the fire, as if there was some 
necessary connection between it and me/ 

* Would you listen ?' said Addy, eagerly* * Oh, 
it was beautiful — ^too beautiful for such a polluted 
creature as I am to take it on my lips ; and yet if 
you will listen, I feel sure it will do you good. It 
was all about the love of God to us poor sinners. 
How good He is to us, and how anxious for us to 
go to Him and be saved. It made me feel how 
ungrateful I had always been, and I thought I 
would go to him at once and ask him to forgive me 
all my great sins. But all of a sudden I remembered 
what I am — a fallen woman I then I remembered 
the woman who was a sinner mentioned in the 
gospel, — how she went to Christ and was forgiven, 
and then I took heart again. Presently it came 
into my mind again that if I really loved Him, I 
must give up my present life, and with that, all my 
hopes vanished. I thought of Douglas — ^how I 
loved him even to idolatry^ and then our little 
George. Supposing I left Douglas, could I main* 
tain myself and the child ? Would any one help 
me to return to the paths of virtue ? Would not 
all the world scorn me, and refuse me help because 
of my past misdeeds? For myself, I could lie 
down and die. But tie child — that is the pang I 
Oh, that I had never been bom 1' 

T 
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* Now, you know, Addy, all this sorrow is out of 
place. . Just as though you could be made account^ 
able for what you have been compelled to do. You 
know we should have been in our graves if we bad 
stayed most likely. Besides, I thought you really 
loved Mr. Douglas, and now you talk of leaving 
him.' 

* 1 did — I do still love him ; but what can com- 
})ensate for the loss of self-respect ? K I had not 
loved him, not even the work could have induced me 
to take the step 1 did. The work drove me to the 
edge, and his persuasiotl drew me over; but oh! 
how bitterly have I repented it !' 

* Well, the tender passion never led me to take 
that step. It was desperation — sheer desperation. 
I made up my mind not to slave in that maimer 
any longer to please any one. And so, having the 
chance to escape from the drudgery, I accepted the 
offer. If I have done wrong, let those look to it who 
forced me to it, say I.' 

'That won't do now. I see it all differently. 
We may not do evil to escape from the power of 
those who oppress us. However badly they may 
act towards us, we are still answerable for our own 
actions.' 

' * Addy, you are certainly delirious to talk in that 
way. You mean to say, that because they pushed 
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US to the edge of the precipice we are answerable 
for falling over. And then this talk about God's 
loving us, don't flatter yourself that I believe it ; 
if he did, why does he let people act as they do 
towards us? Call us free, indeed, and treat us as 
slaves, with the exception of buying and selling us ; 
suffer us to be educated, call into exercise all the finer 
feelings of our natures, and then place us in cir-* 
cumstances where all we have to do is work — work 
— always work, sleep being a minor consideration, 
and the idea that there is any necessity to continue 
cultivating our minds totally ignored. Why tell 
us we have souls, and place us where we cannot 
even pray ? Why tell us we have taste and feel- 
ing, and yet we are so situated that the one is 
vitiated and the other blunted ? — that we have holy 
and pure affections, capable of being trained to 
become like the angels of God, and yet suffer all 
the events of our lives to be such, that, instead of 
rising to immortal life, we are sinking rapidly to 
eternal death? Don't talk to me of the love of 
God, I don't believe it ; it is all a delusion. Take 
my advice, now, like a sensible girl, as I know you 
are, and don't go to that church any more/ 

'I am talking no nonsense. I have seriously 
come to the conclusion that if we do wrong, how- 
ever strongly we may be tempted, we are to blame 

T 2 
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and must pay the penalty. I wish you would think 
the same, and determine to leave the awful couise 
you are pursuing.' 

'Not I; I don't think I am wrong. I don't 
mean to think I am wrong, therefore q>are your 
solicitations. I am sure I always thought you wor^ 
happy enough when I called, and now to think of 
this outcry. I am astonished at your weakness, 
Addy.' 

* I may have appeared so, hut my heart has oflfcen 
been full, even to breaking. Sometimes be per* 
suaded me to sing to him, and when I had done so^ I 
have thought my heart must break. I cannot go oq 
as I am much longer. I have been leading a fearfully 
hypocritical life for some time, but there must 
be an end of it. All I am fearful about is my 
child. What an heritage of shame will be hia.!' 

* Well,' said Miss Wilson, rising, * any advice I 
might give you would be useless I know, so I shall 
not oflFer it, but wish you good morning, hoping the 
next time I come to find you come to your senses. 
But before I go, understand this — I do not mean to 
reform ; I do not mean to repent ; I shall go on as 
I am till the end. And again I say, let those look 
to it whose heartless oppression drove us to our 
present state ; on them the sin will rest.' 

* Would that I had never sieen you,' said Addy, 
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as the door closed on her visiter, ^ you could not 
then have tempted me to take to such a course of 
life. If I had only summoned courage to forsake 
your acquaintanceship from that Sabbath when we 
let those strange gentlemen walk with us, all would 
have been well; but I did not do so^ and from 
that time I have felt bound hand and foot. How 
great is my guilt and yours. But if so much 
rests on us, what must be her share in whose house 
we lived? A professedly virtuous woman, highly 
respected by her friends, and on whose fair fame no 
breath ever rested, yet whose treatment of us was 
such that this awful life appeared better to us than 
a life of purity and honourable toil. Reasonable 
hours of work we never objected to, nay, we would 
not have minded an occasional call for extra service ; 
but it was the unceasing demand on our worn-out 
energies that prompted and drove us on to turn 
from the ri^t path. Oh, mother! mother! 
could I but pillow my aching head on your gentle 
breast, you would not scorn me ; though an erring 
child, you would mingle your tears with mine, and 
with me kneel to implore the forgiveness of our 
Father who is in heaven/ A few weeks later 
and Adelaide Graham left her betrayer, and taking 
little George with her, returned to her friends, 
Her companion, or rather her late companion, still 
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adhered to the resolution she had formed of pur- 
suing the same course to the end, and, if alive, is, 
we believe, still in that fatal course. 

It is, without doubt, perfectly true *that 6very 
back must bear its own burden ;' * every one must 
reap according as they sow ;' that * life is the seed- 
time, and the judgment the harvest;' but does it follow 
that we shall reap according to our sowing only a$ 
regards ourselves ? We think not. We know that 
Christ will reward or punish us for the practice or 
omission of kindness shown to his children, as if 
granted to, or withheld from himself personally. 
But we also read of Paul writing to his converts 
and calling them his * joy and crown, his rejoicing in 
that day/ We draw from the general statements 
of Scripture the belief that those who are instru- 
mental in turning others from darkness to light will 
inherit greater glory in the heavenly stale. Nay, 
it is expressly stated that * they that turn many 
to righteousness shall shine as the stars for ever and 
ever.' We feel, therefore, justified in assuming, that, 
as the conversion of human souls to the knowledge 
of God greatly augments the joy of the instruments 
in eternity, so the leading of souls the downward 
road, by whatever cause, will greatly increase the 
anguish of those who tempted them to pursue that 
fearful course. We believe that while those who were 
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weak enough to be tempted suffer the punishment 
due to their transgressions, the tempter will have a 
double share. Oh, think I ye who do such things, 
while the faithful preacher, with his converts, or 
the consistent energetic Christian, with his neigh- 
bours, or the pious father and saint-like mother, 
with their children, are wandering through the 
golden streets of the heavenly city, clad in white 
robes, and palms in their hands, singing victory 
through the blood of the Lamb, ye may, with those 
you persuaded to follow in your steps, or drove 
by your inconsistencies and injustice to destruction, 
be treading the mazy paths of the lower world, 
uttering lamentation, and mourning, and woe, * the 
blackness of darkness' only relieved to them — if relief 
it can be called — by the flames of an accusing con- 
science, and the more awful manifestations of the 
* wrath of the Lamb.' 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

A MOST UNREASONABLE ASSISTANT. 

*I AM perfectly amazed at such an Hnreascmable 
request at such a time. You want to go out for 
two or three hours; it really is impossible. Be- 
sides, where can you want to go ?' 

*My mother has come to London for two or 
three days, and expects to return to the country 
before Sunday, or I would not have asked. I have 
not seen her since last autumn, now nearly a year. 
I should be very much obliged if you would spare 
me. I will work as fast as possible when I return. 
Do, if you please.' And, glancing at the speakers, 
one would almost imagine the one to be an abject 
slave, instead of a freeborn Englishwoman, and the 
other some stern tyrant, the interests of whose 
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kingdom would materially suffer should she grant 
the extreme favour of three hours' respite to this 
one pleading slave. 

* All I have to say is, that it is extremely incon- 
venient to grant the time. However, if you go, he 
sure that you return in two hours, not one moment 
longer. I shall count the time. I should have 
thought that both you and your mother would have 
been more considerate than to ask me to spare you.' 
And turning away with ill-suppressed indignation, 
Mrs. Peters commenced arranging some materials 
for ball-dresses, which were to be worn the ensuing 
week. 

^ if this is not enough to drive a girl to despera* 
tion I don't know what is. I have not had an hour 
to call my own for months ; and now, when I ask 
for three hours, I am told I can only have two. It 
is disgraceful. It is as much as I shall be able to 
do to go and return in the time. It is hardly worth 
while going, I declare.' 

* Don't you know what is up ?' said one of her 
companions, now entering the room. 

' No ; anything of consequence T 

*• The skirt-maker has been telling her that she 
ought to pay more for making the skirts, and that 
she finds it extremely difficult to pay her way ; in 
fact, more than she can do at all times.' 
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^You see the tale about poor Miss Martinis 
blindness and ber motber's deatb bas got aboad; 
and it is said there is not tbe slightest cbance of her 
regaining her sight. It is shocking, is it not ? And 
on the strength of that, the old woman bas been 
shaking 'her head, talking through her nose^ and 
performing certain manual signs, all indicatiye of 
her indignation at being paid such trifling sums for 
such a quantity of work. We have been laughing 
fit to kill ourselves to see Mrs. Peters looking grandly 
indignant, and the old woman chattering away at 
such a rate.' 

^ Do you know the new arrangements that hare 
been made this morning about sleeping?' 

* No ; what are they ? I hope they are not going 
to remove mcj that's all.' 

* Yes ; you are to go into the room down-stairs 
with the three beds in it, because you made such a 
noise the other night when you laughed. Just 
think of it. We mustn't laugh now ; and as to 
singing, it would be downright treason. Glorious 
times these 1 I should think the best thing Mrs. 
Peters could do, would be to engage some girls from 
the deaf and dumb asylum, don't you ?' 

* Yes, I think it would be about as wise a step as 
could be taken. You see the new partner is dread- 
fully strict Have you observed how cross she look 
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if we only talk a little ? If it is about the work it is 
just the same as if we were talking about our own 
affairs. Out comes that everlasting ** Hush, young 
ladies." It made my heart ache the other night to 
see Clara Thomson ; she positively sat and cried 
the whole evening. I was afraid some one would see 
her. I asked if she was ill. She said no, not worse 
than usual ; but she felt that compulsory silence 
so fearfully oppressive that she thought if she did not 
have a good cry her brain would certainly turn. 
And so she cried on, and I kept her company. 
After a little, however, we got better, and so I 

told her some nonsense to cheer her up and make 
her laugh, and then I thought she Would go off into 
hysterics. Just fancy that quiet Jittle soul taking 
it to heart so.' 

' Is Mrs. Peters going to pay more for the skirts V 

* No. She says a bargain is a bargain. No one 
need undertake to make them at that price if they 
do not like. She has other ways and means of 
getting them done. Of course she intends putting 
them on our shoulders to do ; but I hope she won't 
do it this week nor next, for there is a state ball to 
come off.* 

* So there is, and a grand concert at the com- 
mencement of the veek. Shan't we have to fly, 
that's all ?' 
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* Well» I shall get in a stock of red layender to 
keep my spirits up. I can't stand the fearful rush, 
it quite does me up. How ill that Miss Hartley is ; 
she lies on the floor in agony^ and almost screams 
with pain after every meal. The doctor says it is 
indigestion, brought on by sitting, and orders her 
to go into the country, as if it were possible at this 
time of the year. Not but what I am inclined to 
think she must go, or else pay the undertaker in-^ 
stead. She can't take two mouthfuls of food without 
great suffering.' 

* Do you remember that Miss White ? What a 
nice, steady, industrious girl she was I ^e cau^t 
the typhus fever, or rather got it through sitting in 
our heated work-room, and sleeping in a close bed- 
room. How clever she was, and so lively. You 
know she died of the fever, or rather of a decline 
which followed the fever. And then there was 
that Miss Monk. What a strange creature she 
was ! I think she was a little cracked. You 
know what a scene there was one night Some one 
heard a faint shriek and a rushing about in her 
room. She was sleeping alone that night. And 
when he went in, there she was in her nightf 
dress, with spectacles on— she wore spectacles to 
look peculiar — and a parasol over her head, in a 
state of the greatest terror, almost in hysterics, and 
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what do you think about? a poor little moth had 
happened to fly into the room/ 

* Yes, I remember her. You know she married 
a low ragabond of a fellow. She certainly deserved 
to be paid out. She deceived him; made him 
believe that she had property when she had not a 
£sLrthing beyond her earnings. And he deceived her 
in the same way : so they were each rightly served ; 
and after a few months they separated, and she 
took a situation agaia G)mfortable married life 
that 1' 

The following week, as had been predicted, was 
indeed a fearful time. The hurry was so intense, 
that at every meal there were always half a dozen 
at least mingling bitter tears with their unsavoury 
meat, to the extreme discomfort of the others. 

' I really would not trouble myself about her work 
at all,' said one of them to a weeping companion ; 
* she is not worth crying about.' 

* But it is so galling to be called " idiot," " fool,'* 
^* senseless thing," as if one was nothing but a bit 
of clay.' 

* Well, I never knew that we were anything better 
than that' 

* Don't be ridiculous ; you know what I mean. 
There was this morning, I was making a Greek 
skirt, and the slashes, though as high as the pattern 
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I was working from, were not as high as she wished 
by a quarter of an inch, so she stamped and raved» 
and called me everything she jcould, without actually 
swearing at me, and then had it all taken to pieces^ 
And I saw her serve half a dozen others the same 
trick. And then, when we take our work to pieoe8» 
and have to remake it, just think how it throws all 
the rest of it in the back-ground, and how we hav6 
to sit up to get it done in time. There is the 
mischief of it.* 

* Now, girls, how are you getting on ?' said Mrs, 
Peters, on the morning of the day the concert was 
to be given. ^ Miss Thomson, take this ball skirts 
and try it up. Do it quickly, for I want to trim it 
with flowers, and that will take me an hour or two. 
Miss Ashton, gather these lace flounces.' In about 
ten minutes Mrs. Peters called out, ' Miss Ashton, 
are those flounces done ? are you going to be till 
next year about them ?* Then, with a look of the 
most withering contempt, she exclaimed, ' Awfully 
slow. Miss Gordon, here is a tulle skirt in want of 
flounces, just put them on, will you.' In a few^ 
moments Mrs. Peters raced down the room to 
watch the young ladies at their work. At last she 
exclaimed, * Miss Gordon, make haste, put your 
needle in here, take a stitch there, and another here, 
pointing each time to where she meant the girl to 



^ 
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work. Poor Miss Gordon was so completely 
bewildered that when she proceeded to arrange the 
flounce on the skirt she found that she had gathered 
the bottom instead of the top. Of course it had to 
be done over again. Another poor excitable thing 
at that moment attracted her attention. ^ What on 
earth are you doing with that ribbon ?' exclaimed 
Mrs. Peters ; ' those puffs are not an equal size ; 
undo it all, and you must keep every inch of the 
ribbon that you have marked.' The girl had only 
six yards and a half of ribbon to pay for out of her 
small earnings, which would not have been needful 
had there been sufficient time allowed for her to 
think of what she was doing. * Now, girls, all of you 
fly on with the work. There are twenty dresses not 
touched, and they must be worn to-morrow night. 
Not Ja. soul can have a wink of sleep till they are 
finished, so the sooner they are done the better.' 

^ Is Mrs. Peters going to sit up all night T said 
one of the girls, who was a stranger. 

* Mrs. Peters sit up !' and the other laughed 
scornfully ; * you surely did not think that she would 
sit up, did you ? Of course not ; she leaves the work- 
room at ten, and makes her appearance at ten in 
the morning again : you see she has twelve hours' 
rest, be^des some relaxation in the middle of the 
day. What have you got to do there ?! 
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^ A ball skirt, and I don't know mnoh about it, 
can you tell me? I am afraid I diall spoil it, 
and I cannot afford to pay for Bereral yards of the 
material/ 

* I cannot tell you anything about it. I haire 
only been here three years, and should get into 
the wrong box if I were to presume to do anjrthing 
of the sort But I advise you not to do a stitch 
until you are quite sure of what you are doing ; 
rather get scolded for wasting your time. Here 
comes Mrs. Peters, just pretend to be doing 
something till she has left. Don't you know 
what to do? put some cotton in your needle, and 
work through and through, without a knot, and 
she will look at you and think you are a remarkably 
industrious character.' 

* Why, you would not have me so deceitful I b it 
thus you act here ?' 

* Oh yes, we all do it occasionally ; she would 
raise the house if she thought we were idle a minute, 
and yet she makes us take a day's work out for the 
merest trifle ; and now she has gone, just go and 
hunt up some one to tell you what to do. Find 
Clara Thomson if you can, she will tell you without 
any trouble, and be glad to help you.' 

The next evening one of the girls rushed into a 
side-room, crammed with busy workers. ^ Here's 
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a bit of fun,' she exclaimed, ^ there are no less than 
half-a-dozen footmen waiting in the hall for their 
lady's dresses, and to my certain knowledge they 
are scarcely touched. Won't there be a race in a 
minute, that's all ; prepare yourselves for it.' 

In a few moments a most imperative voice was 
heard making arrangements. * Here, you/ it said, 
' take this skirt, and put the flounces on like wildfire ; 
let some one assist you. And here, you, put these 
on like magic, the footman is waiting, and the 
duchess will be greatly displeased if the dress is not 
home soon. And, who can I find to cord the waist 
of this body ? and the short sleeves are a positive 
failure — Dear me, how awfully stupid all you girls 
are, you are not half sharp enough.' 

* It would be a wonder if we were very sharp, 
driven about as we are; I have been up-stairs 
singing.' 

^ '^How could you, knowing as you do what there 
is to be done ? I could not do it at any time, much 
less now.' 

* Oh, I often do so, and I think I do more work 
after than I should have done if I had remained in 
the work-room all the time. I hold conversations 
with the stars, and sing sonnets to the moon, and 
think of all sorts of things, and I am not the only 
one who does it, for the other night I heard one of 

u 
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the others, I won't tell you who, singing quite 
bravely, by the light of the moon, that beautiful 
verse commencing with " Jesus, lover of my soul, 
let me to thy presence fly." And I could not help 
thinking, if matters kept on much longer as they are 
now, she would soon have her call to flee away. 
I looked hard at her when she came down, and 
I really envied her. She was evidently as fresh as 
a lark. Her song had certainly done her spirit 
more good than mine had. I suppose it was 
because the quality was better.' 

* Do you make your dresses at home, on Sundays^ 
or put them out to be made ?' 

* Neither, I do them in the week. I can't afford 
to put them out, and I won't do them on Sunday, to 
please either the best or worst employer in England. 
I do not consider that because they choose to rob me 
of every moment of my time during the six days^ 
that I should be guiltless if I robbed God of part of 
the seventh. I am faulty enough I know, but I 
am better informed than to suppose that under those 
circumstances I should be justified in doing wrong.* 

' What do you do then — how can you manage ? 
because the six days are clearly our employer's 
time ; besides we begin so early and work so late.' 

' 1 take a few moments as I can, and I do not feel 
that I am doing wrong either. If we only worked 
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twelve hours a day, which is all the law of God 
allows, if you search from Genesis to Revela- 
tion, I would not take a moment of the time 
to devote to my own use ; but seeing we must work 
from sixteen to twenty hours per day, I do not 
consider it wrong to snatch a little time when I can. 
I am only taking back a part of that which my 
employer has robbed me of, and let those quibble 
at it who like.' 

^ I do think the last dress is going home, and now 
shall I tell you the reward we are to have for our 
great exertions ?' 

' Yes, what is it ?' 

*Mrs. Peters has generously ordered — ^a little 
cold meat to be cut up for supper. That person over 
there has been here for years and years, and never 
heard of such munificence ; not that I shall eat a 
mouthful, I could not if it was the greatest luxury. 
Here is Clara Thomson looking like a ghost, and 
getting perfectly shadowy ; she worries herself far too 
much about tb*^ horrid work.' 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

ANOTHER VICTIM — A FACT — ^WITH ADDITIONAL TRUTHTDL 
TESTIMONY AS TO THE EFFECTS OF LONG HOURS ON 
THE SYSTEM. 

' 'Twas at thy door, O friend — ^and not at mine, 
The angel with the amaranthine wreath. 
Pausing descended, and with Toice divine. 
Whispered a word, that had the sound of death/ 

In a pretty cottage in South Wales might be seen, 
a few years since, a pleasant matronly body 
arranging her usual sitting-room. A bright fire 
was burning, shedding a cheerful glow over the 
apartment, and suflSciently illuminating it to reveal 
a table neatly spread with substantial comforts, such 
as are common among the middle classes of our 
country. The kettle, giving forth its sin^ng sound, 
also proclaimed the near approach of a comfortable 
meal. An arm-chair was placed, evidently with a 
view .of accommodating * somebody.' There were 
coat and slippers, also for * somebody.' A fine 
healthy baby was crowing and chirruping in the 
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arms of a girl about fourteen ; while two curly- 
headed rogues were quietly playing at some 
mysterious game in the corner. 

'I say, mother/ said one, evidently bent on 
mischief, *Tim Jones says our Teddy here does 
not learn his lessons well ; isn't it a shame ?' But 
before the identical Teddy,' could defend himself, 
or * mother ' reprove the tattler, a loud ringing was 
heard at the gate. ' A letter, a letter !' shouted the 
two boys. The baby, of course, crowed louder, 
while the young urchins scampered as fast as their 
legs could carry them, making no slight noise the 
while, and after some considerable uproar the letter-- 
carrier was admitted. 

* Well, Mrs. Davids ; here is a letter at last, and 
from London too ; mighty fine place that, I wonder 
how your daughter is getting on. Let me see, you 
have not heard from her some time now, have you ? 
Well, I hope the news will be good news. Thank 
you, I don't mind a cup of tea, it's mighty cold out. 
What are you young rogues after ?' he exclaimed, 
seeing the two boys make an attempt to pry into 
his letter-bag. * After my letters, you young 
rapscallions — no, I [am sure you shan't,' and pre* 
tending to be dreadfully fierce, he contrived to make 
a tolerable noise, which of course the boys helped on 
* pretty smart,' and having made the bouse in a 
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terrible uproar, the good letter-carrier departed, 
highly delighted at having waked them up, as he 
said. They had hardly, however, settled down in a 
state of quietude, when a horse's tramp was heard, 
and in a few moments * Father' entered. A loving 
smile greeted him, and having divested himself of 
the numerous wraps rendered necessary by the 
inclement weather, he seated himself to partake of a 
few home comforts. 

* Well, wife, what news to-day?' he asked, as the 
ineal progressed. * Boys been good, eh ? that is well. 
Any letter ?' 

* Yes, one from London, just arrived when you 
came in.' 

He read it, and while he did so bis wife narrowly 
scanned his countenance, for she had not summoned 
resolution to break the seal herself. 

* What news ?' she asked, when the youngsters 
had been despatched to their resting-places for the 
night ; for somehow she felt as if she would rather 
they were alone when she made the inquiry. He 
handed her the letter without a word, and she seated 
herself by his side to read it. But her eye grew 
tearful, her head dizzy, her frame convulsed, and 
now the letters could not be deciphered ; she leaned 
on his shoulder, and bitterly wept. 

* Oh Catherine !' he exclaimed, ' can you not trust 
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our heavenly Father with our treasure? has he not 
been our help the whole of life's journey, and will 
he not do better for her than we could possibly do V 
and he passed his arm around her, and gently sought 
to soothe the heart and calm the fears of his beloved 
partner. 

*Well but, George, look, the letter has been 
delayed by some cause or other, she may be dead 
even while we speak.' And again a mother s fears 
were all alert, lest this delay should have proved 
fatal to her child. * If we write we know not whether 
it will reach her; can you not go and fetch her 
home ?' 

They sat in deep thought some time, hand-in- 
hand, even as heart was linked to heart. At length 
the thought seemed to strike him. 

* Yes, it must be as you say. I had better go, she 
may be too ill to travel alone. I will start to-night 
So pack up what few things I may want, and we 
will have our darling home in no time. There is 
no one can nurse her like you, my Catherine, and 1 
should not like to lose our child. You must not be 
downhearted, it is very likely only a cold,' and again 
he referred to the letter. ' Yes, a little poorly, that 
is all. I cannot help thinking that we have alarmed 
ourselves very unnecessarily, because if she had 
been as ill as we think, of course Mrs. Morterton 
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would have let us know : she is a mother^ and would 
soon be able to tell if there was any danger. So 
cheer up, Catherine.' 

But who can divine the prophetic instincts of a 
mother's heart? Something told her that the letter 
was a very superficial statement, if indeed it could 
be called a statement; it seemed rather a blind 
than anything else, and she set about preparing for 
her husband's departure, with a sadder heart than 
she had known for many a day. 

It will be remembered that Clara, on her return 
from the country previous to her entering the 
establishment of Mrs. Peters, had been introduced 
to a young Welsh girl, and that some months 
subsequently, Mrs. Robinson had told her that this 
same girl was in the last stage of decline. Clara 
thought, however, that the extent of her illness 
might have been exaggerated ; and having occasion 
to go to Mrs. Morterton's on business, she went 
into the work-room to look at a few old friends, and 
satisfy herself with regard to Miss Davids. But 
there was no one there whom she could recognise as 
the person she was seeking. At length she inquired 
whether she had left. 

' No,' said the one of whom she asked the question, 
* there she is, do you not see her ?' 

' Which one ?' 
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^ That one/ said the girl again, smiling rather 
broadly at Clara's incredalous look. 

But oh, how changed ! From a stout, rosy-cheeked 
girl, of whose life you would have taken a lease, 
she had become so thin as not inaptly to be called a 
skeleton. Her cheeks had lost none of their colour, 
but instead of the healthy glow they once had, they 
were now deeply dyed with consumptive hues. Her 
hard breathing, and incessant cough, told the same 
tale ; while from a thoroughly good-tempered girl, 
she had become so peevish and fretful that she was 
constantly engaged in some warfare with her com- 
panions. 

* Are you satisfied now, Miss Thomson?' said the 
girl, eyeing with evident amazement Clara's puzzled 
face. ' If you are not, only speak to her. Here, 
Miss Davids,' she continued, * Clara Thomson 
wishes to speak to you.' 

^ My dear Miss Davids, how changed you are; 
I did not know you.' 

* Changed enough,' she replied. * You know I 
only saw you once, and that was just after I came 
to London, now nine months ago.' 

* Are you not going home ? I would if I were you. 
It would be far better than remaining here.' 

* No, I can't bear to think of going home. My 
mother and father will fret so ; and since I must 
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die, I may as well die here as anywhere else. I did 
not write home for a long time till Sunday-week, 
because I could not truthfully say that I was quite 
well, and I only wrote then to prevent Mrs. Mor- 
terton doing so. I told them in that letter that I 
had not been well for some little time ; but I have 
had no answer/ A few minutes afterwards, she 
answered one of her companions very crossly. 

' Why did you do that ?' said Clara, * she did not 
mean to offend you.' 

* I dare say not, but the noise goes through my 
head. I can't help it, I assure you. I would give 
the world, if I had it, to be in a quiet place. I 
can't live long ; and the grave will be quiet, that is 
one comfort.' 

' What does the doctor say, when you go to see 
him?' 

' Nothing ; he gives me medicine, which I make 
a point of taking, but he never tells me anything. I 
suppose he is doing all he can for me. The wretches 1' 
she exclaimed in a minute, * what a noise thev are 
making ; I wish they would not laugh so.' 

A few evenings after, the bell rang, and Miss 
Davids was wanted. The poor girl having no 
friends in London, was all excitement to know who 
it could be ; presently she returned almost in a 
frantic state, so great was her joy — ' My father I 
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inv father ! — He has come to take me home with 
him this minute. Oh, how glad I am ! who will 
come and help me pack up my things ?' 

' You will have tea before you go, Miss Davids, 
of course.' 

* No, I will wait for nothing. My father has come 
— ^my father has come I' and hastening as quickly 
as her wearied limbs would allow her, she reached 
her bedroom, and sank down quite exhausted. Two 
of the girls put up a few of her things — just sufficient 
for the journey, and then dressed her, as she was 
quite unable to do anything for herself — and within 
an hour from the time of her father's arrival she 
started on her homeward journey. This was on 
a Friday evening. Travelling all night, they arrived 
home early on Saturday. She was greatly fatigued ; 
but on the Sunday she seemed to rally a little. On 
Monday, however, the symptoms were less favour- 
able, and on Tuesday morning she breathed her 
last 

* My poor child is gone,' said the heart-broken 
mother, in a letter to the writer, a few weeks sub- 
sequently to her daughter's death. * If you know 
of anything respecting her, during her stay in Lon- 
don, do not fail to communicate it to me, however 
slight that information may be.' The most eloquent 
fiction could not paint a more distressing case. 
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Just think — ^up to the Friday eyening preceding bar 
death, which took place on Tuesday, she sat in the 
work-room, and plied her needle in common with 
the others. Oh, can we not see the neatly-prepared 
chamber, adorned with everything that girl kid 
loved when at home, and replete with every comfort 
suitable for an invalid ? Can we not see the mother's 
anxious look, and already softened tread, as if in 
preparation for her mournful duties; and,. as the 
hour of arrival approaches, the restless eye, and 
listening attitude, as the sound of carriage-wheels 
strikes her ear ? How many times has she turned 
to attend to some needful duty, and failed to fiuidi 
it ? And at length, when her child comes, all she 
has to do is to smooth her dying pillow — to give her 
her last embrace, and then consign her to the cold 
grave for ever. Oh ! where is the mother who would 
not rat'ier have watched beside the sick-bed of her 
child for months, and felt herself amply repaid by her 
recovery to health ? and would not all toil have been 
pleasure — all sorrow joy, compared with the anguish 
of receiving her after a lengthened absence, just to 
close her eyes in death? Little did these fond 
parents imagine, when they sent their child to Lon- 
don, how their hearts would be wrung with intense 
anguish before three-quarters of the stipulated 
twelve months had passed. It is a matter of sur- 
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prise to some, that those with whom these sufferers 
associate can so coolly see them sinking into the 
grave, and not only take but little notice then, but 
when the climax comes feel it so little. It is not 
difficult to understand, for they are accustomed to 
see five or six faint in the course of a day, and it 
must be borne in mind that these fainting subjects 
often have several such fits in the course of a single 
day, commencing before breakfast sometimes, and 
continuing, at intervals, till after supper ; and fre- 
quently after a few fainting-fits, some very excitable 
girl will go off into strong hysterics. All this, it is 
felt, they may get used to. But death — ^the grim 
tyrant death 1 — it seems fearful to get used to that. 
But it must be remembered, that those who die 
have been in a dying condition a long time, and 
their companions get so used to see them gradually 
wasting away, giving such certain indications of a 
speedy departure, that the solemn errand is often ex- 
pected before it comes. It is no unusual circum* 
stance for a knot of girls to reckon up the probable 
length of life certain persons, with whom they are 
acquainted in the business, will enjoy. *Do you 
know Miss So-and-so?' one will say, * Yes.* *She 
would often faint two or three times before breakfast 
We used to sprinkle a little water on her face, and 
apply a bottle of very strong smelling-salts, and in a 
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few minutes she was at work again. I am sure she 
cannot live long, unless she leaves the business al- 
together, which she cannot do, unless she gets 
married. And oh, what a bright wife she will make ; 
always ill.' This is no exaggeration ; the writer has 
seen many cases of the sort, and very frequently 
has she seen girls faint while walking up-stairs 
from the breakfast room. She has helped to seat 
them on the landing-place, or rather has laid them 
down there, has applied restoratives, and in less 
than half-an-hour they have been 1 ard at work, 
looking rather ghostly, of course ; not that they felt 
at all able to work, but because they mttst Is 
slavery more revolting than this, in that particular 
feature ? And down how many pale cheeks do the 
unbidden tears course each other, indicative of great 
internal suffering! And in how many cases is the 
fear of blindness continually haunting them like a 
grim spectre! And then, the bewildered hrsiu 
fears madness. And those without friends, or whose 
friends are not at hand, fear the hospital, as they 
feel themselves daily getting less equal to the tasks 
required of them; and these fears, acting on an 
already weakened frame, often hasten the much<» 
dreaded calamities. A good flood of tears is some- 
times a great blessing ; it relieves many a biurdened 
brain, and calms many a troubled spirit. It is a per* 
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feet luxury under certain circumstances. But ah I 
such as these do not shed floods of tears, only on 
rare occasions, and then it is like an overwhelming 
cataract, carrying all before it in its fury, leaving 
the poor shattered, nerveless things, weak and help- 
less as infants, and considerably the worse for days 
to come, with aching heads, and fainting hearts, so 
utterly cast down, that the very evils they fear 
would be almost a blessing to them now. But even 
this is better than the silent tears, stealing from the 
eye, each one of which at its departure seems to 
have made room for a torrent of others, so over- 
whelming is the sense of oppression which follows its 
course. Is it any wonder, then, if the speed with 
which the work is required to be done is somewhat 
slackened ? or that the powers of invention, and the 
exercise of taste, should almost wholly vanish away ? 
Would those who call them * idle,' * stupid,' ' in- 
different,' and * listless ' do any better under the same 
circumstances ? We are sure they would not, for 
this simple reason, they could not. A machine will 
only produce the amount of work which it was con- 
structed to produce, and not that, unless proper 
care be taken of it. The n:an who works it must 
only do so in the manner^ and to the extent, the 
maker intended, or injury must ensue. During the 
fearful * Reign of Terror,' in France, the infidel 
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leaders, having made up their minds to banish every 
trace of the existenceof a God, resolved to do away 
with the observance of a weekly Sabbath, and in the 
stead of it, decreed that one day in ten, instead of 
one day in seven, should be taken for relaxation 
from the cares of business : and what was the result ? 
Why, that the very animals died sooner than they 
had done under the seventh-day dispensation. And 
doubtless this fact worked as an under-current, and 
induced them to restore the original observance. So 
much for infidel France I But here, in Christian 
England, matters are carried on to a more fearful 
extent. The French, while denying a future state, 
still exemplified the Scripture statement which says : 
* A merciful man showeth mercy to his beast.' But 
Englishwomen, while acknowledging a future state, 
have no mercy on the bodies of their fellow human 
beings ; and ^as to their souls, they are put out of 
the question altogether, excepting so far as going to 
church — we beg their pardon for the omission — for 
that, you know, is respectable. ' Do you mean to 
tell me,' some objector will say, ' that we are as bad 
as the infidel Frenchmen of 1793 Y No, my friend ; 
not as bad — but worse. That is, if you compel 
your young people to take two entire nights' rest 
out of the twenty-four hours of which the Sabbath 
is composed, and the remainder^ being all that you 
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allow them out of seven days, for the worship of 
God, the cultivation of their moral and spiritual 
natures — (the intellectual of course we must leave 
out of the question) — and the renovation of their 
physical frame. Not as bad, merely, — but worse ; 
we repeat it And when you sit down and think — 
think candidly — of the position of both parties ; 
the light each was blessed with from the golden dawn 
of infancy to the full meridian of responsible life, 
you will admit the charge, to all intents and pure 
poses, as fully as we have made it. How many a 
^rl has the writer heard uttering her lamentations in 
the following language — ' I should like to read, but 
I cannot. I am weary of my life. I go to church on 

Sunday, Mrs. would be angry if I did not ; but 

when the singing is over, and the music has ceased, 
1 always go to sleep. I cannot help it. On Sunday 
afternoons I go into the park, or else, if I stay at 
home, I go to sleep. I cannot read or think. I feel 
ill, just as if I was going to die. I hope I shall 
not. I have no time to prepare for death.' And 
then the mind is crowded with recollections of those 
who came — and left — and died; and their places 
were filled up with others, who also came — and left 
— and died : and so on through a succession of 
years. And for all the person knows through 
whose mind these sad reflections are passing, such 

X 
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may be her fate. She cannot tell. But as far as 
her employer is concerned, it must be so. We ask 
again, 'Are the employers guiltless?' 



CHAPTER XXXm. 

Minnie's ideal system of managing business, which^ 
though 'decidedly new,' is nevertheless be- 
lieved to be practicable — with some legitimate 

EFFECTS. 

* Yes, Minnie, that is all very well, but how 
would you propose to remedy this " evil," as you 
call it, working such long hours, supposing you 
had in view a certain amount of work, and could 
not get extra help, which is, you know, sometimes 
the case in the season? for if you object to one 
mode of managing business, you must propose some- 
thing better to take its place, or your objection falls 
to the ground.' 

^ I am aware of that, dear mamma ; and if I 
answer it as I think best, will you promise not to 
be offended, if in anything I may say I run 
counter to your practice ? Believe me, it grieves 
me very much to offend you at any time ; and, as 

X 2 
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far as I am concerned, I would do anything, hear 
anything, rather than do so. But when my actions 
bring increased labour on those already too heavily 
burdened, I should feel compelled to disobey even 
your commands/ 

' To the point, Minnie. You will never make a 
woman of business if you waste so much time on 
preambles.' 

' I think, then, mamma, that very frequently, if 
not nearly always, these late hours could be avoided 
by timely arrangements with regard to help ; but if 
after all sufficient help could not be obtsdned, I 
would refuse the work, mamma, again and again.* 

^ You would not have much to refuse in a little 
while, I can tell you. Besides, such a proceeding 
would be positively unbusiness-like.' 

' I would rather be thought unbusiness-like than 
unchristian-like at any time. I really could not 
let the girls work as they do. And then, mamma, 
how many of them die.' 

'That will do. You are always dragging in 
" death." But have you no better plan to propose ? 
Day-workers are almost useless. They do very 
little work when we do employ them. I am 
thoroughly sick of them for my part. It is very 
often money thrown away.' 

* If they were better paid, do you not think they 
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would work better ? You know it is very little they 
get, if they are paid the fiill sum. I once asked a girl 
we had working up-stairs what made her so sleepy in 
the day time, and she told me that after she left at 
night she sat up to work till two or three in the 
morning at home, for that the money she was paid for 
day work would not keep her out of debt, or even 
respectable. She used to make servants' dresses and 
children's frocks cheap, and I am sure with it all she 
looked poor enough. I should think she never ate 
a good dinner of her own purchasing, and of course 
the want of rest, and anxiety, made her look ill ; and 
it occurred to liie then that if they were paid more 
for the work they did in the day, they would not 
need to sit up at night ; and thus, coming to work 
quite fresh in the morning, they would be able to 
do more in the same time.' 

*And how much would you pay them? You 
seem to have been tolerably well fortified on the 
subject I cannot think where you have picked up 
all these odd notions. I wish I had known the 
principles you were imbibing, I would soon have 
put a stop to anything of the sort. There is one 
thing to be said : when you come to have the 
responsibility of the business on ypur own shoulders, 
these quixotic ideas will all go to the winds. Now 
let me hear this i;iew arrangement, not that they 
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would do a solitary stitch the more if they were 
paid a pound a-week. They would look coolly at 
me, and say, " A day's work is a day's work, 
and we cannot do more." * 

^ Ob, mamma ! but according to my arrange- 
ment, if they were paid a pound a-week, they must 
first have earned it. The plan I should propose 
would be to pay them by piece woA; and then 
those who were idle, or who did not cane to cultirate 
quick habits, would have less money than those who 
chose to exert themselves, and reap the fruits of 
their industry. I think this would be a far better, 
because a more just plan, than paying them so 
much per day, even if they were paid overtime, 
as some persons propose. Of course the quicker 
they worked the more money they would have ; and 
if they liked to work slowly, their employer could 
not be the loser.' 

' But if we did that, these girls would work all 
hours, in order to earn a great deal of money.' 

' That need not be allowed. It would be well to 
limit them to twelve hours a-day. Of course the 
scale of prices must be so arranged that they could 
earn sufficient in that time to maintain themselves 
respectably if they were industrious; and in the 
slack season they could be limited to fewer hours, so 
that all could be kept employed. This would 
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answer a double purpose — prevent their being thrown 
quite out of work and secure their services for the 
busy season, when they could be allowed to earn a 
great deal more, to compensate for the slack one. 
This plan is adopted in other businesses, why can it 
not be in ours? Where would be the difficulty of 
paying so much to a day worker for plain skirts — ^so 
much for flounced skirts — so much for stitching 
backs or fronts, or making sleeves ; in fact, every- 
thing of that sort. I am sure it would be a great 
deal better than " timing " them with their work, 
and more satisfactory to all parties.' 

* I tell you what they would do then, work badly 
in order to get it done quickly.' 

' No honest person would do that ; and if any 
were dishonest enough, a remedy is easily found. 
Establish a rule that all persons doing the work 
badly must repair it in their own time. You would 
not be troubled with bad work then ; but if any 
persisted in doing it wrong after that, they can 
easily be dismissed, because taking the work to 
pieces spoils it' 

' But this plan of yours only meets one form of 
the evil — that of "out-door workers," while the 
complaints are mostly respecting the " in-door ones." 
How would you meet the so-called evil in their case, 
and relieve them firom the pressure it is said rests 
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upon them ? You know there is more outcry about 
them than the others.' 

'The diflSculties are certainly greater in their 
case, yet I do not think them insuperable* But it 
strikes me that if the plan I have proposed were 
adopted with regard to day workers, the young 
people would take care to be so efficient that there 
would be less ne^d of having so many to live in 
doors. Two or three would be sufficient, with the 
apprentices, to do all the work that could not 
possibly be paid for as piece work — such as 
fitting, cutting out, tacking and arranging, also 
trimmings ; for no one could be limited in these 
matters, where great taste and nicety are in- 
dispensable : just two or three efficient hands, to be 
paid good salaries, capable of superintending the 
work and workers generally, and teaching the ap- 
prentices ; and if fewer hands were accommodated 
in doors, of course their comforts could be greater 
than at present.' 

' But I do not like day workers. I consider it 
more respectable to have the hands live in-doors. I 
know then that they are in proper company. 
Besides, many girls will live in the house who 
would think it a degradation to be a day worker.' 

' Could you not, in that case, pay them a certain 
sum for their work on the same plan as the others, 
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only subtracting a fixed amount weekly for their 
board and lodging, but still strictly confining the 
hours of work to twelve per day ? Or there would 
be no harm in allowing the in-door arrangements to 
remain as they are at present, with the exception 
of the long hours ; though if I were a young person 
who had to work for my living, I should greatly prefer 
being an out-door worker if I could earn sufficient 
to keep me respectably, and should consider it no 
degradation to do so. I never can understand what 
is meant by a person's " position" being degrading. I 
understand degrading thoughts, and acts, and 
feelings, but so long as I do what is right, I do not 
understand a degrading position, unless the person 
has been reduced to that position through mis- 
conduct.' 

* But you know when these sort of girls are in- 
door assistants, they are not exposed to the tempta- 
tions they would be if they were out, and that is to 
be considered.' 

^ Dear mamma, do you not think when a woman 
is true to herself and trusts in God, she is safe under 
all circumstances? You know we are not slaves, 
who can be compelled to do wrong. We live in a 
free country, where, if we only exercise the moral 
courage, we may do what is right. I am not 
thinking of those who place themselves in a false 
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position, or who trifle and dally with temptation. 
Such must reap what they sow; and if they 
associate with companions likely to lead them into 
wrong, must not be surprised if, in the end, they 
become classed with the evil doers. But I am 
thinking of those who are content with seeking to 
know their duty, and quietly and humbly doing the 
same. Such must be safe under any circumstances; 
for the Lord who made heaven and earth is their 
keeper. There is a quiet dignity about such 
characters, even in their liveliest moods, which 
would repel any one at all disposed to assume the 
fiend-like character of tempter. I'll answer for it, 
mamma, that you would never get Clara Thomson 
to do what she thinks is wrong; she would die 
first. And there is Miss Smith, the flash of her eve 
is quite enough for any one. And then there is 
quiet Miss Jennings, timid as a hare, and so terribly 
shy that she makes one quite uncomfortable some- 
times. But let any one ask her to do anything 
which is contrary to high Christian principle, I 
declare she is as bold as a lion. When first she came 
here the girls, by the way of a jest, told her that 
you gave a quadrille party at Christmas, to which 
you invited all of them, and that you would certainly 
make her go to it, whether she liked it or no. I 
watched her wheu you gave the usual invitation, 
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and fancied she shook a little, but she did not 
come/ 

* No, she asked me very quietly about two hours 
before the time to excuse her, on the ground that she 
never did attend parties of the kind. She looked as 
if .she had been screwing up her courage to the 
highest pitch ; and when I asked if she would like 
to go out instead, she looked so pleased that I was 
glad to have thought of it, for it was clear she had 
no intention of asking to go for fear of giving offence. 
I dare say, child, she went to a prayer-meeting, or 
something of the sort,' said Mrs. Morterton, and 
she looked so superbly grand, that any one would 
have supposed that meetings of that sort were 
composed mainly of imbecile minds, and the leaders 
a few degrees worse — that is to say, imbecility with 
a dash of cunning. 

*So you do not think there are any temptations 
to which day- workers are liable to be exposed T 

' Oh, yes, I do ; there are plenty of temptations 
everywhere. But if they were better paid, and 
some kindly interest taken in their welfare, that 
which is a temptation to them now would cease to 
be so then. It must be a dreadful thing to work 
for people who do not care a straw about you so 
long as you do the work they require, and if illness 
comes never trouble to ask after your health, unless 
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some order has come in, and they need yoiu^ 
services ; and when the order is completed, send you 
away without any thought as to whether you hdve 
other work in view or whether you are to starve. 
I am quite sure I could not care about such 
people, and as to respecting them, that is out of the 
question. I think wicked people are a great deal 
wiser in that respect than good ones; for they 
do make some show of being interested in the 
welfare of those they wish to adopt the same course 
as themselves. Do you not think, mamma, that 
a great many take to wrong courses because they 
feel that there is no one to care for them ?' 

* It is very strange for any one to do anything of 
the sort, because, if no one cares for them, they, 
having no one's care to return, should take double 
interest in themselves. That is all I have to say 
about the matter.' 

'Well, but look here— a day-worker has nine 
shillings a-week — sometimes only six or seven ; but 
supposing she has nine, and has no relations in 
London, or perhaps she is an orphan — many of 
them are — she must pay at least two shillings or 
two and sixpence per week for a miserable lodging ; 
out of the remainder she has to keep herself in food, 
which I should think could not be done for less than 
Sve shillings a-week*, and then see how much 
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remains for washing, clothes, boots ; in fact, every- 
thing else in the world. And then you know the work 
does not last all the year round — sometimes only six 
months. What is she to do then ? She could not 
possibly have saved anything out of the pittance 
precariously earned, and yet she must have some- 
thing to eat, and some place to sleep. If some 
terrible temptation to do evil were to come, would 
there not be a fearful inducement to yield, with 
starvation staring her in the face ? Oh, mamma, do 
adopt my plan. I am sure it would answer well.' 

' Go along with you ; your plan would reduce my 
profits considerably, so I shall not think of it for a 
moment ; besides, I am not going to set myself up 
as being wiser than all the employers in London.' 

* But supposing the profits were reduced a little, 
we should still have enough and to spare, and then 
we should enjoy the satisfaction of not only living 
ourselves but of letting others live.' 

' I shall not do anything of the sort : my rule is 
to do the best I can for myself, and let all others do 
the same if they can ; at any rate I am not going to 
sacrifice one single iota to forward this extraordinary 
plan of yours. It has certainly some good points iu 
it, but I shall not adopt it So let me hear no more 
of it.' 

Poor Minnie turned away with feelings of deep 
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sorrow. She had, with the buoyant feelings of youfch^ 
hoped n\uch from this conversation ; but the expres- 
sion of her mother's face, and the tones of her Voice, 
quite precluded the idea that reform from that 
quarter need be expected. With a sorrowful heart 
she turned her steps towards the work-room. 

' Miss Minnie, what is to be done ?' said Miss 
Smith ; * the young ladies cannot get on with their 
work, they are so tired ; the hours are really longer 
than human beings can stand ; if we go on at this 
rate, we shall have more cases like that of Miss 
Davids. It is really dreadful.' 

' What have you to do. Miss Smith ?' said Minnie, 
almost mechanically, for the hopelessness of the case 
seemed to paralyze her. ' Is there much ?' 

The well-known tenderness of her nature, and 
the depth of her compassion for them, even at the 
times least needing it, fully secured her from being 
suspected of anything like heartless conduct towards 
them, or her present tone and manner would have 
engendered some unfavourable suspicions. 

' Why you see,' said Miss Smith, * we have not 
had many hours' sleep for the last few weeks, and 
there is no chance of getting more for weeks to 
come ; we are all fairly worn out, and now, in addi- 
tion to our usual orders, which are at all times 
heavy enough, there are a number of dresses re- 
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quired for the public breakfast next week, and the 
grand dinner to which the Queen is invited. 

' Where is Miss Green, if you are so busy ?' 

*She has fainted away : she will be down in a few 
minutes, though it really will be positive cruelty to 
make her work. Yet I must do so ; and you see 
there are two others absent from the same cause. 
I think we shall all faint away presently. I don't 
see how it is to be helped.' 

' Can you not persuade mamma to let you have 
ome more hands ? Any assistance would be better 
than none at such a time as this.' 

^It is no use my asking, Miss Minnie; I was 
thinking if you would ask there might be some 
chance of our getting some pity.' 

' I am afraid it will be useless, but I will try, 
only you must remember this, that it is my mamma 
you are speaking of to me. Think of it another 
time, will you ?' And Minnie hastened from the 
room with a heart even sadder than she had entered 
it. 

* Did you hear that ?' said one of the girls to 
another who had been standing near Miss Smith and 
Minnie while they conversed. 

* Yes, what a quiet lady-like reproof; though I do 
not wonder that Miss Smith said what she did, she 
is nearly worried out of her life.' 
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* What is this ?' said Mrs. Morterton, hastening to 
the scene of action, having found Minnie in tears. 
Miss Smith, I am surprised at your cruelty, worry- 
ing that girl as you have about the work. I shall 
have her ill; a poor delicate thing like her. It 
is quite unfeeling of you' — and she looked round 
the room with lifted hands and raised brow, — *most 
unfeeling.' 

* What are we to do with the work ?' said Miss 
Smith, quite apologetically. ' It is really beyond our 
power to get the orders executed in anything like 
time.' 

* Do ? why sit up and do it, as you have often 
done before, and will have to do again. Why, 
where are the hands T 

' Two or three of them are upstairs, they have 
fainted ; they will be down presently.' 

' Fainted ! — they always do so when I am busy. 
Get them down as soon as possible. Of course all 
these sort of things throw the work back. How can you 
get on with all these hindrances ? Well, I did think 
of your sitting up to-night ; but perhaps you had better 
go to bed at twelve, and rise at five in the morning.' 

' Now, girls, all of you fall on your knees and be 
thankful ; I am going to bring you up something in 
a minute,' said the new apprentice who had succeeded 
Annie Robinson. 'Wonders will never cease !' 
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* What is it ?' said a score of voioes. * More work, 
I shouldn't wonder.' 

* Yes, but not for your fingers. It is a sort of work 
you don't have much knowledge of. I shouldn't 
wonder if the Sheriff's officers don't come after this.' 

^ Are we all going to take a walk.' 

* How many of you could walk a mile, if you 
were to be sent out 1 And don't you know he mis- 
tress is a woman of too great penetration to set you 
about what you could not accomplish. She is too 
fond of gaining her ovm ends to do that ; but, how- 
ever, you won't know what this is till I come back. 
Any commissions, girls ? I shall not be going out 
to-day again. Yes, I am to get apples for you, 
biscuits for you, and the same for you. Some of 
you like quality, and some quantity, for your money. 
Just tell me how many of each, and you must divide 
and subdivide when I return.' 

* Now, girls, there is a shilling cake and a bottle 
of wine for .you. Now don't call the mistress stingy 
any more, it will be positively wicked of you if you 
do ; though I forgot to tell you that you ought to 
thank Minnie for it. I think the mistress sent it 
up to pacify her, more than anything else.' 

^ Here, Miss Green,' said Miss Smith later in the 
day, ^ let me fasten this skirt round your waist, and 
you stand on this stool while I pin these flowers in.' 

Y 
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A -work-room command is something like 'the 
laws of the Medes and Persians — unalterable. So 
poor Miss Green had to get up, and be the * blofek' 
for an hour or two. Sometimes this sort of thing 
is looked upon as an agreeable change ; but in die 
present instance, having but recently recovered from 
a fainting fit which had been brought on by exces- 
sive fatigue, the employment was rather to be depre- 
cated-standing in a perfectly upright posture, 
without the power of resting any part of the body; 
the only movement being an occasional twist, 
enabling the trimmer to adjust the flowers more to 
her satisfaction. 

' Are you tired,' said Miss Smith an hour or two 
after ; * I am sorry to keep you standing so long, 
but I was obliged to go and see to these short 
sleeves, and now it must not be taken off till Mrs. 
Morterton has been to see it ? 

' Turn round, Miss Green,' said Mrs. Morterton ; 
* I want to see the effect of the trimming from the 
side. Look here. Miss Smith ; that rose must be 
heightened, and a little more foliage here, and a 
leaf or two cut out from there ; and a loop of ribbon 
in this place, and an additional end in that one. 
Yes, I think that will do. Though on second 
thoughts a few spangles put on the tucks will take 
off that decidedly plain look it has at the back. They 
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had better be sewn on while Miss Green has the 
skirt OQy you will be. better able to judge of the 
effect ; and then a little of the gold network can be 
mixed with the other trimmings to correspond. Stand 
stilly Miss Green/ But it was too late. The ' human 
block ' heard nothing, but fell senseless on the floor, 
dress and all., Several ran to raise her, but in the 
midst of the confusion, Mrs. Morterton's sole 
thoughts were apparently on the dress. ^Take 
care of the dress I' * Get the dress off !' . * Don't tear 
the dress !' And her whole attention was turned 
from, the liyiug creature to the thing of crape and 
ribbon, to see if it was uninjured. ' It is very un- 
fortunate; see, these flowers are a little crushed; 
what could. have made her faint again? she has 
fidnted before torday. She had better go to bed now. 
Did she ha^e a glass of wine? Oh, I should have 
thought that would have set her quite up again. 
Minme, what brings you here? this room is too 
warm by half for you. Come down stairs with me, 
and sort the ribbons and flowers for these dresses. 
You look pale, my child, come along.' 

* What could have made her faint, indeed I — but 
there, it won't do to think about it, for strong as I 
am, I feel as if I shall be giving way some of these 
days. I wish one of you would fetch me a glass of 
wine from my room; here is the key. I really 

Y 2 
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spend no end of money on wine and other things to 
keep up my strength. Though I have a pretty good 
salary I cannot save a iraction. What with wine, &c. 
at home, and cabs and omnibuses when I am out, 
because I am too tired to walk, I am nearly ruined. 
And if I were to be ill, it would be — '* Dear me, 
what can she have done with her money ? she did not 
spend it on dress ; what can she have done with it ?*' 
That girl's asleep I declare ; give her a poke with 
the yard-stick will you, just to wake her up. Here 
is a pair of sleeves must be done to-night; it is now 
ten, and if you are very quick you may get them 
done by twelve.' 

* Then I must stand and work, for I cannot sit ; 
I have completely saturated my hair with water« and 
yet I cannot keep awake. Well I declare, if 1 
wasn't dreaming, although I am standing. Do watch 
me some of you, and give me a prick or a thump 
when I close my eyes. I just dreamed that I had a 
new dress given me by Mrs- Morterton — all white.' 

* A shroud, of course. Didn't you see the edges 
notched ? It was not half a dream. God grant it 
may not be a reality.' 

^ Miss Jennings is without doubt the most con- 
scientiously industrious girl I ever knew. Just look 
at her. I am sure none of you could beat that' 

All eyes were turned ; and the sight was most 
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atnusing to some, — in fact all laughed, and the laugh 
roused them for a little while ; Miss Jennings was 
sitting bolt upright, with her hands elevated, as if in 
the act of threading her needle, and had evidently 
been trying to do so, but had gone to sleep in that posi- 
tion, and with her face upraised, and her lips unclosed. 
' Dear me, I wish it was twelve o'clock, it wants 
an hour yet ; I really don't know what use it is to 
sit up, so sleepy as you are all, and yet I dare not 
let you go to bed before the time specified/ 

* Let one of us sing then, will you, Miss Smith ? 
That win keep a few awake at any rate. May I sing 
the ** Light of other Days ?" ' 

* Yes, if you like ; only give us " Happy Land " 
afterwards. There is a pair of backs to be stitched 
very neatly the whole way down.' 

* Then I cannot sing, I must talk instead. Now, 
girls, all of you listen, and be instructed. Don't you 
know that you were all bom and bred up for the 
express purpose of putting money into the pocket of 
any one who chooses to employ you. And I am 
afraid you do not realize the wickedness of looking 
"dross and disagreeable, when you are required to 
work two or three nights and days in succession, 
wearing out those eyes which, in infantile days, you 
were told " God gave you to see with," but which 
in maturer years you discover are to be worn out in 
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« 

the service of anybody kind enough to require it 
And when those iisefal organs of sight are disabled, 
all you will be required to do will be — gracefally to 
make way for your successors. And then, dear 
friends, it is most wicked to faint, or go into hysterics, 
or indeed to have anything the matter with you 
when business is to be done. And most wrong to 
raise any objections to this mode of carrying on 
business on the ground that it interferes with your 
spending the first day of the week as you ought to 
do. Poor uninformed things, not to know that God 
lives a long way off; of course he does, since we 
cannot see Him, and our employer is at our elbow, 
urging us on with the work as if her life depended 
on our completing it. How silly you are not to 
know that she must come first in all things I No one 
ever faints, or goes into hysterics, but she wisely 
thinks of the work first ; even to-night, she thought 
of the skirt before she thought of Miss Green. The 
skirt was of more consequence.' 

And thus she talked to her drooping, listless 
companions till Miss Smith gave the welcome notice 
that it was twelve o'clock, and that they might all 
put aside their work and retire to rest. 

* But remember,' she cried, as she left the room, 
' you must all be up at five to-morrow. We shall 
have a busy day, I can tell you.' 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Clara's pbobation ended— with a little more 'in- 
formation,' AND FURTHER HINTS TOWARDS CARRYING 
OOTT THE 'IDEAL SYSTEM.' 

^ Home, blessed home, blessed home !' murmured an 
invalid, as she alighted at the door of a pretty 
suburban residence. ' Home, if I ever leave thee 
again may it never be to endure the extreme toil, 
or to witness the harrowing scenes of the last four 
years. Little did I think, when first I left thee, 
of all I should see and endure during that brief 
time.' 

* My child, my poor dear child, how changed you 
are T exclaimed her mother as she locked her in a 
fond embrace. * You must have had a trying time 
q{ it indeed. It almost makes me regret the pleasant 
time I have spent in the country with friends, from 
whom we have been long separated ; but now that 
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you are once more with us^ I tmst you will sooDbe 
yourself again.' 

'And Clara,' said Fanny, urbo had now add- 
ceeded in putting in her informatioii on the sttb* 
ject, ' you are not to return to that cruel ham 
any more. I am so glad I you don't know hem I 
hate it. Grandfather says you are not to go agiio, 
and now we will have nice rambles in the woods/ 

'By-and-by/ said the invalid, as she fiuntly 
smiled, for other thoughts were crowding her brain, 
and other associations were encircling her heart, and 
she knew not whether she should live to realin 
any. 

* Jane Wilson is coming in to see you,' continued 
Amiie, not heeding her sister's wearied tone ; ' shon 
coming to tell you some news ; but if I tell you first 
it will be no barm. She is going to be married 
soon, to such a plain young man.' 

' Did she tell you he was plain ?' said Clara, 
almost laughing. 

' No, she thinks him quite handsome, I can assure 
you ; and she gets quite cross when we laugh about 
plain people, and insists on it that we are laughing 
at him. Isn*t it absurd ?' 

^ That depends on how the joke is carried oa A 
joke, as it is called, ceases to be a joke when it is 
harped upon so often as to render it unpleasant 
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It then becomes, to a certain extent, personal, and 
gives offence. It is not kind, Annie/ 

* Well, she is coming, and I think will bring her 
'* Sweet William " with her ; at least I expect to see 
liim, for she takes him everywhere, and tells him 
jeverything ; so prepare yourself/ 

'Well, it will not be to-night, will it, mother 
dear? But how is grandfather, is he better? I 
long to see him/ 

* Yes, better, and the doctor says, will most likely 
live many years longer if he gets over this attack. 
It has been a serious one, but it was not surprising 
at his age. You know he has quite relinquished 
hid business, and now we are going down to dear 
old Worcester to reside ; at least as soon as I can 
get him well enough to bear the removal. But, my 
child, what has happened to reduce you to this 
weakly state, has the work been much harder than 
usual V 

* Not a great deal, but I felt less equal to it. As 
long as I could keep up my spirits I did well enough, 
bttt I grew nervous, and then every little thing 
troubled me more than it had done before ; and by 
degrees I have become what you see me : but do 
not fear, I shall be all right in a little while ; the 
vivj thought that I need not return to a house of 
business seems already to do me good. I have seen 
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80 much illness, hftve known so many die, baye seen 
such contiDual ill effects from this unnatural tasking 
of the physical powers, that it made me quite 
melancholy. But now that I am out of it, I shall 
soon recover my former health and spirits.' 

^ I am sorry you went to that business ; the sight 
of so much sufiering and wrong-doing may embitter 
your spirit, and cloud your views of life.' 

^ Oh no, I do not regret having been there at alL 
I certainly know better what the evils of the system 
are than if I had only heard of them, and shall 
therefore be better able to appreciate any efforts 
that may be made to combat the wrongs of those 
with whom I lately associated. You know it is said 
that " practice is better than precept," and certainly 
*' experience is better than theory." But let me go 
to restnow, dear mother, and to-morrow I will tell 
you something more.' 

How refreshing was the sight of that pleasant 
room, with its snowy drapery and simple ornaments, 
so exquisitely clean that, to use a common saying, 
' you might have eaten off the boards.' Nothing 
that could conduce to health and comfort had been 
omitted ; while over the mantelpiece hung a small 
portrait of her beloved {either. 

^ This is comfort, mother dear,' said she, as she 
seated herself in an arm-chair by the fire. ' I was 
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just thinking what a contrast this presented to our 
comfortless ill-ventilated bed-rooms in London ; no 
larger than this to accommodate four, and so seldom 
cleaned that the very floors were nearly the colour 
of brbwn paper.' 

The next morning, however, Clara was unable to 
rise from her bed. She had worked beyond her 
strength during the season, her nervous system had 
been greatly overtaxed, and now came the reaction. 

* Is there any danger ?' asked Mrs. Thomson of 
the family doctor, as they quitted the chamber of 
the sick girl. 

*No, but every prospect of a tedious illness. 
With such nursing as you will give her, I should 
s&y there will not only be no danger, but the illness 
will re-establish her health. She has naturally a 
very good constitution, and a very even temperament, 
or she could not have endured those toils so long. 
It is quite as well, however, that you have decided 
on her not returning to the business, because, her 
constitution having once given way, the powers of 
endurance of those particular evils will be con 
dderably weakened.' 

* She shall certainly never return. If she is obliged 
to work at all, it must be at home, and while I live 
I will see that no such folly as sitting at her needle 
sixteen hours a-day is carried out in my house ; it 
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is perfect madness, and then the time allowed then 
for meals is so incredibly short* 

*Yes, I have heard they have not mcn-e than 
twenty to twenty-five minutes for their dinner/ 

* Twenty to twenty-five minutes, Sirl At one hotne 
where Clara lived, there was a dock on the stairSi 
and the girls used to look at it as they went down, 
and as they returned, and five minutes was the 
average time ; it was rarely exceeded, excepting 
when they were treated to pudding, and then the 
time was not quite so limited, and of course their 
plates had to be changed, for they were waited oii 
at table there like " young ladies." ' 

^ But how did they manage ? I do not see how thej 
could eat enough to sustain life in that short time/ 

* The dinner was carved before the bell was rung, 
or while it was ringing, so that they had nothing to 
wait for, and then they were helped to such small 
portions that they often had not enough to keep up 
their strength. If it happened that one reiiised to 
take any more, all the rest would say nOf whether 
they wanted it or not, because they would not sit 
eating after the others had done, the simpletons. 
Then, they so often had the same joint and were so 
tired out, that the smell of the dinner did tiiem as 
much good as the dinner itself, at least so they say, 
though of course it did not. Do you wonder at the 
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girls constantly feinting as they did. But you canH 
tell the difficulty I have had to get anything out 
of Clara; one would have thought that she had 
taken an oath of secresy, and it has only been by 
little and little that I have succeeded. I wish I had 
known it before, that is all ; I would have had it 
seen into.' 

. * Ah, young ftjiks will be young folks ; they don't 
see matters in the same light as we do, and I don't 
know that it would be well if they did : old heads 
never look well on young shoulders, but it is a 
great shame that employers should oppress young 
people in this manner, and there really seems to be 
no effective remedy forthcoming. Those who oppose 
the late-hour system have been trying many years, 
but have not as yet succeeded in effecting any 
radical change. How long this state of things will 
last, I know not, but it is a crying evil in the midst 
of us« But have I not heard of some houses adopt- 
ing the twelve-hour system ? surely I have.' 

^ Most likely, so have I ; but then they require a 
certain amount of work done in that time, and they 
have to work so extremely hard, that some of the 
young ladies with whom I have conversed, and who 
have tried both kinds of houses, prefer the long 
hours to the short ones, alleging that they do get 
breathing-time in the latter, which was not obtain- 
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able in the former. Yon see people toiU make their 
business pay them in a certain sum, no matter at 
whose expense. Health and strength, body and soul, 
it is all the same to them now. They forget the 
fearful hereafter, *^ For those who will be rich, £all 
into a snare." * 

* Now Clara, dear,' said Annie, a few weeks later, 
when her sister was slowly recovering, ^ make haste 
and get well. I have arranged for you such a nice 
plot of ground in the garden to amuse yourself 
with, for I am sure you won't know what to df 
with your time, so terribly industrious as you have 
been while away from us. It frightens me to think 
of it. If I sit down to work for an hour, I am so 
tired that I scarcely know what to do with myself. 
I wonder you did not all set to "nod, nod, nod- 
ding." I am sure I should have done so, and, of 
course, some of the others would have followed my 
example. Well, never mind, you have come home 
to set me a good example, and, dear Clara, I will 
try to be like you ; I will try to reflect some credit 
on my sweet sister. . But I came to tell you some 
news. Miss Morterton has come to see you ; shall 
I admit her, or say that you cannot see her ?' 

' Annie, don't be silly ; of course I should like to 
see Minnie.' 

' So you are getting better, Clara, are you ? I 
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am so glad. I wanted to have a long talk with 
you about this odious work — I can't get mamma to 
call it odious though; and she thinks me little 
short of mad, I know, hecause I want the hours 
shortened for those in-doors, and the out-door 
ivorkers better paid. She says it would ruin her, 
and that she could not keep a respectable establish- 
ment, such as she has been used to. But for my 
part, I would rather wear a cotton gown than a 
silk one and know that some poor creatures have 
contributed a part of their lawful earnings to pay 
for it. Is it not shocking to think of? I feel some- 
thing like a volcano sometimes, when I see day- 
iroricers ill-fed, ill-clad, and with the unmistakeable 
stamp of over-anxious care on their young brows, only 
getting the sum of nine shillings a-week for twelve 
to fifteen hours' work every day out of the six. It 
is really an awfiil state of things. Oh, Clara ! I 
shall never be able to do as others do in this matter.' 

^ But what made you think so much about the 
evils of the system ? It is natural for some of us to 
do so, because we are the sufferers ; but for you, 
dear Minnie, who have not the slightest earthly 
chance of being reduced to the same condition, it is 
rather surprising.* 

' Now, Clara ; for you to talk so I Just as if I 
could come home from school, and from visiting 
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fnends, where everything was managed so differ- 
ently, and not see the contrast. When I left 
home again I used to ask all sorts of quesdoos 
as to whether it was necessary to work at this 
rate; and, though they would not tell me it was 
not necessary — I suppose because of mamma — 
they did tell me it was destructive of life ; and 
then I took a dislike to the whole thing, and made 
up my mind that I would be no partner in such a 
concern, if I could at all help it. And now that I 
have tried, what can I do ? I am as powerless as 
an infant in the matter.' 

* You must hope for better times. Things cannot 
always continue as they have been for some time 
past. You know it is believed that Sunday-work is 
suppressed altogether. I do not think it is com- 
pletely suppressed, but there is, no doubt, a great 
improvement in the matter ; so, " Hope on." ' 

' Oh, I have hoped and prayed, worked and en- 
treated, but it seems useless. Mamma wants me 
to be confirmed ; she says it has been put off too 
long, and it isn't respectable ; but I can't bear the 
thoughts of it. I would rather be confirmed in 
acting justly towards those through whom we derive 
our living. Clara, dear Clara, what shall I do P' 

* What is the plan you have proposed to your 
mamma ? Is it a feasible one ?' 
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* I should say so : I proposed that the day-workers 
should be paid by piece-work; aiid those in the 
house should be required only to work twelve hours, 
unless it could be arranged for them to work by 
piece-work too. What do you think of it ?' 

^ By all means contend for piece-work for all the 
hands employed, whether in-doors or out You know 
I have seen a little more of the matter since I left 
your mamma's house ; and I am sure that, on some 
accounts, I would rather live where the hours are 
long, than where they are limited, because in the 
latter they give you as much work to be done, or 
nearly as much, as where they work eighteen hours 
instead of twelve; so that, though the hours are 
less, the work is the same, and the fatigue more 
intense. To work at the rate they require us in 
those houses, ten hours ought to be the extent' 

* Thank you ; I won't forget that item in the 
argument, when next I attack mamma in her strong- 
hold. And now, dear Clara, tell me, when do you 
go into the country ? I must see you again before 
you go.' 

* And I must see you down in Worcester for a 
few weeks when we get settled. You know there 
are other matters we used to talk about ; and we 
must not forget those, even in these exciting times.' 

' No, I have not forgotten anything of that kind, 
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but I cannot bear to think of professing allegiance 
to God, when I don*t do justice to his creatures. It 
seems a mockery to me.' 

' But, Minnie, you cannot expect to hare it all 
your own way at once. No good thing was ever 
gained without some difficulty. Our trials draw out 
our principles, and test our sincerity, increase our 
zeal, and make us stronger, nobler, and, if it is a 
holy cause, purer, and more Christ-like. Is it not 
worth while to endure the difficulties and discourage- 
ments, in order to realize these benefits ?' 

^ Yes, that is true ; but all the while those for 
whom we are striving, are suffering and dying be- 
fore our eyes. There is the pull. I would not 
mind the difficulty, if I felt I was doing anything — 
any good.' 

' Fear not ; the day will come when these blots on 
our country's fair fame will be wiped away. Mean- 
while, do not be discouraged if you do not obtain 
all you seek. Take what you can get, thankfully 
— prayerfully, and prize it well Do not despise a 
little, because you cannot gain a great deal. The 
thin end of the wedge has gained an entrance, and 
that is something ; be it ours to keep it in — as by 
God's help we will — and victory must follow, sooner 
or later. Be thankful, too, dear Minnie, that you 
are placed in a position where, in a few years at 
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most, you will be able to afford considerable assist- 
ance to the cause. But at present, if you can only 
succeed in shortening the time by an hour, take it — 
not as a boon, of course, but as a right ; and as a 
right hold it, and wisely gain what addition you can. 
I anticipate much benefit from the interest you 
take in the welfare of these girls. And you know 
it will be easier for you to make new plans, and carry 
them out, than for those who have been used to the 
old system to do so. Their habits are confirmed. 
When they were young, these things had not been 
thought of ; it was only considered business-like to 
work day after day, and night after night, as long 
as the work lasted. But now that the public have 
been made fully acquainted with the matter, the evil 
must die. Already there are signs of decay ; though 
it will doubtless be a struggle before we gain the 
victory. But in orfer to gain the victory, we must 
not be idle spectators, or even passive agents, but 
active, willing servants, in the cause of our God, 
and of. Right' 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



CONCLUDING REMARKS. 



One word in coDclusion to you, my sisters, that is, 
to tbose of you still toiling with aching heads and 
fainting hearts, as you see one and another of your 
company pass from among you. Another year has 
commenced, how many of you will see its close ? It 
has been computed, as I have already stated, that a 
thousand annually die of consumption alone in this 
metropolis at sedentary pursuits, the main causes 
being ' long hours ' and * ill- ventilated bed-rooms and 
work-rooms.' How many more die through 'ex- 
haustion,' * nervous complaints,' * typhus and other 
fevers,' from the same causes, has not, that we are 
aware, been stated; but the number is assuredly 
large. And then there is a fearful number who, 
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throngh weakened eyesight or shattered health, 
leave the field of action, and drag out a miserable 
existence somewhere else, either quietly toilii^ for 
Iheir daily bread, or as sickly wires and mothers, 
spending the residue of their days without enjoy- 
ment, because without health. NeTertheless, God is 
on your ade. Fear not what man can do against you. 
The clouds are dark, but beyond there is light, 
which will in the end cause the darkness to flee 
away. Meanwhile it rests with you to do what in 
you lies to help those who are straining every nerve 
for your benefit. Tou can do this in many ways : by 
patience, by perseverance^ and by fidelity. The 
two former are so closely interwoven that the one can- 
not exist without the other. Patience without per- 
severance is only apathy, and perseverance without 
patience partakes of that character of recklessness 
which, like £eilse fire, only destroys its votaries. 
Bendes, there is nothing so ennobling as patient 
endurance of wrong : to be fully conscious of your 
just rights, and as fully conscious of the injustice 
which deprives you of them ; and at the same time> 
to ke^ ever before you, the conviction, that it is 
your duty and your privilege perseveringly to seek 
the amelioration of your condition by all lawful 
means. Even if you fail to gain the ends you seek, 
a beneficial influence will be thus brought to bear 
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on your ovn diaracten. The union of these tw 
will secure consistency. Don't aim at eansutmof. 
If you seek to carry out these two qualities eon- 
sistency must follow, as surely as the ^^m^ foDon 
the oausBj and the less you think about it the bettff. 
It b of little use that patriots and statesmen should 
adTocate your cause if you remain passive agentt 
in the hands of those who oppress yon. Hew 
many a suflering young woman hare we knowii^ 
indignant and angry about the Hong hours^' bad 
food, impure bed-rooms, and other ^ thousand and 
one evils,' when alone in the work-room with her 
companions. ^ She wasn't gomg to stand it ; she'd 
expose the principals, and bring them to deserred 
justice ; they must all be cowards to put up with 
it,' and all that But when any intimation has 
reached the ears of the heads of the establishment, 
the indignation has vanished, and that ane^ of all 
others, has declared herself perfectly satisfied, and 
a sickening simpering smile has succeeded her late 
indignant looks and words ; and she has thus foiled 
the efibrts of those who really toould have contended 
for better treatment, for they knew that their appeal 
would have been worse than useless with such 
supporters. 

Again be faithful. Fidelity to our employers 
18 involved in fidelity to ourselves ; the one cannot 
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be yiolated without the other, any more than you 
cannot injure one member of the body without the 
others suffering. Prevent those who take part against 
you from having any just cause of complaint, by 
your conscientious fidelity to their interests. What 
you undertake to do, do, and do it so well that no 
other could exceed it And then as to time. 
Faithfully employ your time in their service. This 
course of conduct will be the best guarantee that the 
leisure hours, if you had them, would not be wholly 
misapplied. This is one of the strongholds of those 
who seek to keep you in your present state of bond- 
age — * The time, if they had it, would be wasted.' 
But if you show them that you consider their time 
too valuable to be wasted, the inference is, that the 
hours you might be able to gain would not he 
totally useless, but devoted to some useful, if not 
elevating pursuit We do not at this moment re- 
member a brighter example to hold up to you than 
the factory girls at Lowell, as described in the book 
written by them — * Mind among the Spindles.' 
Surely English girls can follow this example. 
Above all, be faithful to God. Fear not oppres- 
sion, calumny, reproach. Hold fast by the prin- 
ciples of God's Holy Word, and sooner or later you 
shall have your reward. By patient continuance in 
well-doing put to shame those who would gainsay 
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or reproach you. As the stars in the firmament 
shine brightly, though clouds and fogs ]nter?ene> 
but are occasionally permitted to gladden our 
mental vision, so shall ye, if ye fellow whataoerer 
things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, and of 
good report, shine in the kingdom of your Father 
who is in heaven. 

But what shall we say to those who place them- 
selves in the unenviable position of oppressors; 
those who wear out the bodies, dwarf the minds, 
and risk the souls of those through whose serrices 
they make a respectable figure in the world, and in 
reply to all remonstrance say, ' We cannot help 
it ?' We know these effects will not only be iKf- 
putedy but denied. Be it so, we are content; fer 
only those who inflict these wrongs will deny them ; 
the sufferers and the obsen^ers will substantiate the 
statements ; and the immediate agents^ on a ^ day ' 
which is coming, when the secrets of all hearts will 
be made manifest, if they do not own the evil they 
have done, will at least as fully prove the facts, 
' for they will be speechless. The physical evils of 
the system are too widely known to be disputed. 
The mental and moral, though doubtless as well 
known, have been less touched upon, and yet they 
must as certainly follow in the course of bodily 
indisposition and habitual weakness, as day follows 
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mgfat, or the seasons the order God has appointed 
them, unless in cases where the grace of God 
dwells in the heart, and the moral powers are thus 
rendered subservient to Him. We do not mean to 
say that all who are not positively religious are 
immoral ; we know that this is not the case, there 
being many irreligious persons who are strictly 
moral ; but simply that the tendency of the system 
is ' dewnwardsJ 

Life has but few charms for girls shut up in 
crowded work-rooms from year's end to ye*ar's end, 
with but little intermission, and whose employment 
is of a character which cannot be called intellectual, 
unless trimming a skirt with taste or elegantly 
arranging a bow can be so designated. And when it 
is recollected that no being endowed with thinking 
faculties can live for any length of time such a mo- 
notonous life without injury — for that either the mind 
becomes reduced to the level of the occupation, or 
the body sinks beneath repressed desires after a 
nobler kind of employment — the position of those 
who bring about these ends is certainly not enviable. 
That the former is the more common case is indis- 
putable, from the fact that so many toil on year after 
year without any great perceptible injury to their 
bodily health. They having become as it were accli- 
mated to that unnatural mode of living, the mind, in 
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such cases, haying bat little to do in the matter. If 
a fit of illness oyertakes them, it is amply the result 
of an overtasked frame; those energies of the mind, 
which were useful in a buaness point of view, faafe 
been cullivated, but the others, not having been 
called into exercise, have become so dormant Aat 
the possessor is scarcely aware of the sacred gifb de» 
podted in her keeping. Growth, the necessary con- 
dition of all excellence, having been thus rudely 
checked, the baser passions run rampant, it not 
being possible to check their influ^ice in the same 
ratio ; nay, if all the powers of our nature are not 
duly exercised, the subdued ener^es of some 
increase the force of the remaining number : bow 
else can it be accounted for that so mamy women 
who in early life enjoyed an average amount of 
education, and who gave evidence of possessing at 
least *" ordinary talents,' when they take their places 
in society as wives and mothers, have become little 
better than eating, sleeping, dress and pleasure- 
loving animalsj with scarcely an independent thought 
of their own for the guidance of their households or 
the management of their children, but who, oo sub- 
jects closely connected with their own gratification 
merelv, eWnce indomitable obstinacv? Assuredly 
the nobler aspirations of their natures have been 
checked or diverted. 
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And then this life of inanition and fitful obstinacy 
is as dangerous to the soul as it is unprofitable to 
the body. True religion is an enemy to every kind of 
indolence. Nothing so completely rouses the ener- 
gies of our nature as the grace of God in the 
human heart. But who shall say how difficult it is, 
after years of apathetic employment, to shake off 
this lethargy and serve the Saviour in ' spirit and in 
truth T We speak that we do know, and testify 
that we have seen, and again we say, in the ears of 
those whose pecuniary interest it is to uphold the 
system, the natural tendency of your practice is 
* destruction to the body, imbecility to the mind, 
and the eternal loss of the never-dying soul.' Think 
on these things. 

But what of those who are ' striving to unloose 
the heavy burdens and let the oppressed go free Y 
To such natures, stamped as they often are with 
the nobility of heaven, the attempt to do good is of 
itself a reward ; and temporary defeat only the sure 
road to ultimate success. The meanest labourer 
will not lose his reward in that day when the Lord 
God shall number up his jewels. But all earthly 
praise, however great and well-deserved, will wane 
as the morning star before the great luminary of 
day, when in the presence of the assembled universe 
ye shall hear the welcome words, ' Well done, good 
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an indispensable and valuable Woiic of Reference to aU Literary Persons, Libra- 
rians, and Booksellers. Svo., pp. 500, half morocco. 31«. 6d, 

»«* ThuM the fint attempt at a ocmipleteOatalogue of Modem Literature^ giving the dates of eacl^ 
publication. 

THE SEVENTEENTH YEAR OF THE ANNUAL CATA-^ 

LOGUE OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN GREAT BRITAIN, DURING 1854, giving 
the Size, Price, Edition, Publisher's Name, and Month of Pi;d>lication of every Boole 
of the Year. 8vo., sewed. 2t, 6<2. C^n a few days^ 

THE PUBLISHERS' CIRCULAR AND GENERAL RECORD 

OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE contains a complete Alphabetical 
List of all New Books published in Great Britain, and every work of Interest pub- 
lished abroad— special attention being g^ven to secure a full and usefiil list of 
American Books. 

Published on the 1st and 15th of every month, and forwarded to any part of the* 
world upon a prepayment of 88. per annum, throu^ any Bookseller. 

THE AMERICAN BOOK CIRCULAR, published occasionally, 

comprehends a detailed Catalc^e of upwards of 1000 Works in Theology, History, 
Travels, Biography, Practical Science, Fiction, Jcc., as imported into this country. 

By arrangemenls with the American Publlahen, woriu of Imown or anticipated intereat are pub- 
lished br Low, Son, and Co., nmultaneouely with their appearance in America. Worin not in etoclc, 
obtsined within nx weelu of order. Lists o. Importaticoe lonrarded regularly when dceiied. 

Literary Imtitutiou, the Cleigy, Merchants and Shippefs^ and the Trade supplied on advantageous, 
terms. 

Small esdorares taken for weekly case to the United StalM at a modomte diugs. 

B 



2 5EW PUBLKATIO^rS, 3(Eir EDmOfSS, AXD ASSC^TSCEMESTS, 



Uieratiae and Woils of B^Serenoe — contiiiaiaL 



A COyaSE SUMMAKY OF THE LAW OF ENGLISH COPY- 
RIGHT, Asv -nn %xTt% or FRENCH COPYRIGHT, and the Lev of Internadoiul 
Copyrif^t between Eogland and France, in LitenUnre, the Drama, Miuic, and the 
Fine Aru, Aoabned and Explained ; with the ConTcxuioB, Orden in Cotoicil, and 
flMMt ActtornvliaiiKnCoBtbe aal^^ect. By Pferut BintaD, Ea^ of the Inner 
Taople, BuriMUT-MtAMW. Tlte wfaoie in Englidi and Frencb, fcap. boaLrds, St. 

i%)ibodiatr ■ '*"" ' °^* 



SELECT BRITISH ELOQUENCE : embradng the best Speeches 

entire of tbe moat eminent Oraton of Great Britain lor tht laat Two Cenmries ; 
with Sketcbea of their Lives, an Estimate of their Genias, and Notes, Critical and 
ExpUmatorj. Bj Chj^ukcbt A. Goodkich, DJ>^ Proieaaor of Rhetoric in Tale 
College, Jr«w Havcb, ViL B(q«| 8to, lai. Caifextnmst. 

THE POETS AND POETRY OF EUROPE. By Henry W. 

Jjomcwmujow, Author of " ETaD^eliiie,'' ke. An entirely neir editkii. sro^ cloth 

COMPLETE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF MUSIC ; Elementary, Tech- 
nical, Historical. Biogrophical, Vocal, and InstnnnentaL By John VT. Mrx>R£. 
Containing the Biographies of upwards of 4000 Mnsicians ; a complete I>:ctionary 
of over 5000 MturicalTerms, with foil Definitions ; a complete History of tbe Science 
of Mosic, from ttie earliest period to the present time ; a fall Description of all 
known Musical Instrimients, with the Dates of their Invention, and their Scales ; 
TrMtfim oa BMnomif and Tboroqgti Bmb. Boyal 8t». (pp. lOM). doitt, 25«; half- 
boimd,27«. 

••• A boak imcHldl to cor« ifa* wbai»<if anwd KieacB. 

ENCYCIiOPiEDIA OP CHEMISTRY, Practical and Theoretical : 

embracing its application to tbe Arts, MetaHorgy, Mineralogy, Geology, Medicine. 
and I'harmacy. By Jamks C. Booth, A.M., M.A J^JS.. Melter and ReGner in the 
tJJS. Mint ; Professor of Applied Chemistry in the Franklin Institute. Assisted by 
Campbell MoRFiT, Author of ''Applied Chemistry," and ** Chemical Manipula- 
tions.'' 8vo., cloth. 2U. 

DICTIONARY OF MEDICAL SCIENCE : containing a concise 

Explanation of tbe various Subjects and Terms of Physiology, Pathology, Hygiene, 
Therapeutics, Pliarroacok>gy, Obstetrics, Medical Jurisprudence, &c. With the 
French and other Synenymes : Notices of Climate and of celebrated Mineral 
Waters ; Formulae for various Officinal, Empirical, and I>ietetic Preparatiom:, &c. 
Bv RoBLKY DrsoLTgON, M.l)., I*rofesi8or of InMtituten of Medicine, kc, in Jefferson's 
Medical Collie, Philadelphia, kc In one very thick 8vo volume, of over nine 
hundred large double-columned pages, price 169. 

** It bB» the rare merit of having no rival hi the EngiiA. langnage for accuracj and extent of refer- 
**— London Madkal GoMtte^ 



THE BEST LATIN DICTIONARY.— Now Peady, the Tliird 

' Kdition. A Copious and Critical Latin-English Lexicon, founded on tbe larger 
German -I-rfitin Lexicon of Dr. William Freund. With Additions and Corrections 
from the lexicons of Gesner, Facciolati, Scheller, Georges, &c. By E. A. Ajjduews, 
LL.D., JK. In one volvtne, noyal 8vo, pp. 1663, price 2ls. 

** fn crnielualon, w» aiv |^ai to have aa oppottonity of Hitrodudng ao csccelleBt a work to the notic<* 
of our ohiM<c»l iiad phHolq|iMid rcaacrai It bus all that vnm Oafman OrHmMchkeit about it winch 
la ao highly upprec-intcd by Englieh Bcholara ItarHy, If ever, ha> ao vaat an am- unt of philological 
talbmiatlen dmh oonptlatil in a >iiif(te lolinne of thia eiae. The kiM>«led(^ which it oonvcva of ttie 
•affy and later Latiti ia aol to bo galhi-nd ttaai ordinary Lathi Dk-fkwMrieo. . . . With recant to the 
BBSiraer hi which It (o got up, we can tpenk ido«« fti«t>unibly. Evrnr pago bcar» tbe unprew of 
induetry and care. TYm type io doar, neat, and jodldotMly Tarieri.**— ^ AnMnim. 
" ITe hare exainined thla book with coMlderable attentioa, and have no hcsiuUon hi wying it is 
tb» bnt Dietktmrf of tht Latin UmKcmgothat hat appeared.'**—I,ff«nify G<uttt». 



FUBUSHBD BT SAMPgOK LO^, SOK, AND 00. ,8 



Literature and WcftkM of Refegan o o- emO n ue d, 



A REPORT OF THE LONDON CHARITIES, affording a Be- 

tailed and O o mprehemUve Aoooont of Hie (^[lenitiiNU and Resofarcee of 530 CSuwItable 
Institutions of the Hetn>p(^, with an AsuiftAM end oopleiu Index. Pries U. 6<2. 
sewed, or Zs. 6'i. cloth. 



" Compiled with gnat care and pritm, and at m Tciy viodcrate prioa, ft b an a att a tri y mefiil 
record . *' — Timss, 



" The exoeUrat arrant^nnento of thla Rqmrt, the eaonnoui fains beataired ha ed&gtiimc faiibrmatiaa, 
and its careful compilation, render it a moat induable reference hcith fw tboae who «iRi to aid the 
various desanring institutions described in k, and tar ttum in distna who aae ignofanC of Nw Wneflte 
benevolently provided lir thent." — O/ofe . 

" We heartily ron^tulate the author on the succeasAU manner in which his taslc has beat aooom- 
plished : the Report is a valuable one." — Atlat. 

Also, recently published, price 10». 6d., fcap. 8vo., cloth, 

THE CHARITIES OF LONDON ; their Rise, Progress, and 

PSESENT Posrriov : with some Aocoont of the Educational Institutions of flM Me* 
trqwiis. By Sampson Low, Jun. Dedicated by spedal pennission to H. A. H. 

Prince Albert. 

PLACES OF PUBLIC WORSHIP IN LONDON. New Edition ; 

with a list of the Clergymen and Ministers, and reference to the Places at whidi 
they officiate, and the Hours of Service. In Two Parts. Part I.— Churdies and 
Episcopal Chapels. Part II.— Chapels not of the Establidiment. U. eadi Part, or 
the Two Parts in One, U. &d. 



WORKS IN PRACTICAIi SCIENCE, &c. 
TTOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY; or. Rudiments of the Science 

-■"*■ applied to Every-day Life. By Dr. Albesx J. Bebhato, F.C£. Third Edition, 
greatly enlarged, with numerous Illustrations. Foolscap Svo.. cloth, 4s. 6dL 

" The treatment is clear and aimpla; it deals with iMita and the practical applicatiaa of priadples. 
The idea of taking the objects fttmiuiir to domestic life as vehicles for imparting Information respecting 
them has always an interest, especially for the young."— Spectator. 

" Mr. Bemavb has produced a book of obvious utili^, occupying interesting ^und, and satisfying 
a popular want. We have an interesting book, full of scientific facts artistically and a m usi n gly 
arranged ; and though Mr. Bemays states mat he has written mainly for the young, such a treatise may 
be recommended to all classes." — Daily Nm>$, 

" The style of writing Mr. Bemays baa miofUA 1i fOCimkrly easy of comprehension ; liis book will 
doubtless become very popular." — HatHiigham Rtvino. 

THE PRACTICAL SURVEYOR'S GUIDE : containing the neces- 
sary information to make any person of common capacity a finished Land Surveyor, 
without the aid of a Teacher. By Andrew Duncan, Land Surveyor and Civil 
Engineer. Fcp. cloth, seUs 4«. 6dL 

THE BOOK OF THE FARM. Faaro Implements and the Prin- 
ciples of their Construction and Use ; an ffiementary and Familiar Treatiae on 
Mechanics, and on Natural Fhiloaophy generally, as applied to the ordinary {practices 
of Agriculture. By Jomr J. Thoiia«. With aoo Illustrations. l2mo., cloth, St. ed. 

** This work comprehends those branches of Natiuial Philosophy known as Mechanics, Hydrody- 
namirs. Pneumatics and Heat, in their more common arapticatton to the practicos of modem improved 
farmtn'^ ; and, so far as pmcticable, tedmical word* and phrases have oeen avoided, and the whole 
rendered simple and iuleu^ble to ordinary raadcn.'^Pr^/bo*' 

' Ve shmald like to aee Ms work printed, ^oond, and hung up In tmxj workslMrp^ taol-ioom, and 
'% book-sbdf in the eooatiy. It gives Mm Tcnsanaaul axplaina dK aeMan of 



farrocr's book-sbdf in the eooatiy. It gives Mm -rcasanaaul axpMina tte aeMan of asrchaiinwl powers, 
and the foroes of natuie generally, wtth illustralfians ao direotiy draam Itom the fturmer** daily routine, 
that it gives a direct, meaning and valu* to every .paint, rarely rauad in tuxt-booiks."— X)oKin<iv*9 Mwrol 

Eaiayi. 



MhiM and Minenb. 
Baw Materials. 
SulaUiiom used at Food. 
Maaulhctuw of Wool. 



Painting. 
Silverware. 
Porcelain and Glass. 
Ornamental Furniture. 



4 NEW PUBLICATIONS, NEW EDITIONS, AND ANNOUNCfEMENTS, 

Works in PracUoal Soienoe, Ac—contmueii. 

# 

THE SCIENCE OF MECHANISM ; being a Copious Description 

and Annotated Catalogae of the varioua Divisions of Articles exhibited in the New 
ToBK Exhibition, 1863-4; including a large amount of original and valuable 
Information relating to— 

Manufactures of Cotton. 

,, H aik. 

Madunery and Inyenttoos. 
Sculpture and Brunxes. 

With several Illustrations on Wood. Edited by C. K. Goodrich. Esq. ; assisted 
bv some of the ablest Literary and Scientiiic Men of the United States. 1 vol. 4to. 
cloth. 

*«« This Tolume will form one of the most important compendiums of American Science and Art 
that has yet appeared. 

IShm-tly. 

WORLD OF SCIENCE, ART, AND INDUSTRY, illustrated 

tmrn. Examples in the New York Exhibition, 1853-54. Edited by Professor B. 
SiLUMAN and G. B. Goodrich, aided by several Scientific and Literary Men. With 
600 Illustrations. Imperial 4to., cloth, 25«. Half->morocco, 30s, 

SYSTEM OF MINERALOGY, comprising the most recent Disco- 
veries ; including Itill Descriptions of Species, and their Localities, Chemical 
Analysis, &c. By James D. Daka, A.M. New Edition, thoroughly revised. 
Illustrated by numerous engravings. 2 vols* 8vo., doth. 12. 4s. 

OUTLINE OF THE GEOLOGY OF THE GLOBE ; with Two 

Geological Maps, and Sketches of Characteristic Fossils. By Edward Hitchcock, 
DJ)., Author of " The Beligion of Geology." One vol. 8vo., clothe Is. 6d. 

■ 

ART OF ELOCUTION ; or, Logical and Musical Declamation : 

to which is added a System of Gesture. An entirely new Edition, with an Appendix 
of elegant Extracts in Prose and Verse, forming a valuable Manual for Persons 
learning the Art of Public Speaking, and a Choice Speaker for tlie use of Schools. 
By Geobob Yandenhoff, Esq. 12mo. cloth. li^'hortly. 



BIGGKAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, D.D. By the 

Bev. James W. Alexander, DJ>. One vol. 8vo., cloth, with Portrait, 14«. 

MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF MADAME DE LA 

MOTHE GUYON, HER LIFE AND EXPERIENCE ; together with some Account 
of the Personal History and Religions Opinions of Fenelon. By Thomas F. Ui'ham. 
An entirely new Edition, revised and corrected, by a Clergyman of the Church of 
En^and. With a Portrait of Madame Guyon, engraved especially for this edition 
by B. J. Lane, Esq., A.R.A. One vol., demy Svo., cloth, lOs. 6d. 

THE LIFE OF DR. STEPHEN OLIN, late President of the 

Wesleyan University in the United States. With a Portrait, 2 vols., post 8vo. 
Also, unifoim, in 2 vols., THE WORKS, comprising the principal Sermons, 
Sketches, and Addresses delivered by this learned and excellent divine; for tlie 
depth, orlgHnahty, and clearness of which they have attained an estimation hi the 
UaJted States equalled only by thoce of the late Dr. Chahners. Two vols., 8vo. Us. 



PUBLISHED BY SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND CO. 



Biography — continued. 



ISAAC T. HOPPER. A True Life. By Maria Child, Author 

of the •* Mother's Book," kc Ftist 8vo., wHh Portrait, doth. 9«. 

** haae Hopper, at «re bavevaid, «n bosB in 1771, okI ke did •at go t» W* iwmrd mtil ImI year, 
having paiKil the whole of his mature life, aajr vxty yeaai, faa the aa n' um of fireedoaa and haa—u iy. 
Br.iTe, enterprising, disinterested, and, to use tbe right word, datkimg m all liis exploits, we caimot help 
thindiing tbe Life af Hopper wfli be read with at miadi taitanst at * Uaole Tom's Oabiii.* -—aUmdard . 

** You cannot nse from its penisal without feeling a beMer ma*.**— Jfonria^ Pa$t, 

" This is a beautiful piece of genuine biographf ; we haye nercr met with a better.*' — "Pie Frimd. 

MEMOIR OF PIERRE TOUSSAINT, bora a Sla^re ia St. Do- 
mingo. By the Author of ** Three Experiments in Living," Second Edition, I2mo., 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

** Piene Toussaint was for more fliaa wbctr yean tba moit rea p ecte d aa4 bebnrtd negro in tiM dtr of 

New York."— it/erurv World. ' 
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BIBUCAL AND OTHEB THEOLOGICAIj WOBES. 

COMPLETE ANALYSIS OF THE HOLY BIBLE. Con- 
taining the whole of the Old and New Testaments, ooUeeted and antuaged e^tem- 
atically, in thirty books (based on the work of the learned Talbi»t), together with 
an Introduction setting forth the character of the work, and the hnmense facility 
this method affords for understanding tlie Word of God: also three difTerent TaJbles 
of Contents prefixed, and a general Index subjoined, so elaborated and arrang^ in 
alphabetioHl order, as to direct at once to any 8al]()ect required. By Rev. Na- 
TRXViEL West, B.D. Fifth Edition. Imperial 8vo., cloth, 30». Calf, 37«. 

HOLY BIBLE— FOR STUDENTS. Containing the Old Testa- 
ment, translated out of the original Hel>rew, and with fhe fornMT translations dili- 
gently compared and revised ; and the Greek New Testament printed from the 
text, with the various readings of Knapp. tc^ether witti the ooncmonlyHreoe^ed 
Englisli translation* desigaedfor the use of stiulentB, with Ruled Taper, arranged 
to allow of most numerous Notes. 8vo., hatf-rassia, aSs.: 4to., hal&Tussia, 42«. 

DOUBLE WITNESS OF THE CHURCH. By tbe Rev. Wm. 

Ingraham Kip, D.D., Author of "The Christmas Holidays at Borne." Foqpu 8vo. 
cloth, 65. 

THE CONFLICT OF AGES ; or, the Great Debate on the 

Moral Rei^^hons oar God and Uan. By Edwabd Bexoheb, DJD. Pofit 8vo. 
cloth. Is. 6(2. 

CHRIST IS ALL AND IN ALL. By the Rev. George Fisk, 

LL.B., Prebendary of Lichfield, and Minister of Christ Chapel, St. John's Wood. A 
Series OF Mrditatioks, preparatory to the Monthy Communion; with Original 
Hymns, Meditations, and Prajcen. 12mo. doth, 4c. id, 

THE BIBLE IN ENGLAND. By the Rev. Charles D. Bell, 

Assistant Corate of St. Mary's in the Cattle, Hastings, ed. 

Recent Work* by (he sameJu&or, 
THE MINER'S SONS; or, Martin Lnther and Heniy Martyn. U. 

FAITH IN EARNEST. Second Series. No. 1. Illustrated in Jacob's Baath- 
bed. Zd. 

EAITH IN EARNEST. First Series. 1. Abel's Sv^rifioe. 2. EoocSi'b Tnosla- 
tion. 3. Noah:s BoUdhig of «he Ark. 4. Abnduun'a Filgrim life. 5,^ Abra- 
ham's Offeriqg np Isaac. 3d. eadb ; or, togetbo', in dofli, l<. 9d. 

BLANCHE NEVILLE : a Recced of Married life. Fcap. Bfo. ck>«i, ». 
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6 2raW PUBUCATIONS, NEW EDITIONS, AND ANNOUNCEMENTS, 



Biblical and other Theological Works — continued, 
MOTIVES FOR MISSIONS : a Series of Six Lectures delivered 

to Toang Men. By the Revs. H. M. Yillishs, E. Garbett, R. Bickkbsteth, T. 
Nolan, S. Oarratt, and J. Macgregob, Esq. With a Preface by the Rev. T. 
NoLAM. In 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, 3i. 

••* AlMK the Lectures as ■nwnte Tnwts, adapted for distribution for the encxniragement ot 
CSiratian MnrioM at Home and Abroad. 

THE LIFE OF THE APOSTLE PETER ; considered in a Series 

of Practical DisoonrBes. By the Rev. Dr. Lee, Bish(^ of Delaware. Fcap., 
cloth, 5«. 

SERMONS FOR BOYS ; or, the Church in the School-Eoom. 

By the Rev. Leopold J. Bebnats, M.A. Fcap. 8vo., 6s. 

SERMONS FOR ALL SEASONS. With Especial Reference to 

Tractarian Error. By the Rev. Charles 'B. Tayler, Rector of Otley, Suffolk. 
Fcap., cloth, 6s. 

SERMONS FOR FAMILY READINGS. By the Rev. William 

Short, MA., Rector of St. Geoi^ the Martyr, Queen's Square, and Chaplain to 
the Duke of Buccleuch. Svo., cloth, lOs. 6d. 

THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND QUARTERLY REVIEW; a 

Quarterly Journal of Theology, Art, Science, and Literature for the United Church 
of England and Ireland. 6s. 

A new series of this long-established Review commenced last year, it 
having lately become the property of a body of clergymen and gentlemen who 
are determined to spare neither trouble nor expense to render it the able organ of 
the Church. Writers of acknowledged talent and Judgment have l)een secured, and 
it is hoped that it will very speedily attain that position of usefulness which it will 
be their simple but earnest aim to arrive at. 

The articles contained in the present number (January) will sufficiently explain 
its general scope : — 

CONTENTS. 



1. Archdeacon Deniaon's Doctrine. 
S. Female Education in India. 
8. FlemiBh Language and Literature. 
4. The Sabbath Question. 



5. Philological Topography. 

6. Church Statistics. 

7. Quarterly Journal of Facts and Progress. 

8. Literature of the Quarter Classified and Reviewed. 



*«* The prompt and regular delivery of the Review, pngt paid, on the day of publication, may be 
secured by the prepayment of S8*. per annum through the local bookseller. 



TRAVEL AND RESEARCH. 
MRS. STOWE'S SUNNY MEMORIES of FOREIGN LANDS. 

New Edition of the fcap. edition, with 60 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 6i. Also ready, 
the Standard Edition, cloth extra, with 60 Illustrations, price 6s. Or in morocco 
extra, as a presentation volume. 

*«* These are published for the Author, and are the only complete and reliable editions of ber 
w«rk. 

LIFE AND LANDSCAPES FROM EGYPT TO THE NEGRO 

KINGDOMS OF THE WHITE NILE : being a Journey to Central Africa. By 
Batard Taylor, Author of •* Views a-Foot," and "Eldorado." Illustrated with 
elegant tinted Plates and Engravings on Wood, fh)m Drawings by the Author ; 
with a Steel Portrait, l vol. l2mo., cloth, 7s. 6d. • ' 



PUBLISHED BY SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND CO. 



Travel and lieBearch— continued. 



A PIEALTH TRIP TO THE TEOPICS. By N. P. \Villi8, 

Esq., Authi>r of *' PencilUngs by the Way." Post Svo., cloth, 10«. td,, elegantly 
bound, forming a suitable summer present. 

THE ALPS, SWITZERLAND, AND THE NORTH OF ITALY. 

By the Rev. Chablss Williams. With numerous engravings, imperial 8vo. 
cloth gilt, 13». 6<*. o o- *~ , 

PERUVIAN ANTIQUITIES. By Mabi and Edward Rivebo 

And John Jambs Yon Tschudi, translated into English A-om the original Spanish, 
By Fkancis L. Hawkes, D.D., LL.D. Svo., cloth, 10*. 6d. 

VENICE, THE CITY OF THE SEA. From the Invasion by 

Napoleon in 1797 to the Capitulation to Badetzkv in 1849 ; with a Contemporaneous 
View of the Peninsula. By Edmukd Flaoo, late Consul of the UnitedStates at 
the Port of Venice. 2 vols., post Svo., cloth, 16t. 

HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA 

THE CATHOUC, OF SPAIN. By William H. Presoott. The Author's New 
Cheap Edition, 1 voL post Svo. cloth, 6s. By arrangement with the Publii^ (Jfr. 
Bentley). Also uniform. Conquest qf MemcOt 6s. ; Conquett of Feru, 5«. 

FRANCE — ITS REGAL STAFF AND ADMINISTRATIVE 

POLITY, as existing in 1790, the period of the subversion of the Monarchy, after 
a duration of nearly one thousand years of unexampled grandeur and gloiy ; with 
a preliminary View of the successive occupations of its territory by Gauls, Romans, 
Frank)}, and Northmen : also Chronological Tables of the three dynasties fh)m the 
foundation of the firet by Clovia to the close of the last by the murder of l^uis 
XVI., and accurate Lists of the National Assembly, and of the Begicide Conveu- 
tions, with Biographical Notices of their Members. By William 1 ooxb, FJI.S. 
&c. In preparation. 

THE UNITED STATES GRINNELL ARCITC EXPEDPnON 

IN SEARCH OF SIR JOHN FRANKTJN : a Personal Narrative. By Dr. Kane, 
Surgeon to the Expedition. Splendidly illustrated. Second Edition, Svo., cloth, 
price 16«. 

** It would, we th'rak, be difficult to produce a more intemting story of Arctic adventure tbnn Oie 
present volume. We have to thank Dr. Kane for the excellent and graphic manner in whicfa he bae 
painted, not onljr thb t rrible picture, but aleo all the incidents of the Expeditioa. Besida tbe 
I account of the vojrage, which b full of startltns incidents, Dr Kane entem at length into Ui« physical 
geography of the Antic regions. His book, which is profbsely and admirably illustrated, is oiJ^^r 
the must interesting that we have seen, and deserves a plaoe by the skte of our most cherijdied records 
of Arctic adventure." — Athtnmum. 

• 

UTAH AND THE MORMONS. The History, Government, 

Doctrines, Customs, and Prospects of the Latter Day Saints. From personal 
Observation during a Six Months' Residence at Great Salt Lake City. By Bia?- 
jAMiN G. Ferris, late Secretary of Utah Territory. With numerous Illustrations. 
]2mo., cloth. 6s. 6(2. 

The author of this work resided for nx months among the Mormons in the cnpacitr of Secretary of 
the Territorv of Utah. He was brought hito immediate contnct with the Irading spirits of the com- 
anunitv, arid thus enjoyed unusual fecilities fi.r investigating the practical working of the system 
when suffered to work out its natural results. He gives a concise sketch oi the rise and progress « 
the Mormons, with a ftill and minute account of their doctrinni and pract ces, as they have «?««" o '» 
developed themselves from the crude conceptJoos of the founder of their faith, showm« J^.*™^']!',^ 
ateadilyail vant«d (torn biid to worse. The work w a fUl and fair expoU of the actual state of tilings 
in the oommuoity of the Mormons. 



8 NEW PUBLICATIONS, NEW EDITIONB, AND ANNOUNCEBfENTS, 



ILLUSTRATED PRESENTATION BOOKS. 



'THE DESERTED VILLAGE. By Olivee Goldsmith. Illus- 
trated with 35 exqoisitely-ezBciited Engravings drawn on Wood, by permission, 
from the original Etchings by C. W. Cope, T. Creswick, R. R«igrave, T. Webster, 
J. C. Hersley, C. Stonelionse, F. Taylor, and H. J. Townsend. Members of the 
Etdiing Club, superintended by Joseph Cundall. Crown Svo. cloth extra, Is. ed. ; 
morocco, 16«. 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oliv:be Goldsmith. 

Richly Illustrated with fifty Engravings from Drawings by Geoi^ Thomas. 
C^wn 8vo., uniform with the above. Cluth extra, 10«. 6(2. ; morocco, 21s. 

AN ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 

By Thomas Gray. Illustrated ou every page by Birket Foster, George Thomas, 
and a Lady. Crown 8vo., enamelled or binding, in cloth extiia* Is. 6d. ; morocco, 
bound by Hayday, One Guinea. 

THE BOOK OF CELEBRATED POEMS. Contaimng Forty- 

one of the most popular Poems in the Ekigltsh Language. Unabridged. Illustrated 
by upwards of Eif^ty Engravings, from Drawings oy C. W. Cope, Kenny Meadows, 
G. Dodgson, and J. Ferguson. Demy 8vo. cloUi elegant, price 16«. ; or morocco 
extra, 2l<. 

THE AUTHOR'S OWN EDITION OF "UNCLE TOM'S 

CABIN;" with "The Key," complete. By Mrs. Harriet Bbechbr Stowe. 
Two vols. 8vo., oloth extra, 2&». With upwards of Sixty Illustrations. 

*«* But a Mmitad hnpreaion of tbis beautiful edition hwrinf; bean iMiblHihed, aad a Sew cqpies only 
TemanunK, peraons demnms af poneniag it w^be anlgr oomplate and ^tawiard.aditkMi, ahaukTonder it 
direct of tne Publisben at oace. 

" Tbii is a publication of far higher pretensions, and makes a far wider apueal. Few literary offer* 
inn of the season will probably have a larger distribution than this. It is a handsome edition of the 
anginal work, profuse! v deoonited throuKhout with iUaatmtioas— including a portrait of Mrs. Stowe. 
AlmoBt.eyery scene and character in the book has its pictorial presentment ; the deaiexa being full 
of fancy, aiid many of them admirably drawn hf Mr. BillingB, and excellently rendered in engraving 
by Messrs. Baleer, Smith, and Andrew. Type, binding, and giH edges to the leaves, all oontnbate to 
make this issue of the most popular book of our time toe idition de tuxe." — Atheiufutn. 

HOMES OF AMERICAN STATESMEN ; with Anecdotal, Per- 

aonal, and Deacriptive Sketches by various Writers. Illustrated in a very superior 
style of art with Engravings on Wood ftxMn drawings by Dohler, and daguerreo- 
types and fao-similes of Autograph Lettersi Square 8vo. cloth exixa, 26$. 

HOMES OF AMERICAN AUTHORS. Uniform with the Last 

Work: containing Views of some of the most picturesque and lovely localities in 
tiie New World, from drawings or daguerreotypes taken expressly for the purpose. 
Engraved on SteeU with Tinted Vigpiettes on Wood, and Fac-sfmUes of the MS. of 
a work of each auUior, and several Portraits. Clotiia 25s. 

THE WANDERINOS OF PERSILES AND SIGISMUNDA. A 

Northern Story. By Hiqttbl m Cbsvaktsb, Author of *'Don Quixote ." Trans- 
lated from the Spanish by a Lady. Fcap. 8va« in cntiqiie Uoding, lOb §A. 
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JUVENILE WORKS. 



PICTURES FOR CHILDREN. Consisting? of Twecty-one beau- 

tifally-execnted Engrayings on Wood by Morin, lervlng either m oopies or for 
colouring. With letter-press descriptions l>7 Maiy Howitt. Saudi 4to. Fancy 
boards, 48. 6i. ; Coluured, 6s, 

THE ICE KINO AND SWEET SOUTH WIND. A Tale for 

Children, with Illustrations. Square cloth. Plain, 3t. td, ; coloured,, ftf. New 
Edition. 

THE GREAT WONDERS OF ART, FROM THE PYRA-. 

MIDS TO THE CRYSTAL PALACE. With 34 large lUostrationa. 

OUR FIRST WALK. With Sixty Pictures. Square, on Unen, 

Is. ; on paper, 6(2. 

HAPPY DAYS OF CHILDHOOD. By Amy Meadows. Illus- 

trated with twenty-four full-page Pictures by Harrison Weir, and a Frontispiece 
by Birket Foster. Fcap. 4to., cluth, price 4«. 6ci., or with coloured plates, U. 

LITTLE SLTZIE'S SIX BIRTHDAYS. By her Aunt Susan. 

With four coloured IUustrati(nis, square, cloth, 3s. td. 

FLOWER OF THE FAMILY : a Pook for Girls. By the Author 

of ** Little Suzie's Six Birthdays." With Illustrations, 12mo., doth, St. 

A PEEP INTO UNCLE TOM'S CABIN: arranged by Aunt 

Mary for her Nephews and Nieces, In which the characters of Eva and Uncle Tom 
are portrayed lor Children. With an Address to the Young Beaders of both Coun- 
tries, by Mas. Stows. With a Poriruit of Eva, and six other Illustrations. Fcap. 
8vo., 3<. 6(2. 

ARTHUR AND HIS MOTHER ; ob, the Child of the Chubch 

OF England. By the Rev. Charles B. Tatleb. With Illustrations l^ G. Measom. 
Square 16mo., cloth, gilt edges, 3c. 

ABBOTT'S NEW COPYRIGHT SERIES OF JUVENILE TRA- 

VEL& ROLLO'S TOtXR IN EUROPE. By Jacob Abbott. Fcap. Svo., cloth, 
each volume, 2s. Sd. 

Vol. I. ROLLO on THS AtLANTIO. Vol. II. ROLLO m Pabis. 

THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON ; ob, Adventures op a 

Father and Mother and Four Sons on ▲ Dbsert Island. With Explanatory 
Notes and Illustrations. First and Second Series— New Edition. Complete in one 
vol. 3s. 6d. 

A LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. By Horace Roscoe 

St. John, Esq. Fcap. 8vo., 2s. 6i. 

" Wiien we aay that we know of no nhort bwtory of ColumVut likelj to prare lo owflil as thk, we 
mean to convey a high Heose uf our estimate ol its merits "—Athenteutn 
" We remember no historj of Columlnii which we had read with ao much pleanin.**— tStainlari. 

THE WHALEMAN'S ADVENTURES: Scenes in the South- 
ern OcKAN. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Scobbsbt. With Eight Illustrations by H. 
Vizetelly. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 6«. 

*' A viTjr readable and interesting volume, toll of etirring adventure and hairbreadth eMapes.**— 
Allienerum 

"■ lliu Clergyman has not forgotten hie own functions in rpcording those of the Whalen ; nnd his 
book w ill be the more aoceptablu that he blends religion with perilous adventures."— Seonomu/. 
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SELECT WORKS OF FICTION. 
srsczAixi; nmevsD jok yowsq maon ajtd nuoLx bsaddw. 



P 



A NEW TALE OP EXTRAOBDIXARY MERIT. 

A MAY: A STORY OF THINGS ACTUAL AND 

POSSIBLE. By Mart Lanodov. Edited by an Ekoush Clergtvak. 1 voL fcp. 
870. fancy boards, price U. 6d. 



Hm gi i»*ctr McpedatlDa* wm foraMd at tfab work «■ VaA Mm tke Atlantic, mmI the publMiei* 
faavB every rtmtm to baUcve fti •ooccm will eqaal that of the mott popular of modrm workB of 
Action ; tbef uwiiquw i U y have Used the hiweat price apon It. Durmg its pr o gma tfaroogh the 
pre*, amoD0t other tctnmoniee to iti taurineic merits, they may quote the folknring from a letter 
raoeived by them lh»m Mn Stowb : — 

** It ia a worii of doee ohwiriatioB. Cbaneter studied tram Itfp, and weU itMiUal nnrt the iatercst 
of the storr intense. It must create a sensatioa, and command a brilliant sals.** 

*** Ida May * will certainly be a succe»." — leader. 

**'The thot^ts, feelinf^ and language of * Ida May ' do infinite honoor to the Auttxir, whose lore 
of freedom has fanad vent in a. tale «f Tnteose interest. *—~BriUnmia. 

** * Ida May* is remarkably vnU writtn, lircsh, bold, aad abrupt in styk^ widi none of the bnlliancy 



of die Aothor's s^le obsenred by studied phraseology— it is the'dSoct 'of 'an acoomplished b«^ quite 
lahacknied brain. '* Ida May '^is an exquisite production, coming as much fhnn the heant as the 
head."— Era. 

\* Jtist ready, the Dth Tliontsnd, and in preparatioii a new niustnited 
Edition, fiom doigns by Alfbo) Cbowquiix. 

BY THE REV. CHARLES B. TAYLEB, If.A. 

RECORDS OF A GOOD iIaN'S LH^IE. Edited by Ms Neigh- 
boor. Tenth Edition. Fcap., cloth, 3«. 6d.* 

** Tim law of trudi was m his month, and in i q ui ty was not fbund in his Ups : he walkad widi God 
in peace and •qnity* aad did turn Biaay mwt^ from miquity.'' — Maladti si. 



LEGENDS AND RECORDS, CHIEFLY HISTORICAL. Sixth 

Edition, considerably enlarged and revised. Fcap., cloth, 3s. ed* 

THANKFULNESS ; a Narrative. Comprising Passasjes from the 
Life of the Rev. Allen Templb. Third Edition. Fcap., cloth» 2s. 6d* 

EARNESTNESS ; a Sequel to " Thankfulness." Second Edition. 

Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 

THE ANGEL'S SONG ; a Christian Retrospect. With Eight 

lUnstrations by Dalzi^, fh>m Drawings by Haevxt. 5s. 

TRUTH ; or, Pebsis Clareton. A Narrative of Church History 
in the Seventeenth Century. Fcap. Svo., cloth, 2s. ed.* 

FACTS IN A CLERGYMAN'S LIFE. Fcp. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6(/.* 

BY THE REV. CIIARLES D. BELL, M.A. 

BLANCHE NEVILLE ; a Record of Married Life. « CTan two 

walk together except they be agreed?" By the Author of *• Faith in Earnest," 

•* The Miner's Sons.'' Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 6«. 

• BY THE REV. ERSKINE NEALE, MJk. 

THE OLD MINOR CANON ; or, a Life of Struggle and a 

Lite of Somo. By the Author of " The Closing Scene." Fcap. 8vo., 3«. 6d* 

" We knawol no recent production more caleoUtad to hnpait aad prooMite Faidi, Hope, and 
Clianr/ Umo'Hm Old Minor Canon. "'—Brtfomiia. r- i- ~t *-, 
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Select Works of Tioiion—contmued. 



BY THB LATE EMILY C. JUDSON, 
Widow of Dr. JucUon, of the Bunnah Miwioa. 

KECORDS OF ALDERBROOK ; a Selection from the Village 

Sketches of Fanny Forrester. Fcap., cloth, with Illustrations by Gilbert, 3s. 6<i. 
Forming the Fifth Volume of Lows' Family Reading Series.* 

A NEW EDITION now ready, Onb Shilling. 

*' Her portraite of human character, although preponderating in the good'and gentle, evince study 
of them under every caprice ; her descriptions of scenery are at onoe graphic and powerAil. We regret 
to find that she has relinquished her profession with her appellation, for it is improbable that, as the 
wife of a missionary at Burmah, she will be able to devote time sufHcient to those literary pursuits in 
which she seems by nature so eminently calculated to be successful.*' — Daily Neie$. 

" The exquisite grace oi style of these tales pertains exclusively to the fair writer."— Monting 
^dvertixr. 

** This little volume is marked bv a lovely purity of sentiment, a freedom and vivacity of narratiaOy 
and much pathos of description, wuich will endear it to every reader." — Ejuttr iSeuetle.i 

BY A pastor's wipe.' 

THE SHADY SIDE ; or, Life in a Country Parsonage. 

A NEW and cheaper EDITION. Sewed, price is. 

The Publishers, in connexion with Jtfesnv. Constable uf Edinburgh, have just published an 
edition of this charming little tale at a price to place it within the reach of all classes, and secure for 
it — what it richly deserves — universal circulation. 

•* It is written with great power, and poeseases a deep and captivating interest— an interest which 
will encliain the attention of all contemplative readers. We remember nothing m fictitious narrative 
more pathetic— we might add, so pathetic We wish such books, and especially this boolt, to be read 
by hIV— Standard. 

The Edition in the " Family Series," with Portrait, cloth, 3«. 6d., morocco. Is. 6i., 
will remain in print.* 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " ASHTON COTTAGE." 

THE GOLDEN SUNSET ; or, the Wedding Garment. Fcp. 

8V0., cloth, 2s. 6d. ; morocco, Is. 6(2.* 

BY THE REV, DR. CHEEVER. 

LIE.E ALLEGOKIES AND OTHEK SIMILITUDES ; including 

the " Hill Difficulty," an Allegory. By the Author of " Wanderings of a Pilgrim/* 
and "Lectures on the Pilgrim's Progress." Fcp., cloth, 2s. 6ti. 



LOWS*- FAMILY READING SERIES. 
Book* far Home RtadtHg, Diftriet and Parochial LibrarUst Presentation^ and Prizes. 3' 

It is the aim of the Publbheis to place such works in this Series as shall, by their peculiar interest of 
narrative, and dclightfiil spirit of unforced yet pervauing piety, commend themselves to Clu-istian families 
for social reading, and (arm suitable books for lending and presenting to young persons especially — books 
that whilst affording pleasure to readers of all ages, may rivet the attention without impairing the mind, or 
biassing the judgment from the cause of Scriptural truth. 

In publishing this Series a medium will be observed between the so-called '* cheapness,"— to which either 
the interests of the author, or the ouaiity, appearance, and comfort in reading of the book are sacrificed, — 
and the former old-fashioned exclusiveness of a high price. The volumes may varv in thickness and 
consequent price ; and though an imiform appearance will be preserved, each work will oe entirely distinct, 
and sold separately. 



THANKFULNESS. 2s. 6d. 

TRUTH. 2«. 6d. 

RECORDS OF A GOOD MAN'S 

LIFE. 3s. ed. 
SHADY SIDE. 3s. ed. 
GOLDEN SUNSET. 2s. 6d. 
RECORDS OF ALDERBROOK. 3*.6d. 



OLD MINOR CANON. 3*. ed. 

LEGENDS AND RECORDS. 3s. 6d. 

FACTS IN A CLERGYMAN'S LIFE. 
3s.Bd. 

LIFE ALLEGORIES AND SIMILI- 
TUDES. 2s. M, 
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